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PREFACE 


This volume is a tribute of affection and gratitude to 
Dean Emeritus Albert Cornelius Knudson of Boston Uni¬ 
versity School of Theology, from former students and long¬ 
time friends and associates. The present is an especially 
suitable time for this book to appear. The fall of 1943 
marks the fiftieth anniversary of Dr. Knudson’s first con¬ 
nection with Boston University, which he entered as a 
student in the fall of 1893. In 1898, he began his teaching 
career, of which 1943 is the forty-fifth anniversary. Per¬ 
sonalism in Theology is, however, far more than a tribute 
of friendship to Dr. Knudson. It is an acknowledgment 
of a spiritual and intellectual debt that can never be fully 
repaid. We who have together written this book are con¬ 
vinced that the most appropriate form of payment of a 
first installment on that debt is to do what we can to 
understand, criticize, and develop the principles of per¬ 
sonalism which Dr. Knudson has expounded with learning 
and persuasiveness. He is a philosophical theologian, and 
this book approaches theology from a philosophical stand¬ 
point. 

The plan of the present studies is clear. After a pen pic¬ 
ture of Dr. Knudson, who is the outstanding personalistic 
theologian of the English-speaking world, there is presented 
an account of the part played by Bowne, Knudson’s teacher, 
in laying the foundations of American personalism. Then 
a series of special treatments follow, developing aspects 
of personalism of special importance for theology. After 
a discussion of personality as a metaphysical principle, 
there is an account of the personalistic view of nature 
and of science as related to religion. Then comes a dis¬ 
cussion of the central theological problem, that of the per- 
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sonality of God, and the related questions of divine sov¬ 
ereignty and human freedom. Next, historical applications 
of personalism are made, to the Old Testament Scriptures 
and to the general principles of philosophy of history. The 
book closes with a practical emphasis, characteristic of 
personalism and its doctrine of the primacy of the practical 
reason; the place of personality in Christian ethics is 
treated, followed by applications to the problems of race 
and religious education. 

The reader will observe that the various contributors 
to this volume are united by a common conviction, yet 
emphasize different approaches and differ on numerous 
details. Explicit or implicit are differences, for example, 
about such problems as the metaphysical reality of time, the 
relative importance of a priori and empirical factors in 
knowledge, the autonomy of religion, the meaning and 
value of supernaturalism, the place of reason in person¬ 
alism, and the nature and limits of divine power. Other 
differences among personalists are alluded to, if not ac¬ 
tually advocated, such as between the panpsychists and 
occasionalists in philosophy of nature. Such differences 
are a healthy sign of growth. Personalism is here pre¬ 
sented as a live and enlivening philosophical theology. 

It is with justifiable satisfaction that this volume is 
published under the imprint of the Boston University 
Press. For this privilege and for constant encouragement 
and support, the Editorial Committee is indebted to Dean 
Emeritus Knudson’s loyal friend, President Daniel L. Marsh 
of Boston University, and it takes this occasion to express 
its gratitude to him. The sincere thanks of all concerned 
are also extended to the anonymous donor whose generosity 
made the publication of the book financially possible in 
these times of war. 

The Editorial Committee takes this occasion to express 
its thanks to the following publishers who have kindly 
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granted permission for the use of quotations from works 
for which they own the copyright: 

The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press (for quotations from 
A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, The Doc¬ 
trine of God, and The Validity of Religious Experience; 
from F. J. McConnell, Living Together, Is God Limited? 
and Borden P. Bourne; from E. A. Leslie, Old Testament 
Religion; and from E. S. Brightman, Moral Laws). 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc. (for quotations from 
G. W. Cunningham, The Idealistic Argument in Recent 
British and American Philosophy, and J. Duguid, I Am 
Persuaded). 

Boston University, owner of the copyright of various 
books by Borden Parker Bowne, previously published by 
Harper & Brothers and The American Book Company 
(for numerous quotations). 

Doubleday-Doran & Company, Inc. (for quotations from 
R. R. Moton, What the Negro Thinks, copyright, 1929). 

Fortune Magazine (for quotations from the editorial, 
“Peace and War,” in the issue of January, 1940). 

Harper & Brothers (for quotations from W. E. Hocking, 
What Man Can Make of Man). 

Henry Holt and Company (for quotations from G. W. 
Allport, Personality). 

Houghton Mifflin Company (for quotation from B. P. 
Bowne, Personalism). 

Alfred A. Knopf (for quotation from F. H. Hankins, The 
Racial Basis of Civilization). 

McGraw-Hill Book Co. (for quotation from Ross Stagner, 
Psychology of Personality). 

The Macmillan Company (for quotations from A. S. 
Eddington, Science and the Unseen World; C. C. Pratt, 
The Logic of Modern Psychology; B. H. Streeter, Reality; 
and A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making). 
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CHAPTER I 


ALBERT CORNELIUS KNUDSON, THE MAN 
By Elmer A. Leslie (Boston University) 

Albert Cornelius Knudson was born in Grandmeadow, 
Minnesota, January 23, 1873. He came from pure Nor¬ 
wegian stock. His distinguished father, the Rev. Asle 
Knudson, who passed away on September 29, 1939, when 
approaching his ninety-sixth birthday, was throughout his 
long and influential life a strong and inspiring influence in 
the character of his son, and one of the most beautiful ele¬ 
ments in Dean Knudson’s career is the intimate and high 
regard in which he constantly held his father. During the 
forty-six years that elapsed since Albert as a young man 
left the home circle, every week or two a letter came from 
his father, always written in a firm hand and always in 
Norwegian. The present writer on a visit to St. Paul called 
the Rev. Asle Knudson on the phone. At the end of our 
conversation he said, the Norwegian accent putting peculiar 
tenderness into his voice, “Give my love to my little boy.” 
Not merely filial affection did the son feel for the father, 
but profound admiration and respect. Rightly to appreciate 
the Dean it is therefore necessary to become somewhat 
acquainted with his father. 

Asle Knudson was bom January 19, 1844, on an 
old mountain farm in Aals parish, in the beautiful 
valley of Hallingdal, Norway. He emigrated to America 
in May, 1865. In November, 1866, he married Miss Susan 
Fosse at Decorah, Iowa, and joined the Norwegian-Danish 
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Methodist Church in Big Canoe (now Locust), Iowa. The 
call to the ministry then came to him and he was assigned 
to his first pastorate at Grandmeadow, Minnesota, where on 
the first Sunday of December, 1872, he preached his intro¬ 
ductory sermon, basing it upon 2 Peter 3:18: “But grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. To him be glory both now and for ever. 
Amen.” Here, in the following January, Albert was born, 
the fourth in a family of nine children. 

Asle Knudson had a long and distinguished career in the 
ministry. After serving several pastorates in the Minnesota 
Conference he became one of the founders of the Norwegian- 
Danish Conference in which he remained a member for 
fifty-nine years. Besides serving many churches he was 
superintendent of the St. Paul District for six years, of 
the Red River Valley District for six years, and of the Chi¬ 
cago District for one year, when an accident made it neces¬ 
sary for him to take less taxing work. After retirement he 
preached for twenty-one years at Lake Mills, Iowa, and 
continued to hold important positions of leadership in the 
Conference. 

The things that Albert Knudson prized most in his father, 
and which permanently influenced his life, were his sin¬ 
cerity, his fairness, his sense of justice, and, at the same 
time, his genuine sympathy in dealing with others. In Dean 
Knudson’s own words written at the time of his father’s 
death, “In his family of nine children he played no favorites. 
They were all alike to him, equally dear, equally subject 
to the rather strict discipline that prevailed in the home. 
His word was law and yet it was so tempered with kindly 
motive that we had no more doubt about its fairness than 
its firmness.” His piety was both ethical and mystical and 
was tempered by a keen sense of humor. Down to the end 
of his long life he was a sort of pastor-at-large in his own 
Conference, loved by old and young alike. In the felicitous 
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phrase of Dean Marlatt, he was “a shining patriarch of 
mid-western Methodism.” Dean Knudson looks strikingly 
like his father and the most significant traits of the father 
live afresh in the son. 

Albert Knudson was also blessed with a remarkable 
mother. She, too, was a Norwegian, born September 12, 
1842, near the charming Sognefiord in Norway. She came 
to America in 1855 and acquired, to an unusual degree, ap¬ 
preciation of what was distinctively American. She had a 
progressive spirit and a fine broadmindedness. Realizing 
that her children would live in an English-speaking en¬ 
vironment, she encouraged them to assimilate the American 
speech and way of life so that they might be at home in 
any position that life might open to them. By precept and 
example she taught them economy, courage, and self- 
sacrifice. During her last illness, shortly before the end 
came on February 11, 1916, Albert Knudson spent three 
days with her, which linger as a benediction in his memory. 
Of them he has said: “Those three days will always remain 
precious in my memory. In spite of severe suffering she 
looked forward to the future with perfect composure. We 
reviewed together the past. We recalled its hardships and 
its blessings. We united in grateful recollection of the affec¬ 
tion which had always bound us together as a family and 
linked us with the divine Father, of whom the whole family 
in heaven and earth is named, and at the same time we 
rehearsed to each other the common conviction that a life 
of love thus begun must endure beyond the limits of time 
and sense. It was a sad but sacred and never-to-be-forgotten 
privilege thus to hold high converse with her, face to face 
with eternity.” 

It was in such a home, where reigned deep faith, a love 
of order, and a sense of beauty, that Albert Knudson re¬ 
ceived the initial impulses of his life. He began to go to 
school at the age of four, and, as he recently smilingly said, 
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he has been there ever since, having spent sixty-five years 
as a student and teacher. His earliest memory is that of 
his father returning from Conference after having spent 
three years in Freeport, Iowa, a term which at that time 
was the limit permitted an itinerant minister, and whisper¬ 
ing in his ear that in his case an exception had been made 
and they were not going to move! He was a studious youth. 
In the light of the decade and a half which he was later to 
give to the teaching of the Old Testament, it is noteworthy 
that before he was fifteen years of age he had read Adam 
Clarke’s five-volume Commentary on the Pentateuch. He 
attended the St. Paul High School and it was in his Senior 
year that he experienced a religious awakening, simple but 
intensely real and vivid, and in line with the strong bias 
toward a vital and positive form of religious belief that 
had been nurtured in his home. He joined the Grace Meth¬ 
odist Church in St. Paul and participated actively in the 
work of the church. At his graduation from High School 
in 1889, the subject of his address at the Commencement 
exercises was “Reverence.” 

At the age of sixteen he entered the University of Min¬ 
nesota. He was then living in St. Paul, and throughout the 
last three years of his college course he taught two hours 
each night in a St. Paul City School, traveling to and from 
Minneapolis every day. He selected the classical course, 
supplementing it with courses in the natural sciences. He 
entered upon his studies with zest, taking all the philosophy 
offered and most of the courses in Latin and Greek as well, 
substituting on occasion for his Greek professor. The most 
distinguished members of the University faculty then were 
Northrup, Folwell, Judson, MacLean, Brooks, Hutchinson, 
Downey, and Hough. The scientific temper in the institu¬ 
tion tended to strengthen the realistic and naturalistic bent 
of the young student’s serious mind. In his Junior and 
Senior years he studied philosophy under Professor Wil- 
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liston S. Hough, editor of the English translation of Erd¬ 
mann’s History of Philosophy. By this teacher he was 
introduced to J. G. Schurman’s The Belief in God , Josiah 
Royce’s The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, and Edward 
Caird’s The Evolution of Religion. He found these studies 
in many respects valuable and stimulating, but in their 
fundamental conceptions rather abstract and vague. Their 
semi-Hegelian metaphysics did not quite fit his empirical 
and personalistic type of mind. He graduated from the 
University with the Bachelor of Arts degree in 1893 as 
salutatorian of his class. 

Many friends had intimated the conviction from time 
to time that Albert ought to become a preacher, but it was 
not until well along in his college course that he made his 
decision. In preparing to lead a young people’s meeting he 
was impressed with the conviction that a man could hardly 
help being a good man whose regular work required him 
to think earnestly and continuously along religious lines. 
So he chose the ministry for his life work. An encouraging 
elderly local preacher, Mr. Henry Flint, who was familiar 
with the works of Borden P. Bowne, and his pastor, the 
Rev. N. W. Jordan, an alumnus of Boston University and 
a great admirer of Bowne, helped the youthful Knudson 
to decide to pursue his theological studies in Boston. On 
his way to Boston, after attending the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, he met another prospective theologue bound for 
the same institution, Christian F. Reisner. They became 
friends at once and decided to room together. Thus began 
a lifelong friendship between these two men, who were 
almost as different from one another in temperament as 
one could imagine, yet equally sincere and dedicated. They 
supplemented one another and vitally influenced one another 
in a comradeship steadily maintained across the years in 
mutual admiration and respect. 

Knudson entered heartily into his theological studies. 
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He had been warned that he would find the temper of the 
School of Theology narrow and dogmatic as compared with 
the atmosphere of open-minded search for truth character¬ 
istic of his University, but such fears were soon banished. 
Of his teachers in Boston he has said: “At no time did I 
feel they were trying to provide the students with blinders 
for fear they might become skittish.” His Old Testament 
teacher, Dr. Hinckley G. Mitchell, was a thoroughly trained 
Hebrew scholar who was introducing his students to the 
then new critical study of the Pentateuch. Dr. Henry C. 
Sheldon was his teacher in Church History and won Knud- 
son’s respect as a learned, profound, and cautious thinker. 
Dr. Olin A. Curtis of the chair of Systematic Theology was 
a teacher of passionate convictions and an intense and 
capable preacher. 

Knudson had unusually intimate fellowship during Semi¬ 
nary days with five other students, Francis Strickland, Wil¬ 
bur Mason, Edward Collier, Homer Curless, and Christian 
Reisner. The social traditions of the School abound in vague 
reminiscences of the nonacademic escapades of this “Holy 
Six.” There still exist pictures which the writer has seen 
of this charmed circle which reveal the young Knudson 
in quite different mien and attire from that characteristic 
of the scholastic and ecclesiastical dignity which has come 
to be associated with him in later years. 

Toward the end of. his Junior year he became pastor of 
the Lenox Street Chapel, a Congregational mission in the 
South End in Boston. Preaching was never an easy task 
for him, but he thoroughly enjoyed his three years’ min¬ 
istry there. He was held in high regard and sincere affec¬ 
tion by his people, and when after two years he felt he 
could not, along with his graduate studies, continue to 
preach twice each Sunday, they discontinued one service 
in order to retain him for another year. He received the 
degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology in 1896, delivering 
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at Commencement an address on “The Humanitarian De¬ 
lusion.” The following year he devoted his time almost 
exclusively to the study of philosophy under Dr. Bowne. 

Knudson’s interest in the speculative problems of phi¬ 
losophy was instinctive, but he felt himself beset by in¬ 
tellectual vagueness, unclarity, and uncertainty. In Bowne 
the eager student had at last found a thinker and a system 
of thought that matched his questioning mind. He found 
Bowne’s teaching extraordinarily awakening. The phi¬ 
losopher had a striking power of excitation over his stu¬ 
dents. His lectures sent his students out of the classroom 
feeling, as one of them has said, “as though their heads 
were expanding to the bursting point.” His classroom had 
an unsurpassed brilliancy and charm. On the profoundest 
subjects in philosophy he spoke extemporaneously with 
extraordinary ease, clarity, and precision. Bowne con¬ 
centrated upon the first principles of philosophy. He gave 
himself to marking out clearly the great highways of 
thought. To his exposition he brought wit, humor, and 
sometimes a biting sarcasm, which added pungency and 
spice to his discussions. He expounded a system of thought 
that was in some respects distinctively his own. “I am a Per- 
sonalist,” he said, “the first of the clan in any thorough¬ 
going sense.” Knudson has told what all this meant to him: 
“What Bowne did for me was first to clarify the field of 
thought, to mark out <its great highways, and to show where 
each led. Then he laid bare with extraordinary lucidity 
the grounds of faith and gave me an insight into the con¬ 
ditions of a sound metaphysic that has guided me in all 
my subsequent thinking. The year spent with him was a 
veritable Aufkldrung . It brought me a mental relief and 
an intellectual illumination that may be described as akin 
to a redemptive experience.” Nor was it only as a thinker 
that Bowne inspired Knudson. He was at the same time 
“a man of God through the unstained crystal of whose soul 
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divine truths shone , in radiant clearness on the world.” 1 
“It was his whole soul,” says Knudson, “not merely his 
intellect, that was a source of light.” It was the student’s 
high privilege to have frequent walks and talks with his 
teacher. Many a time coming back from a walk with Bowne 
through the Fenway there would come unsummoned to 
his lips Wordsworth’s lines written near Tintern Abbey: 

I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts. 

It was in these student days that Knudson formed the pur¬ 
pose which has been the single guiding aim of his life ever 
since, to rethink Christian theology in the light of the per- 
sonalistic philosophy. 

In 1897-98, as Jacob Sleeper Fellow of Boston University, 
he studied at the universities of Jena and Berlin. At Jena 
his outstanding teacher was Hans Hinrich Wendt, author 
of the great two-volume work on The Teaching of Jesus. 
At Berlin, he heard Bernhard Weiss in New Testament, 
Adolf von Harnack in Church History, and Julius Kaftan 
in Systematic Theology. While engaged in this year of 
study abroad, on January 1, 1898, he accepted an invita¬ 
tion to become Professor of Church History in Iliff School 
of Theology^Denver. .Colorado, a position which he held 
for two and a half years. He was only twenty-five years 
of age when he began his teaching in Denver and in the 
opening term every person in his classes was older than 
he. At the close of his second year of teaching, on July 7, 
1899, he was married to Miss Mathilde Johnson, daughter 
of the Rev. John H. Johnson, who had entertained Dr. 
Bowne in Norway in 1882, and who, interestingly enough, 
in 1893 had introduced the young Knudson to Bowne. In 
the spring of 1900 he received from Boston University the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of Philosophy, 
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and accepted the invitation of President Lemuel H. Murlin 
of Baker University to become Professor of Philosophy and 
English Bible at that institution. There for two years, as 
he once laughingly said to the writer, he occupied “not a 
chair but a whole settee,” teaching Philosophy, Bible, 
Church History, Sociology, and Economics. In 1902 he be¬ 
came Thoburn Professor of English Bible and Philosophy 
at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. From the very be¬ 
ginning of his teaching career, in every institution which 
he served he was eminently successful. 

In the meantime there had been slowly developing in 
Boston University School of Theology a critical situation 
which centered in the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, occupied by Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell. In 
those days the Board of Bishops was required to pass upon 
the fitness of all theological teachers of the church. Pro¬ 
fessor Mitchell was a thorough scholar and held critical 
views, especially as they concerned the Pentateuch, in ad¬ 
vance of his time. Formal complaints were filed against 
him and in 1905 the Board of Bishops refused to confirm 
him and he was relieved of his chair, although the authori¬ 
ties of the University and of the School of Theology stood 
loyally by, and faithfully supported, Dr. Mitchell through 
the whole unfortunate affair. The tragic outcome taught 
Methodism its lesson, for it put an end to such episcopal 
confirmation of theological teachers. The sacrifice Dr. 
Mitchell had to endure has had a salutary effect upon the 
cause of academic freedom throughout the denomination. 
But at the time the whole matter developed a major crisis 
in the history of the School. 

In that delicate and strategic hour, on December 13,1905, 
Knudson was invited to accept the chair left vacant by 
the removal of his honored teacher. His theological Alma 
Mater could not have chosen more wisely. As a student 
under Mitchell he had imbibed his professor’s progressive 
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views and held his teacher in deep regard and sincere affec¬ 
tion. He had, moreover, a positive approach to the Scrip¬ 
tures, combined with the ability, learned at the feet of 
his beloved teacher in philosophy, to discover the great 
highways of Old Testament thought and experience and to 
present the rich fruitage of the critical study of the records 
of Israel with illuminating clarity and emotional force. 
Knudson had felt keenly the lack of opportunity thus far 
in his college teaching for specialization in any one field. 
The call to the Chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Exege¬ 
sis clearly presented him with just such an opportunity 
in a most challenging manner, and he accepted the invita¬ 
tion. He had nine months in which to prepare for his new 
duties. He read the entire Old Testament in Hebrew and 
in the fall of 1906 began his remarkable career in Boston 
University School of Theology, which already spans a 
period of almost thirty-seven years. At the matriculation 
day exercises of the following year, after he had become 
acclimated in his new task, he gave his inaugural address 
as Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis on 
“The Old Testament Problem.” He had prepared himself 
with the greatest of care and rose to the delicately critical 
occasion with great distinction. 

The report of his address in The Christian Advocate of 
October 10,1907, reveals the remarkable impression it made 
upon his hearers: 

Dr. Knudson spoke for more than an hour and without a 
scrap of manuscript gave one of the finest addresses ever 
heard at that School. The poise of the man and the strength 
of his speech, the candor of his position and the enthusiasm 
of the teacher, the tact of the appeal and the deeply spiritual 
tone of the whole paper, made a profound impression and 
brought all shades of opinion into sympathetic touch with the 
great work of that department of Biblical study and made 
for the professor a reputation as a thinker, speaker and 
teacher which will be of great value to the University. There 
have been anxious days for this department in our School 
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of Theology, for in the removal of a popular teacher and in 
the manner of the removal there had been considerable feel¬ 
ing, and it has been repeatedly stated that the place could 
not be satisfactorily filled. Comparisons are not intended and 
ought not to be made, but this much ought to be said. Pro¬ 
fessor Knudson is thoroughly satisfactory in his department 
and his success is abundantly assured. 

His address awakened a widespread interest in the critical 
study of the Old Testament, and revealed the positive, con¬ 
structive conclusions to which it led. Moreover, in this 
initial success he set a high standard of workmanship. 

On Wednesday, March 30, 1910, Dr. Knudson, accom¬ 
panied by his wife, left Boston for Europe to pursue special 
Old Testament studies in the University of Berlin. On the 
preceding Monday a farewell dinner was given him at 
which Dr. Bowne in an informal address said that of all 
the students he had ever had there was none that he would 
put above Professor Knudson. Only four days afterward, 
on Friday, April 1, Dr. Bowne suddenly passed away. 

Dean Knudson had already arrived in Europe when 
the sad news of Bowne’s death reached him. It filled him 
with a sense of irrevocable loss. At once he sent to Zions 
Herald his brief tribute: 

Professor Bowne is gone! Not until April 14 did this 
sad news reach us. We were then in Paris. It was a dark 
and dreary day. And since then the clouds for us have not 
lifted. Boston will not be the same place without him, and 
Boston University—how is she bereft! Her chief light is 
gone out. ... I cannot adequately express my sense of per¬ 
sonal loss. While a student in college twenty years ago, his 
books fascinated me, and called forth an admiration which 
with the years has deepened into a love and reverence such 
as one seldom comes to feel towards another of one's kind ... 

No teacher of philosophy, so far as I know, so completely met 
the deepest needs of his time as Professor Bowne. And be¬ 
cause those needs in their essential nature are not ephemeral, 
but permanent and to some degree universal, his light is, 
to my mind, destined to be as that which shineth more and 
more. 
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After Knudson’s return from abroad, Dr. Lemuel H. 
Murlin, who became President of Boston University in 1911, 
urgently invited him to succeed Bowne as Professor of Phi¬ 
losophy, but the time and energy he had already put into 
the Old Testament field made it seem unwise for him to ac¬ 
cept the invitation. The understanding was then reached, 
however, that upon the retirement of Dr. Sheldon, Knudson 
would succeed him as Professor of Systematic Theology. 
Accordingly, in 1913, he began to prepare himself for this 
by offering a course in “The Theological Aspects of Philos¬ 
ophy,” in which he dealt with the philosophical foundations 
of religion. And with the same preparation in view from 
year to year he offered a course in the “Life and Teachings 
of Jesus.” Upon the retirement of Dr. Sheldon in 1921, 
after a long and distinguished career of teaching, Knudson 
became Professor of Systematic Theology. 

At last he was launched upon what many years before he 
had formulated as his major life purpose to rethink Chris¬ 
tian theology in the light of the personalistic philosophy. Of 
his theological standpoint he says, “I have deliberately 
taken my start from the philosophy of personalism.” Per¬ 
sonalism he defines as “that form of idealism which gives 
equal recognition to both the pluralistic and monistic as¬ 
pects of experience and which finds in the conscious unity, 
identity, and free activity of personality the key to the 
nature of reality, and the solution of the ultimate problems 
of philosophy.” Now he was in his element, where his na¬ 
tive philosophical bent had an unhindered field. His love 
for his great teacher, and the intellectual stimulus he had 
received when he sat at Bowne’s feet, blossomed forth into 
new expression, and the department of Systematic Theol¬ 
ogy began to feel the impulses of new vitality. 

He had already acquired international reputation as a 
scholar, and in December, 1923, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Theology was conferred upon him by the Uni- 
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versity of Berlin, a scholastic recognition which he greatly 
prized. Whatever political differences there may be be¬ 
tween Germany and America, Knudson never ceased to 
have a very high regard for the German scholarship of pre- 
Nazi days. 

In 1926, at the resignation of Dean James A. Beebe to 
become President of Allegheny College, Dr. Knudson was 
invited by President Daniel L. Marsh to become Dean of 
Boston University School of Theology. He hesitated to ac¬ 
cept, fearing that his administrative duties might handicap 
his productivity as a scholar. But such generous adminis¬ 
trative assistance was assured him that his reluctance was 
overcome and on March 8, 1926, he was elected Dean, the 
first appointment made by President Marsh in Boston Uni¬ 
versity. For more than twelve years every department of the 
School felt the poised, constructive force of his administra¬ 
tion. The School made significant advance in all the deeper 
ranges of its work. 

At the General Conference of 1936 at Columbus, Ohio, 
the Century of Service Campaign was officially launched, 
which was designed to celebrate the one hundred years of 
life of Boston University School of Theology. This Cente¬ 
nary celebration was to come to its climax in 1939, the 
School having been founded in 1839. A Sabbatical leave 
of absence was granted to Dean Knudson by the President 
and Board of Trustees for a portion of the academic year 
1937-38, that he might recuperate bis physical energies, de¬ 
pleted from forty years of continuous work with scarcely 
a vacation. With Mrs. Knudson, on July 17, 1937, he set 
sail for Europe. After attending, as an official delegate, 
the Edinburgh Conference on Faith and Order, and after 
studying at close range Methodist theological education in 
England, accompanied by Mrs. Knudson he spent several 
months in Norway, where they were among relatives, and 
in Italy, where the Dean walked many miles daily under 
the healing rays of the sun. 
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His health grew stronger, yet it became increasingly 
clear to him that he ought not to attempt to continue his 
triple duties as administrator, teacher, and author after his 
return. A choice, he felt, must be made, and since he had 
reached the age of sixty-five, a common age of retirement, 
since his health was somewhat impaired, and since the 
administrative duties were becoming increasingly burden¬ 
some in connection with the Centenary Campaign, he de¬ 
cided to ask to be relieved of his office. This request was 
reluctantly granted, and upon his retirement from the 
deanship on June 30, 1938, he was elected Dean Emeritus, 
in which relation he has continued his work as teacher and 
writer. 

It has been the writer’s high privilege to come close to 
the subject of this sketch, to receive his counsel in hours of 
decision, to walk often with him, and to talk at length with 
him about matters both superficial, and profound. He has 
known him successively as teacher, parishioner, colleague, 
and chief, and has listened to his steadying and comforting 
voice in the greatest sadness of his life. Out of thirty- 
two years of intimate fellowship he would now view this 
man in the various phases of his career as teacher, produc¬ 
tive scholar, administrator, churchman, and as a man of 
warm human interests. Having given a swift outline of 
his life let us estimate more intimately its meaning and 
value. 

First of all, Knudson is a teacher. From college days he 
was clearly destined to the professor’s chair, and it has 
been his major interest to be a teacher in the field of re¬ 
ligion. The writer has felt his power as a teacher primarily 
in the Old Testament field, and so limits himself to this 
phase of his teaching career. He made Hebrew interesting. 
He made the prophets live. To hear him merely read a 
great passage from an Old Testament prophet has meant 
for many a student a revelation of the rich, warm humanity 
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of Israel’s seers. The great utterances of the Old Testament 
prophets, sages, and saints stirred the teacher to the depths 
of his being, and his students felt the contagion of his 
passion. He is clear as crystal in his thinking, systematic 
and orderly in its presentation. He knows where he is 
going and he knows when he has arrived. He teaches with 
conviction. For him there is always a “true view” and he 
becomes its protagonist. But he knows the views he re¬ 
jects and has no hesitation in their exposition to use the 
method of reductio ad absurdum. He teaches out of a rich 
background of religious experience. Mind and heart fuse. 
To hear him explain a profound Old Testament concept, 
such as the New Covenant, not only imparts knowledge but 
also kindles emotion. He would sometimes quote with en¬ 
thusiastic approval Schiller’s lines: 

What thou thinkest belongs to all; 

What thou feelest is thine alone. 

Would’st thou make him thine own, 

Feel thou the God whom thou thinkest. 

We often left his classroom thrilled to the core of our being. 

He is at present, so far as I know, the dean of Methodist 
theological teachers in America. He began his career as a 
theological teacher in the Iliff School of Theology in the 
spring of 1898 and has continued it down to the present. 
Even the six years of this period during which he taught 
at two church colleges, Baker University and Allegheny 
College, were devoted for the most part to theological sub¬ 
jects. Thus his career of theological teaching spans a 
period of forty-five years. 

Next to the teacher is Knudson the productive scholar. 
He has always conceived his task as a theological professor 
as twofold, to teach and to write. His writing has always 
grown directly out of his teaching. Four books have come 
from his pen in the Old Testament field. The Old Testa¬ 
ment Problem (1908) represents the expansion and re¬ 
shaping of his inaugural address as Professor of Hebrew 
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and Old Testament Exegesis. His The Beacon Lights of 
Prophecy (1914) is a study of the life and teaching of the 
prophets of the Old Testament down to the end of the 
Babylonian exile, and focuses attention upon Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Deutero-Isaiah. His The Reli¬ 
gious Teaching of the Old Testament (1918) is his most 
comprehensive book in the Old Testament field, and com¬ 
bines in a unique synthesis a systematic and historical ex¬ 
position of the chief Old Testament religious ideas. His 
The Prophetic Movement in Israel (1921) is a brief handbook 
adapted for use in adult study groups, in which he traces 
the prophetic movement in the Old Testament from its 
beginninbs throughout the entire range of its life. This 
latter volume has been translated into Burmese, and his 
The Beacon Lights of Prophecy and The Religious Teaching 
of the Old Testament have been translated into Japanese. 

In the field of Systematic Theology his writings have 
consistently fulfilled his purpose, fashioned in his student 
days under Bowne, to rethink Christian theology in the 
light of the personalistic philosophy. In 1924 came his first 
book in this field, Present Tendencies in Religious Thought. 
This was followed in 1927 by The Philosophy of Personal¬ 
ism, in which the philosophical system founded by his great 
teacher received its most thorough and comprehensive ex¬ 
position in the light of its historical development. Then 
came the two large volumes, which, taken together, give 
his own comprehensive view and systematic exposition of 
Christian theology, The Doctrine of God (1930) and The 
Doctrine of Redemption (1933). His last book, The Valid¬ 
ity of Religious Experience (1937), may be regarded as a 
supplement to The Philosophy of Personalism. It applies 
the personalistic epistemology to the field of religious ex¬ 
perience, maintaining that religion is “a fundamental and 
independent aspect of human nature.” This personalistic 
conception of religion, Knudson says, is the most significant 
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contribution made to the philosophy of religion in modern 
times. In his view religion stands in its own right as an 
“autonomous validity,” as much so as does our cognitive 
nature. There is, he maintains, a religious a priori as there 
is a theoretical, a moral, and an aesthetic a priori. He is 
now finishing a book on Christian Ethics. When this vol¬ 
ume is published it will round out a brilliant contribution 
to the whole field of Systematic Theology which, as com¬ 
monly understood, includes Apologetics, Christian Doctrine, 
and Ethics, and will represent a comprehensive rethinking 
of the whole field of Christian theology from a definite 
philosophical standpoint. Only the most scrupulous sense 
of the stewardship of his time has made possible, in the 
midst of a full teaching schedule, this solid contribution to 
the field of Christian scholarship. Although never physi¬ 
cally vigorous, he has learned how to work within limita¬ 
tions with amazing application and persistency. He has 
treasured a motto from Goethe which unlocks his secret, 
“In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” (By 
limitation one shows oneself master.) 

At length the teacher and productive scholar added to 
his work the task of an administrator. He was Dean of the 
School of Theology for twelve years and three months. 
Fears that the deanship might crowd out productive schol¬ 
arship were soon banished as the alumni saw volumes con¬ 
tinue to flow from his pen. He brought to his task as ad¬ 
ministrator mature wisdom, good common sense, and long 
experience in theological teaching. Never has the writer 
known a person who was so much identified with an insti¬ 
tution as was he with the School over which he for that 
period presided as Dean. 

His leadership was selfless. What is best for the School 
—that was his sole interest. Under his administration the 
School made great advance in its financial undergirding. 
Up to the time of his retirement as Dean, $293,431 had 
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been subscribed to the Century of Service Campaign. Dur¬ 
ing his deanship contributions and pledges to the School 
amounted to $775,448. In addition to these gifts, $178,243 
were received for current expenses from various churches 
and other local and individual sources. With a native fru¬ 
gality which was his inheritance, and with shrewd business 
judgment which amazed many who knew him only as a 
teacher and author, he administered the financial affairs 
of the School as a conscientious steward, and greatly but¬ 
tressed its economic foundations. His loyalty to the School 
of Theology is evidenced by the fact that he and Mrs. 
Knudson have contributed $18,000 to the Century of Ser¬ 
vice Campaign and have pledged $2000 more. His deanship 
was a tower of strength to the School, for his name and 
spirit elicited the confidence of professors, students, and 
the church at large, and under his leadership there took 
place marked lifting of academic standards and a general 
heightening of educational efficiency. President Marsh has 
always taken “justifiable pride” in this his first appoint¬ 
ment made as President of Boston University. At the end 
of Knudson’s term as Dean, President Marsh wrote him as 
follows: 

I have often said that I could not have made a better ap¬ 
pointment, and after twelve and a half years’ experience, I 
repeat that I have never made a better appointment. The 
thing I have liked about you most of all is your fine co¬ 
operative, loyal spirit. 

During his deanship the significance of Knudson the 
churchman became increasingly apparent. From his earli¬ 
est days he had been, by inheritance and choice, a Metho¬ 
dist. He has viewed his task as being that of a Methodist 
theologian. Every book from his pen has been published 
by the Methodist Publishing House. His churchmanship 
found its most immediate expression in his active interest 
in the local Methodist Church of the community in which 
he resided. 
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This phase of his life the present writer came to know 
while he was Dr. Knudson’s pastor at Epworth Methodist 
Church in Cambridge. He was a regular worshiper, always 
in his place on Sunday morning and always an encouraging 
and inspiring presence to minister and congregation alike. 
But it was at the prayer meeting where his personality 
made its greatest impact upon the church. We learned to 
wait for his words which usually brought the meeting to 
its close. In that relatively small circle he would bear 
simple, positive witness to the deep things of God in such 
a manner as to lead those present to feel something akin 
to that stirring of soul the Emmaus-bound disciples had 
felt when the Master teacher had drawn near: 

Did not our heart burn within us, 

While he talked with us by the way, and 
While he opened to us the Scriptures? 

The deanship led inevitably into activities which con¬ 
cerned the Methodist Church as a whole. Twice his Annual 
Conference, the New England Southern, sent him as a dele¬ 
gate to General Conference. He took intense interest in 
the then near-at-hand great spiritual anniversaries of 
Methodism: the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 
establishment, on Dec. 24, 1934, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the two hundredth anniversary in 1938 of 
John Wesley’s Aldersgate experience, when his heart was 
strangely warmed. He read widely in the sources of Metho¬ 
dism and thus immersed himself in the Methodist heritage. 
Then by way of the printed page in Zions Herald and 
elsewhere, he called upon his fellow Methodists to make a 
mighty pilgrimage in spirit back to the fountain source 
of the Church. 

He vigorously espoused the cause of the unification of 
Methodism and became the outstanding advocate of it in 
the New England region. As a member of the General Con¬ 
ference of 1936 and of the Uniting Conference, he played 
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an important part in bringing to pass the unification of the 
three Methodisms, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist 
Protestant Church. 

Finally, there is an ordinary human side to Knudson. He 
has unsuspected areas of interest. He attends the football 
and baseball games of the University and follows the 
scores and standings of the great League teams with gen¬ 
uine interest. He knows the names of the players and from 
the bleachers watches the plays with the spontaneity and 
abandon of a boy. The range of his friendships is amaz¬ 
ingly wide and his memory of personalities tenacious and 
accurate. Even when absorbed in research on a book he 
keeps his ear to the ground and knows what is going on in 
the world of human affairs. He shows an intense interest 
in political issues and takes an out-and-out stand on mat¬ 
ters of profound public import. 

Our topic is Knudson, the man. There are mysteries of 
personality that defy human analysis. There are 

. . . Thoughts hardly to be packed 

Into a narrow act; 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped. 

Behind and beyond our description is the man himself. When 
the total bent of a man’s life has been in the direction of 
goodness, beauty, and truth, seventy years of such living 
make us emphasize not so much what he has done as what 
he has become. Dean Knudson’s mere presence in a class¬ 
room, a Faculty meeting, a Committee meeting, a service 
of worship, a General Conference, or a private home brings 
with it dignity and a heightening of value. And the closer 
one comes to his innermost soul, the more profound be¬ 
comes one’s recognition of his moral worth. To know him 
is an inspiration. To enjoy his friendship is a priceless 
blessing. 


CHAPTER II 


BOWNE AND PERSONALISM 
By Bishop Francis J. McConnell (New York) 

There is a peculiar fitness in making a place for a chapter 
on Bowne and Personalism in a volume of essays in honor 
of Albert C. Knudson. Professor Knudson was a favorite 
pupil of Bowne and for Knudson’s philosophic ability 
Bowne had great respect. Moreover, Knudson’s treatment 
of personalism is a most ample exposition of Bowne’s sys¬ 
tem and a most elaborate application of personalism to 
fields outside the strictly metaphysical. In my own judg¬ 
ment, or preference, Knudson’s Philosophy of Personalism 
is the most important in all his list of surpassingly im¬ 
portant books. 

I have an interesting recollection of the first time I 
heard Bowne speak of his philosophy as personalism. It 
was in 1905, just a few days before he started on his trip 
around the world. I called on him at Longwood and he told 
me that he intended to call his theory personalism. I 
thought I knew him well enough to ask him if he thought 
such a title would provide adequate emphasis on what he 
had been used to call objective idealism. He replied that he 
had weighed all that, and I had sense enough not to push 
my inquiry. After he had returned from his tour he spoke 
again, and often, as if with the new title he had worked 
personalism through to conclusions that satisfied him. 
What remained, he said, was to work it out into its impli¬ 
cations. He hoped to write a brief sketch of philosophic 
history showing the trends toward his own views. Aside 
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from this, and a course of lectures on Berkeley, he spoke 
as if he considered his constructive work as done. Looking 
back now at the entire course of his teaching we see that 
there was a momentum about it which forbade his stopping 
short of personalism. 

Perhaps as good a way as any to look at Bowne’s per¬ 
sonalism is to regard it over against some forms of im- 
personalism with which he fought all his life. He began 
his public career in the early seventies with the little book 
on The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. John Dewey once 
remarked to me that this book was one of the first on 
philosophy which he ever read, and it had indeed a wide 
reading, because of the vigor with which it attacked what 
seemed to be materialism, though the followers of Spencer 
did not call their theories by that name. With Spencer, 
however, matter and force and their laws were primary 
and determinative, with little place for the spiritual and 
personal. The scientific world of that day largely thought 
of the physical universe in terms of the old-fashioned 
atomic theory,—infinitesimal, indivisible bits of stuff whose 
actions and interactions were the basic reality. To account 
for our knowledge of the external universe, recourse was 
had to sensations in consciousness which in some way ac¬ 
companied the material activities, always without any 
noteworthy power on their own account. The sensation, 
or impression, factors of this doctrine go back to Locke 
who conceived of the outside world as reporting itself upon 
the mind as on something like a wax tablet. Under all this 
was the assumption of an external world, which was taken 
for granted, mostly as in one form or another of atomic 
theory, theory which, by the way, went back to the Greeks. 
Whether as stuff or as centers of force, all these atomic 
philosophies made matter self-sufficient. 

Berkeley would not accept this assumption of a hard- 
and-fast material world, self-sufficient on its own account. 
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He maintained that if the sensations could be kept in ex¬ 
istence by any force, the outside world could fall away 
and no one be any the wiser. In place of material Berkeley 
put God as the reality whose works were reported by the 
sensations. Bowne always held that Berkeley had struck 
a fatal blow against materialism. After Berkeley came 
Hume who pointed out, as against Berkeley’s assumption of 
God, that whatever caused the sensations could be thought 
of as neither matter nor spirit. All we have left by Hume 
is the sensations themselves,—and just about nothing else 
except certain propensities to feign ideas of substance, 
cause, self, and anything else that would promise to bring 
system and rationality into our philosophy. Here again 
Bowne asserted that Hume had rendered incalculable ser¬ 
vice by showing the utter nihilism and skepticism of sen¬ 
sationalism, though probably this was not the result at 
which Hume was aiming. 

It remained for Thomas Hill Green to show how the sen¬ 
sationalists smuggled into their thinking about all they 
were professing to rule out. Associations of sensations 
cannot associate except as something holds them together. 
With sensations in constant flux, each perishing as fast as 
born, Green insisted that associationalism has to assume 
an active self to make it possible for the sensations to as¬ 
sociate, something abiding across the flow,—some unity 
over against the many. He showed that by the use of 
ordinary personal terms to which they inevitably resort the 
associationalists make out a plausible case which would be 
impossible without such smuggling. If the sensations are 
to report anything, there must be somebody to whom to 
report. That “somebody,” which the holders of the associa- 
tionalist view thus appropriated, could be none other than 
the self or selves. 

It is wonderful to note how this belief in sensations asso¬ 
ciating themselves together as the basis of external knowl- 
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edge persists. A leading metaphysician recently referred 
to cross-sections of experience of the world in such terms 
as to let one suppose that experiences float in the intellec¬ 
tual air as mental soap bubbles or thistle blooms till they 
find lodgment in a mind. 

William James used to say to his pupils that in the doc¬ 
trine of a substantial self Bowne crawled into a hole and 
pulled the hole in after him. By which he meant, or was 
taken to mean, that shut up within the lonesomeness of 
individuality the self could not find its way out to the world 
of persons or of things. This is to miss the essential ac¬ 
tivity of the self,—which knows itself, and which as the 
basis of that self-experience assumes also a common ob¬ 
jective ground on which it enters into communication with 
other selves. Perhaps, psychologically speaking, it is the 
other way around,—the self may become aware of other 
selves first. In any event, it is virtually impossible for the 
self to doubt the existence of other selves or the fact of a 
basis on which it meets those selves. We can call this 
awareness the result of inference or assumption, or what 
we please. As soon as we begin to think about the problem 
we recognize the activity of ourselves in adjusting our¬ 
selves to other selves, and to the realm in which we meet 
them. Even when in conversation we seem to ourselves to 
be most passively receiving what a companion is saying, 
we are aware that our minds are alert to catch every word, 
and words are only symbols to call forth the understanding 
of the hearer. We say of a speaker that his utterance is 
easy “to follow.” If one thinker walks ahead the other, or 
others, put their steps into his tracks. The process is move¬ 
ment throughout. It is more than that—it is positive con¬ 
struction and reconstruction. To refer again to the remark 
of William James, no matter how completely the Bownian 
idealist pulls the hole in after him, he can upon the faintest 
signal, or upon no signal at all, by memory and expecta- 
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tion and imagination, reproduce in his thought that outer 
world. The terms “inner” and “outer” are themselves 
mental creations. The elusiveness of the self is due not 
to its being in a hole, but to its being present in all that 
we do, which means that in consciousness it is always 
acting. We never find it without some content. Even when 
in moments at the vanishing point of consciousness as in 
illness or in sleep, or when it seems nearly stripped of all 
content as in extreme boredom, the self knows who it is 
that is vanishing, or bored. The self is an active agent and 
its apparent elusiveness comes out of our never being able 
to catch the self when it is not acting. 

In his formal exposition of personalism Bowne liked to 
refer to his successive arguments as steps toward per¬ 
sonalism. Without adhering to his outline we may refer to 
this necessity of the creative, constitutive activity of the 
self in knowing as an important, perhaps the most im¬ 
portant, step toward personalism. We can go further. We 
can find reasons for believing that self, or selves, are 
the only beings actually real. For Bowne things are real 
only as they act. A thing which was not doing anything 
would not be existing. In selfhood we find joined the two 
marks of being,—that of abiding and that of changing. The 
self has the necessary unity and the necessary endurance. It 
can know itself as one against the many, and as the per¬ 
sistent in the midst of a stream of changes. The material 
world is in incessant change, and in changing, changes 
through and through. The physicist has made it clear that 
the world of things which we see and hear and feel is only 
apparently abiding. Underneath all this pageantry which 
our eyes behold are the atoms conceived of after the 
manner of infinitesimal solar systems, each with planets of 
negative, electric charge revolving around a center of posi¬ 
tive charge. This doctrine of the physicists had been gen¬ 
erally adopted before Bowne passed away and while it adds 
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nothing to the essential soundness of his claim that being 
is acting, does help the imagination in getting hold of the 
notion of the material world as incessant activity. Even 
the atoms change, we are told. The negative electrons 
which revolve, or travel in ellipses, around the positive are 
ever and again leaping from one orbit in their system to 
another and thus causing the profoundest transformations 
in the material world. Still, if we had only the atoms as 
impenetrable indivisible bits of stuff they would not make 
the theory of being as activity impossible, for the atoms 
of the old notion arose only from an agreement by the 
scientists to carry their thought no further. They were a 
mental frontier or a no-man’s land beyond which the scien¬ 
tists for the time being agreed not to pass. If the stuff- 
atoms really had done nothing they could not have founded 
the infinite changes which are so inescapable a feature of 
our universe, that world of which Lowell wrote—“condi¬ 
tion strange, where nought abiding is but only change.” 
Anything in the material universe that appears enduring 
has only the sameness of a flame which bums so steadily 
as to seem always the same, and burning is incessant 
change. 

I keep referring to these conceptions of atomic activity 
because they were the assumptions which, in Bowne’s 
opinion, were always taken by the materialistically inclined 
as not needing establishment themselves, but which, re¬ 
garded as self-existing, self-sufficing, and basic, were al¬ 
ways putting on airs of superiority toward theistic and 
personalistic ideas as if the latter did not rest on their 
own foundation. We must not forget that the philosophy 
against which Bowne fought most earnestly was of the 
variety which made a place, of a sort, for mental states 
but which held to the physical states as fundamental. The 
theory against which Bowne waged relentless war started 
with John Locke, and John Locke was not an atheist by 
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any means. Nevertheless, it is easy to see how he, perhaps 
without full awareness of what he was doing, made the 
external material world primary and determinative. That 
world makes impressions upon a tablet, the mind, which 
passively receives them. Now it is possible for us to argue 
that mind, Nature, action, and reaction are equal, and that 
the tablet had to have enough force on its own account 
to receive and hold the impression. We might say this, if 
we thought it worth while, but saying it would not change 
Locke’s meaning appreciably. 

One more word about the hurdle which Bowne had to 
overcome in his labors for personalism. I refer to the 
physicist’s claim not to be concerned so much about atomic 
activities as about the reign of law of which they are a 
manifestation. To this Bowne replied that law is nothing 
in itself, but a statement or a description according to 
which changes take place, that there is no reason for be¬ 
lieving that material things act of themselves or in obedi¬ 
ence to law except as law is the decree of a reality not 
material. The question is not as to existence but as to the 
kind of existence. Laws, feelings, ideas exist but as the 
expression of a reality which Bowne thought of as spiritual 
and personal—a theistic reality in definitely personal terms. 

Now as to the basis which personalism itself takes as 
the all-essential. If we were to stop here the critic might 
insist that personalism rests upon a flimsy foundation in¬ 
deed, for the only persons we know are human beings and 
we cannot well found a cosmic system on the power of hu¬ 
man beings alone, no matter how humanistic we may be. 
Here we come upon Bowne’s method of postulating as 
mental, and indeed human necessities, whatever the high¬ 
est human life calls for. This is sometimes called Bowne’s 
pragmatism, but it is more than that, though Bowne had 
considerable sympathy with pragmatic method. He ob¬ 
jected that pragmatism had a tendency downward to more 
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and more utilitarian standards. To such exhortations as 
that we may take the higher values of life as the most 
truly utilitarian, he replied that this was a surrender of 
pragmatism outright as conceding that the mind has values 
on its own account without regard to the practical results 
of the pragmatic process. Bowne’s own method might have 
been called humanistic, though that word was not so cur¬ 
rent in his day as now. His contention was that in making 
adjustments to the world in which they find themselves 
men must make the largest assumptions possible, if they 
do not encounter disproof. They are to point the will-to- 
believe in the loftiest direction. Inner consistency, har¬ 
mony with the noblest dreams of mankind, productivity of 
largest and best life,—these considerations and others like 
them he held fast in man’s search for the truth. To the 
materialistically-minded, who cried out that all this as¬ 
sumption is denied by the theories and discoveries of 
science, he replied that science makes its assumptions also, 
with the difference that the scientist carries assumptions 
which are useful tools in his own field over into the meta¬ 
physical where they may have no validity. For example, I 
often heard Bowne say that in the study of psychological 
processes as such the psychologist may legitimately say that 
he is teaching psychology without a soul, which may mean 
that he is merely tracing the order of connection among 
mental states, or the dependence of mental processes on 
nervous conditions, or other matters of the kind. To speak 
of psychology without a soul, however, in philosophic theory 
was to him entirely different. 

I do not wish to use an unworthy illustration here but I 
do like to think of Davy Crockett’s guiding principle as a 
frontiersman when I am reading some of Bowne’s work,— 
“When in doubt, go ahead.” Crockett did not mean by 
this a blind thrashing about, or lunging ahead. He meant 
that, after getting all the facts he could, and considering 
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all the possibilities, he reached a decision with a preference 
for forward movement. Likewise, Bowne preached the 
virtue that after winning all the truth we can in a given 
position, we make a choice, take a vote, and accept the 
consequences of going ahead. Thus he postulated personal 
theism as the path ahead for mankind. 

There were difficulties enough in thinking about God— 
the World-Ground, to use Bowne’s own word—as personal. 
Some critics declared that even if the personal God and 
his personal creations were to cease to exist, space would 
still exist and therefore space had physical reality of some 
sort independent of God to which God had to adjust himself. 
Now and again some rather reckless realist would avow 
that he could more easily think of God and man and all 
things in space as disappearing than of space itself as dis¬ 
appearing. This was indeed many years ago. In our day 
of less sense-bound physicists, we are hearing that space 
is the condition of relatedness - between - things,—which 
means, one may suppose, that if things were to meet such 
an annihilation, space would go too. It would seem a bit 
extreme to have a set of relations remaining after there 
were no things to relate. Other modem students of the 
relativistic school mix space and time together so as to 
leave us in doubt as to what space, realistically conceived, 
may be. Neither of these later schools, even on the founda¬ 
tion of their own teachings, could say much decisive against 
Bowne’s advocacy, following Kant, of the mental form 
under which the mind looks upon the objective world. Put 
extremely, and yet I think legitimately, we can say that 
Bowne held that space might disappear if we could think 
of mind as ceasing to have experiences without space as one 
of its mental forms. In which event we might suggest to 
the realists who try to overwhelm the idealists with the 
question as to whether we would not annihilate everything 
if we did away with space, that even if space should be an- 
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nihilated, there would still be minds,—the Mind and minds, 
the Mind and the Creator of minds. 

The problem of time was much harder for Bowne. Here 
again he held to time as mental form, but this solution 
had to he thought and not pictured. Space can be conceived 
of as one co-existent whole, but not so time with its past, 
present, and future, with only the present existing and with 
each instant perishing as soon as it arrives, with only the 
mind holding fast the present which is becoming past. 
Bowne frankly faced this difficulty without giving any so¬ 
lution except what has to be grasped by thought. There is 
nothing for the imagination to lay hold on. In a word, 
Bowne taught that the processes of the world, material and 
personal, so far as personal activities are those of creatures, 
are in succession and time is the form under which the 
mind grasps succession. The only illustration of this I ever 
knew Bowne to undertake was the classroom hint that in 
reading a book whose time-schedule of events is completed, 
or more especially, in watching a drama, our knowledge of 
the outcome beforehand does not affect our interest in the 
unfolding of the plot. This is not altogether successful 
even as a hint. Bowne used to say that if we grasp the 
ideality of time the problem of before-and-after vanishes 
in any sense that we can realize, which is no doubt true, 
but which is a summary dismissal of the question. 

I once asked him if he thought that any finite mind, on 
our acceptance of the Christian belief in immortality, could 
ever attain to an experience of time as God knows it. He 
replied that he believed not. Of course, on the other hand 
the Bowne doctrine insisted as strongly as any on the 
Divine Person’s realizing all the experiences of his crea¬ 
tures, through an infinite sympathy, even more keenly than 
the creature himself, but he surrendered very little of the 
divine absolutism. Indeed, when Bowne made time ideal, 
and when he allowed to the Divine mind nothing at all 
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suggestive of the processes of the human mind, he seemed 
to many to narrow extremely the likeness of the human 
person to the Divine person. 

Still, we must not forget that the bestowal of freedom 
upon men is to a degree a genuine limitation of God himself. 
Without raising the question as to whether God is finite as 
having within himself unrealized possibilities to which he 
has not yet attained, we may say that he is finite in having 
accepted limitations through the freedom of men. Even 
here we have to be careful and not say too much. Bowne 
in private conversations used to declare that the tracks for 
the career of men are pretty well laid down, that the finite 
will has the choice of accepting the divine plan for himself 
and of going on in joyful companionship with the Infinite, 
or of saying, “No” to the plan and of “being dragged 
along.” This is grim, and is the utterance of informal mood, 
but does mean that Bowne did not believe that the finite 
was to be allowed to thwart the Infinite. 

Bowne was averse to allowing anything to cramp the free 
life of the Infinite. God’s laws are to be taken as expressing 
his nature, and while Bowne maintained that with the 
moral laws of God there can be no variableness nor shadow 
of turning as far as the Divine is concerned, the laws of 
thought or of activity which do not express some moral or 
intellectual necessity are not to be regarded as binding 
fetters on the Divine activity. This conception Bowne stated 
in his exposition of Transcendental Empiricism, which 
means that just as in the realm of nature we have to wait 
and see what the laws are and what will happen from them, 
so likewise in reflecting upon the Divine nature we must 
not be overzealous in declaring what must happen from 
the “categories.” We must wait and see. Freedom as far 
as is morally and rationally conceivable is an attribute 
of personal existence, both of God and of the persons whom 
he has created. 
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There is notable emphasis placed today upon the person- 
alists who call themselves pluralists. There is no objection 
to this school, if they keep clear of thinking of persons as 
existing in their own right and strength, somewhat as the 
philosophers of an earlier period used to think of the soul 
as a simple substance, with a self-sufficiency due to its 
being simple, whereas a complex substance might con¬ 
ceivably be in danger of being disintegrated into its com¬ 
ponent factors. This notion seems to some tough-minded 
logicians to carry with it the inevitability of the soul’s pre¬ 
existence inasmuch as the soul’s indestructibility implies, 
in their logic, the impossibility of its ever having been 
created. Bowne would have none of this. He believed that 
all things depend upon the will of God, and what that will 
calls for will exist or cease to exist, as the case may be. 
Anything worth saving will be saved. Formal logic in this 
speculative realm, he insisted, is a poor guide. “For all I 
know, I existed in some other realm before I was born upon 
this earth,” he declared, “and by the same logic I existed 
at the center of the sun.” 

For pluralism as involving the worth of persons he ex¬ 
pressed approval. Just as he had no use for the doctrine 
of pre-existence, so he had on the other hand no patience 
with the various doctrines, mystic or otherwise, of the 
person’s being absorbed into the divine. He did not believe 
that a person could lose his individuality by higher than 
human development, for individual existence makes the 
person an end-in-himself. Interestingly enough he did have 
a little whimsical sympathy with the non-Christian notion 
of the possible degradation of the soul into some lower form 
like thinghood or some other subhuman existence. This 
not because he had any hankering after any form of 
“Karma” but because he looked upon the rejection of 
genuine human ideals as possibly involving the loss of true 
humanity. 
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In The Principles of Ethics we see the Bowne regard for 
persons worked out into his most complete statement. The 
moral life has three aspects,—the law of goodwill binding 
upon all men everywhere, the need of the utmost endeavor, 
especially intellectual, to find ways and means of working 
the goodwill into expression, the necessity of an expanding 
human ideal as both the mainspring and achievement of 
continuous moral progress. 

So far as the framing of ethical theory is concerned many 
regard the Ethics as the best of his books. His detailed 
suggestions as to ethical procedure are not so important. 
For example, recall that well-known statement that “many 
persons of the Yahoo type declaim on the failure of mar¬ 
riage for the obvious reason that they themselves are 
failures,” which overlooks the equally obvious consideration 
that some person, not altogether Yahoo, fails in a particular 
marriage and does not fail anywhere else. This was an in¬ 
stance of Bowne’s enjoying the flash of his rapier. Indeed 
when he was not thrusting at Yahoos he remarked that 
there are many things in the world worse than easy 
divorce. 

On the fundamental ethical principles Bowne was at his 
best. On the institutional aspect of society’s many-sided 
functioning he was not so good, but even here his passion 
was for the welfare of men. His shortcoming was that he 
kept his emphasis so much on individuals as such that he 
did not take enough account of the fact that in organized 
groups individuals attain to powers which they do not reach 
as separate individuals. He once said that there is nothing 
in an institution but the individuals that compose it. Take 
them away and nothing is left. All this is true enough 
from one angle but it is not the whole truth. Men working 
as institutions leave records of themselves in changed con¬ 
ditions of living, dt may be, or of outlook on life. Do away 
with all the people in the institution and what the institu- 
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tion has accomplished may remain. The realization that 
persons working together once accomplished such and such 
results through co-operation itself has its effect on after 
generations, and calls them anew to organized effort. In 
speaking of institutions Bowne was sometimes most naive, 
especially as to the needlessness of organization, and in¬ 
deed its harmfulness. The release of human powers into 
larger experience through organized life did not impress 
him enough, and that, too, when he was thinking only of 
the welfare of men. His logical severity could not endure 
hearing society spoken of as an organism, and indeed, in 
this it is obvious that he was logically correct, but his em¬ 
phasis on this correctness prevented his due consideration 
of the social truth that after all men are members one of 
another. 

We must never forget, however, that those inadequacies 
came out of his desire for human good. In his closing 
years he showed deepening regard for the possibility of 
improving the human lot by the utilization of economic 
forces, a regard which showed itself at times in contempt 
for the “sentimentalist,” the “weak brother,” who in the 
name of his conscience attempts to hold up humanity’s 
progress, especially including the material advance. “When 
this happens,” he said, “somebody must step out and 
knock the weak brother down, to let the human proces¬ 
sion move on.” He did not give sufficient consideration to 
the historic truth that it is often the strong brother, not 
at all sentimental, who slows down and holds up the human 
procession. 

When all this has been duly set down it must be remem¬ 
bered that he held to something like pragmatism in social 
action which he called “Humanity’s Eminent Domain,” by 
which, of course, he meant that this earth and all its goods 
belong to the humanity that can use them best for the good 
of men. He insisted that “up-to-date” the treatment of 
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the so-called backward peoples by the so-called civilized 
nations had been almost an unrelieved horror, but he did 
believe that civilization has a right to intervene even by 
force to deal with peoples guilty of inhuman or unhuman 
treatment of their fellows. He held that the seizure of 
the Philippine Islands as a result of the Spanish-American 
War could be used for the good of the Filipinos themselves 
and poured out scorn upon Mark Twain for, as he thought, 
missing the immense human possibilities because of false 
perspective as to some secondary considerations. He spoke 
of Mark Twain as the type of moral philosopher who puts 
in his effort to show that “it is a sin to steal a pin.” The 
two men were alike in their sensitiveness to human welfare, 
with Mark Twain’s nerves overwrought by the suffering 
of the Filipino warriors, and with Bowne’s solider esti¬ 
mates of the ultimate results to the Filipinos obscured or 
lost sight of altogether. Bowne’s utterances were in line 
with his oft-repeated judgment that when great human 
interests are at stake we must not be too meticulous, or in 
other words ‘“fussy,” about the exact phrasing of the 
principles by which we proceed. There was not enough of 
this in Bowne to imperil his excellence as a moral theorist, 
and quite enough to show that with him, when human in¬ 
terests were involved, formal theory had to be set to one 
side. 

A somewhat curious turn has been given to theistic 
thinking in the past few years by the discount of the per¬ 
sonal as relative and therefore not quite appropriate to 
the idea of God as absolute, or at least above anything as 
relative as personality. I shall refer without mentioning 
names to at least three present-day religious leaders who 
“shy off” from speaking of God as personal. I do not men¬ 
tion names because each of these leaders is devotedly 
Christian. One refers to the universe as the seat of “per¬ 
sonality-producing forces” without saying whether God is 
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thus produced or not. If put to it this teacher could say 
that God is the chief of these personality-producing forces. 
The second teacher speaks of God not as personality but 
as “including personality,” without clearing up his inten¬ 
tion as to whether he means to teach that the “including” 
reality is impersonal or not. The third avows that God is 
not a person but personality, which is probably only un¬ 
willingness to limit God to anything like human individu¬ 
ality. All of these are alike in reluctance to apply to 
the divine the manifest limitations of the human. 

Bowne taught uncompromisingly the limitations of per¬ 
sons under earthly conditions. There is no doubt about the 
relativity. Time and space are mental forms, but they are 
also marks of human finiteness. Space is real enough as a 
limitation, and time is the form under which human mental 
states succeed one another without ever granting to man a 
full-orbed vision of reality. Man’s body and mind are both 
under the law of change. Of all these limitations we may, 
and do, think when we speak of personality. 

Yet one form of personality is the miracle of miracles, 
which to a degree lifts the mind out of the stream of time, 
just the ability to see time as a stream and yet to know 
itself as seizing out of time by a timeless act what meets 
its needs or arouses its interest. It can to a degree, ad¬ 
mittedly relative, but nevertheless real, also look into and 
control the future, a power which when directed toward 
moral ideals makes the person unique among the orders 
of creation. It was possession of such powers that led 
Bowne to lay such determined emphasis on man as made 
in the image of God, while he recognized and insisted upon 
the need of the utmost realism in dealing with man as he 
actually is. He did not think of man as necessarily the 
peak of all creation, or the universe as necessarily made 
for man alone. Men do not have to possess a changeless 
power of knowing in order to know change. Of course not. 
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Men develop in power to know, but the recognition of any 
change implies the timeless act of which Bowne made so 
much. 

Another variety of this shrinking from taking per¬ 
sonality as the key to understanding God is the effort, not 
so common now as a half-century ago, to put Thought, al¬ 
ways spelled with a capital, first and thinkers second. This 
puts the impersonal first. Thought somehow makes itself 
concrete in thinkers descending from the realm of the ab¬ 
stract into that of living men and things. Do we not hear 
again and again that in all forward movements the Idea, 
the Thought, the Spirit of the Age, the Cause itself raise 
up the human leaders? Will not Truth crushed to earth 
rise again? All of which is helpful taken as rhetoric, but 
to Bowne of little value as philosophy. Before these ab¬ 
stract ideals become real men have to act them into reality. 
Truth crushed to earth rises again only as some man, or 
men, help her up. The calling into existence of persons, 
free and active, by impersonal Thought is too much of a 
miracle. If we hear the rejoinder that the creation of free 
spirits by an Infinite Spirit is also a miracle we admit the 
miracle, with the addition that the miracle of creation has 
the advantage of being credible. 

It may be just as well to remark in passing that Bowne 
recognized that impersonalism, taken in an altogether dif¬ 
ferent sense than the philosophical, has important human 
significance. That is to say, we have to have some facts 
around us which are, practically speaking, wholly objective, 
which we can act upon without any slightest consideration 
to anything subjective in the things themselves. My grand¬ 
mother was so fine in her sensibilities that in working with 
her roses she always seemed to fear that she was causing 
pain to them. If we were all as sensitive as that, the world 
would not get far. We must have something to work on 
which we can regard as wholly objective. This is true with 
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material and legal, and economic, and political, and other 
social concerns. All instrumental factors have to be used 
as such, with the aim of helping on the welfare and main¬ 
taining the well-being of men. In the use of the instru¬ 
ments we must guard against waste, and spoliation of 
beauty, and especially against giving needless pain to any 
creatures capable of feeling, but the aim is the good of men. 
If in carrying out this purpose we do unavoidable damage to 
the impersonal, “we take it on our consciences,” Bowne 
would say. 

We conclude with a few words about the bearing of 
Bowne’s personalism on the more distinctively religious 
interests. On personalistic principles as well as on religious 
conviction Bowne was a firm believer in personal immor¬ 
tality. He regarded this theme as legitimate for the ex¬ 
ercise of religious imagination, but as for himself, he 
declared that what appealed to him most in the thought 
of another life was the possibility that there absolute good 
will will rule all things, especially the contacts of human 
persons with one another. He believed that one glory of 
humanity was the possibility of being suddenly improved. 

As far as concerns this earthly existence I suppose it 
would be fair to call him humanist, though I do not re¬ 
member ever hearing him say so. He used to insist, how¬ 
ever, that human beings do not come to their largest and 
finest selves without contemplating themes beyond the 
human. For this reason he gave himself to prolonged 
contemplation on things divine, especially upon the charac¬ 
ter of God. He believed that the greatest moral obligations 
upon God were those assumed in the creation of finite free 
persons. For him God was the most heavily obligated 
being in the universe. Without any trace of levity whatso¬ 
ever, he declared that in the final accounts God himself 
would have a lot of explaining to do to men. 

Bowne said of himself that he had the nervous consti- 
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tution which would have made him very responsive to 
“thrills," if he had not had a questioning propensity which 
checked the thrills. He once listened to an outstanding 
American orator and confessed that “nascent motor exci¬ 
tations” ran along his spine till he asked himself what the 
oratory really amounted to. He declared that in Civil War 
days he used often to hear Bishop Simpson on patriotic 
themes and usually got so excited that he threw his hat 
into the air, but went home wondering why he did so 
Inasmuch as Bowne was in his teens in Civil War days he 
was perhaps not the best judge of the Simpson eloquence. 
Nevertheless, Bowne did not limit the possibilities of the 
human person to the ordinary and matter-of-fact mental 
processes. In two or three instances I knew him to pro¬ 
nounce exalted spiritual states not abnormal but super¬ 
normal, attaining a degree of awareness which, he thought, 
brought objectively valid revelation of the Divine. 

In an essay necessarily as “dry” as this it is not possible 
fully to give an idea of Bowne’s deep feeling for men. He 
believed in the Christian teaching of the divine love for 
men. One of his sentences which I recall most distinctly 
was that Love met us as we came into the world and Love 
will meet us as we go into the next. 
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CHAPTER HI 

PERSONALITY AS A METAPHYSICAL PRINCIPLE 

By Edgar Sheffield Brightman (Boston University) 

Every possible metaphysical system has one or more 
first principles or ultimate postulates. A first principle is a 
postulate which enables the thinker to interpret and or¬ 
ganize the facts of his experience. Until the facts are 
related to a first principle they remain confused, incon¬ 
sistent, incoherent; when they are related to it, they be¬ 
come relatively clear, consistent, coherent. A first principle 
is “first” or “ultimate” (last), not because of some mystical 
intuition that tells the mind to stop thinking at that 
point, nor because it is “as far as we can go.” The mark 
of a first principle is that, being coherent within itself, 
it is also coherent with all that we experience, think, and 
know; or, to be more exact, it enables us to attain a maxi¬ 
mum degree of coherence in our thoughts, thus serving as 
a guide for discrimination between true and false thoughts. 
Ideally, a first principle, therefore, enables us to assign to 
every item of experience its “true” place in the coherent 
whole of thought. The only reason for challenging any 
proposed first principle is either its internal incoherence 
or its incoherence with experience; experience here means 
our total conscious life, including every item and process 
in it. 

Any system of metaphysics roots in one or more first 
principles. First principles obtain in numerous fields. For 
example, there are first principles of logic (we have just 
assumed coherence), of method, of epistemology, of quan- 
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tity (is the universe a unity or a plurality?), and of quality 
(what kind of reality is ultimate—mental, material, or 
neutral?). In answer to the question of quality, men have 
offered many suggestions. The real, they have told us, 
consists of atoms and the void, of unconscious energy, of 
Space-Time, of process, of monads, of neutral entities, or 
of spirits and ideas. A personalist is one who holds that 
everything real is a self at some level of its existence; 
what seems not to be a self is a part or aspect or experi¬ 
ence of a self or selves. Nothing exists except in, of, and for 
a self. 1 For personalism, personality or selfhood is a first 
principle. 

Metaphysicians differ radically in the place that they 
assign to selfhood. Some regard personality as peripheral 
and derivative; some regard it as central and ultimate. 
Some, indeed, believe that when the Ptolemaic astronomy 
gave way to the Copernican, personalism thereby gave way 
to naturalism; when man’s habitat was removed from the 
center of the universe, man’s personality was debased to 
a place of trivial importance. Being men, they inferred 
that if man’s personality was set aside, all personality was 
set aside. The obvious anthropocentrism of such reasoning 
did not deter these reasoners any more than did the ob¬ 
vious lack of relation between the location of the earth 
in the solar system and the value of personal thoughts 
and ideals. If a convenient spatial location is essential to 
value, then a person might be of value on this earth only 
if his body were situated at one of the poles or somewhere 

1 The reader may inquire why personalism is defined in terms of selves rather 
than persons. That is because a person is a highly developed self. Any conscious 
being is a self, no matter how elementary its consciousness is. In fact, we may 
use the word self as a limit notion, and speak of the minimum self as the least 
possible consciousness that can be. We do not know whether such a self really 
exists or not, but we have good reason to believe that there are very elementary 
subhuman selves, unable to reason or to entertain ideals. When a self reaches 
the stage of being able to develop self-consciousness, reasoning powers, and ex¬ 
perience of ideal values, we call it a person. 
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on the equator, or, best of all, in the very center of the 
earth’s sphere. 

Personality is not rendered obsolete because of the 
triumphs of persons known as astronomers. On the con¬ 
trary, thorough-going idealistic personalism did not develop 
in philosophy until the work of Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Newton was well under way. Since Leibniz and Berkeley, 
personalism has been an insistent voice in the philosophical 
chorus. As science has developed, so has personalism: 
Kant and Bowne rested largely on a critique of physics; 
Lotze and James Ward took their start from physiology. 

I 

Personalism is the view that personality or self is the 
first principle which unites and explains all other “first 
principles.” As Bowne and Knudson have often said, “per¬ 
sonality is the key to reality.” Personalists reject skepti¬ 
cism, which denies that any key to reality can be found; 
they reject dogmatism, which declines to appeal to ex¬ 
perience and reason but trusts some supposed authority; 
they reject subpersonal principles like matter, energy, or 
neutral entities, as being unable to account for the facts 
and the activity of consciousness, and equally reject super¬ 
personal principles as being vague, mystical, and undefin- 
able. Only in personality are the demands of empirical 
adequacy and rational consistency fully satisfied. Such is 
the view of personalists. 

Critics of personalism are haunted by the idea that a 
personalist somehow identifies the real with the human. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance to note that the 
personality which is taken as the key to reality is not to 
be identified with human personality, however true it may 
be that the personalistic principle is exemplified in human 
personality, and empirically derived from it. The person 
of personalism is no more confined to man than the far 
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more ethereal and abstract “ego” of Fichte’s idealism is to 
be identified with Johann Gottlieb Fichte, or the neutral 
entities of Ralph Barton Perry’s realism are to be restricted 
to entities which he has personally observed. Perry means 
that, whoever thinks and whatever he thinks about, the 
thinker will find that the real which he confronts is re¬ 
ducible by analysis to neutral entities. So the thorough¬ 
going personalist means that whoever thinks and whatever 
he thinks about, he will find that the real which he con¬ 
fronts is some self or selves, or some abstraction from a 
self or selves. (A dualistic personalist who believes that 
there is impersonal matter, however subordinate it be, 
would obviously dissent from this statement.) Perry, for 
example, thinks that Betelgeuse is a complex of neutral 
entities; a personalist thinks that Betelgeuse is either an 
interacting system of very elementary selves (as the pan- 
psychistic personalists hold) or a system of conscious 
experience organized by the will of God within God’s mind. 
No one, except perhaps Fechner (or Plato in his more 
superstitious moments), has supposed that Betelgeuse 
itself was a self or person. For a personalist, it is either 
a complex of lesser selves or an episode in the experience 
of a cosmic self. This illustration will suffice to show that 
personalists are not talking primarily about human selves; 
they are talking about the objective structure of things, 
external to man’s mind. 

Every metaphysics, however, must start with the facts 
of human experience, no matter how objective the meta¬ 
physician’s interest may be; and every first principle that 
is proposed must be tested by its application to human 
experience. If a proposed first principle cannot stand such 
a test, there is no use in trying it further. The atomist, 
for example, must analyze personality to see whether it 
consists of atoms; the energist must compare the hypoth¬ 
esis of energy with the hypothesis of personality as an 
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explanation of all the facts in human experience. Human 
experience is a sample of the real, and any first principle 
that is metaphysically adequate must he exemplified in 
human personality, as well as in all the objects to which 
personality refers. The question: Is personality the key to 
reality? includes as an important subhead under it, the 
question: Is human personality best understood by sup¬ 
posing that the objective, eternal processes of the universe 
are all personal in kind? 

For personalism the definition of personality is there¬ 
fore of prime importance. In a preliminary way we may 
'define a personality as a conscious unity of self-experience. 
Self-experience is not the same as reflective self-conscious¬ 
ness; it is any consciousness of any kind experienced as 
belonging together in one unitary whole in the unique way 
which we mean when we say, “This experience is mine.” 
All experience is self-experience; only occasionally do we 
reflect consciously on the fact that “I am a self.” What¬ 
ever intricacies may be involved in the further definition 
of this concept, it is clear what it is to be distinguished 
from. When a personalist speaks of a self or person, he 
means a conscious unity; he does not mean to include in the 
self its interaction with what is not its consciousness. 
Hence the physiological organism is not the self nor a 
part of it. Quite literally, the self has a body, but is not a 
body, not even in part. The self sometimes causes, some¬ 
times is caused by bodily processes; but the self is no part 
or process of the body, and no part on process of the self 
is the body. (A personalist will, of course, hold that the 
body is, in some sense, selfhood or personality in action; 
but always some other self—or selves—constitutes the 
reality of my body.) For similar reasons a personalist 
would hesitate to regard the subconscious as identical with 
himself or even as a part of himself. Like the body, the 
subconscious acts on the self; it is in turn affected by the 
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self. But by definition the subconscious is “sub,” and so is 
excluded from the unity of my consciousness and there¬ 
fore from my self. It seems most reasonable to regard the 
subconscious as a complex of relatively transient or rela¬ 
tively permanent other selves which are related to the 
normal self by interaction, without being a part of it. 
Whatever is or can be (directly or indirectly) remembered 
to be a part of the unity of my consciousness is a part of 
me. Whatever does not and cannot fall within the unity of 
my consciousness is no part of me . 1 

n 

( A person, then, is a conscious or spiritual unity. When 
such a being is proposed as a metaphysical first principle, 
the proposer may justly be asked, How do you know that 
there is such a being? The first answer is that in my im¬ 
mediate experience I am such a being. I find myself; I do 
not invent myself. I am experience. However, it is true 
that knowledge requires more than immediate experience. 
Knowledge means understanding, relation, interpretation; 
and no merely immediate experience meets these conditions. 
Immediate experience as such is “innocent” of knowledge 
(as D. C. Williams rightly holds). Yet experience con¬ 
tains both immediacy (that is, the actual presence of feel¬ 
ings, qualities, relations within the given) and references be¬ 
yond immediacy (memories, assertions about other persons, 
things, and relations beyond the given). Immediacy as 

1 Other personalists analyze the person or self in somewhat different terms. 
Bowne, for example, makes at times a sharp distinction between the agent and 
his act; the agent then is the self and the act a product of the self. Then phe¬ 
nomena would not be a part of the divine personality, but products of it, al¬ 
though strictly nonmaterial products. Jared Sparks Moore similarly distinguishes 
between the "I" (which corresponds to Bowne’s "agent”) and the ”me.” I find 
these distinctions abstract and overanalytic; on my view, the agent, the I, is the 
present unity of consciousness as now experienced. The "I-me” view tends to¬ 
ward scholastic substantialism, leading to a spiritual substance which is subject 
to the criticism implied in Locke’s ”je ne sais quoi.” If ”1” (vs. "me”) is sub¬ 
stance it is to be rejected as unintelligible and functionless; if it is not substance 
but self-consciousness, then it is merely a name for "me” or a phase of "me.” 
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such is not knowledge, and yet all the knowledge we ever 
had, if it is our knowledge, must be at some time actual 
and immediate experience; nevertheless, it is not knowl¬ 
edge merely because it is immediate. It is knowledge be¬ 
cause it is coherent and adequate. Only in the light of co¬ 
herent and adequate knowledge are we able to infer that 
what we now immediately experience is a self. The im¬ 
mediate experience is potentially rational; that is, it can 
judge itself and its world by standards of consistent and 
coherent thought. It can see itself as part of a larger 
whole, a self that can be recalled by memory and can be 
guided by purpose. Without reason, self-knowledge would 
be impossible. 

Immediate experience and reason would, however, be 
helpless were it not for the specific experiences of memory 
and anticipation, whereby the immediate self is linked and 
identified with past self and future self. On the other 
hand, memory and anticipation would be mere wild fan¬ 
tasies were no reason available to judge the claims of each. 
Thus the self is known to be a unitary system of con¬ 
sciousness, rationally remembered and anticipated. 

Thus far we have spoken only of ways of knowing the 
self as a subjective fact. But the essence of a self is not 
merely to be immediate experience, understood and ra¬ 
tionally unified; a self is always in interaction with some¬ 
thing not itself. Hence a self may be known from within, 
as we have intimated, and also from without. When we 
know what acts on a self from without we can infer or 
predict something about the self. A physical stimulus 
under certain conditions means that we can predict the 
occurrence of sensation and response. Hence a self is 
known objectively by its interaction with its environment. 
To know the body thoroughly is a basis for much knowl¬ 
edge about the self; to know behavior is to know much 
about how a self affects and is affected by its world. To 
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know the subconscious is to know what to expect in the 
conscious. To know the house in which a person lives, his 
economic circumstances, the geographical conditions of his 
life, the climate, the sun-spots, the order of peace or war 
by which he is surrounded, is to know a great deal about 
the individual. A man cannot know himself thoroughly 
without searching into all the knowledge from within and 
from without that he can discover in order to shed light 
on his own purposes and character. It is just as absurd to 
rely exclusively on knowledge from within as it is to rely 
exclusively on knowledge from without. Introspective psy¬ 
chology and objective psychology have both been one-eyed 
for too long. Neither can survive without the other. In 
fact, neither makes sense without the other. 

The foregoing items refer to ways in which the individ¬ 
ual person can be known. It is necessary to add that in¬ 
dividuals do not experience themselves as alone in the 
world; everyone is aware of a social environment. How¬ 
ever one construes its possibility, the fact of communica¬ 
tion with others is a fundamental fact about every self, and 
social communication is a most important way of knowing 
about personality. Communication not only reveals facts 
about other persons, and about one’s dependence on them; 
it also elicits hidden powers, potential emotions, desires, 
and ideals, which would never come into being were it not 
for the fact of social communication. This fact seems at 
first glance to be on a quite different level of experience 
from the previously mentioned fact of the causal action of 
the environment on man; yet personalists find reason for 
interpreting all interaction ultimately after the analogy of 
social communication. 

Implicit in the previous points there is the further fact 
that personality can be known only because a person can 
know something besides the present moment of its ex¬ 
istence. This trait of personality we may call its objective 
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reference, or its self-transcendence. Every moment of ex¬ 
perience points beyond itself. If that were not true, neither 
memory nor reason could function, neither environment 
nor society could be known. The objective reference of 
personality is at every moment a threefold one. On the one 
hand, there is always a reference of memory to the past— 
a self cannot rid itself of some grasp of its own past, how¬ 
ever dim or irrelevant it may be at some moments. Fur¬ 
ther, there is always a reference to the object of thought. 
At every moment we are thinking of something, feeling 
something, related to something that is other than our 
thinking, feeling, or act of relating. When we remember, 
we not only remember that we once had an experience, but 
we also remember that that experience had a meaning, an 
object, or (as the semanticists say) a referent. Finally, 
there is always some reference to the future. A self is al¬ 
ways a fighter for ends, a striver, a purposer. It is this 
fact of reference which correlates personality with its world 
and makes it possible to test whether personality really is 
a key to reality, or is only another bolted lock that needs 
some impersonal key to unlock it. No other known entity 
has the threefold reference of a self in specific concrete¬ 
ness; no other, therefore, is so well equipped to establish 
and maintain relations and to serve as a key to reality. 

in 

Thus far considerable information has been given about 
personality. What is the source of that information ? The 
psychologist would naturally reply that his science is the 
sole source of information on the topic of personality. He 
might add that everything hitherto set forth in this chapter 
is either empty speculation or is sound psychological fact, 
verifiable by psychological methods. 

At once an embarrassment arises. There is no doubt that 
psychology is concerned with personality, and there is no 
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doubt that it furnishes a great deal of information on the 
subject. Nevertheless, the personality that psychologists 
talk about does not seem to be identical with the personality 
that personalists take to be the key to reality. Let us probe 
into this embarrassment; neglected embarrassments tend 
to become more and more embarrassing. 

Rich knowledge about persons is available through psy¬ 
chology, as we have said, but not through psychology alone. 
Personality is prior to and more than psychological knowl¬ 
edge of it. History tells how persons have behaved so¬ 
cially; sociology describes the group and institutional life 
of persons; anthropology sets forth our knowledge about 
primitive persons. Every science of every kind—physics, 
mathematics, logic, geology, chemistry—reveals the powers 
of personality as an investigator of its world. Exploration 
showed us as much about Livingstone as it did about 
Africa; physics manifests Einstein’s mind as truly as it re¬ 
veals the laws of nature. Psychology, then, is one source 
of knowledge about personality, but psychology is only one 
approach to personality. All sciences and all nonscientific 
experiences, too, shed light on what a person is. Per¬ 
sonality is the presupposition, the participant, the agent, 
of all science and all experience. 

Psychology, however, deals more directly with per¬ 
sonality than do most sciences. The subject matters of 
general psychology, abnormal psychology, psychoanalysis, 
social and individual psychology, are all relevant to the psy¬ 
chology of personality. The aim of the psychology of per¬ 
sonality is the discovery of the meaning of individuality, 
that which differentiates one individual from another. This 
may be illustrated from two very different psychologists, 
Ross Stagner (Psychology of Personality, 1937) and Gor¬ 
don W. Allport (Personality, 1937). Stagner and Allport 
agree that the subject matter of psychology of personality 
is individuality, “the quality of being unique and different 
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in the eyes of others” (Stagner, p. 4), “a unique and 
never-repeated phenomenon” (Allport, p. 5). Whereas 
science usually is interested in classification and tends to 
brush aside the individual as a bothersome accident (All¬ 
port, pp, vii, 3-4), psychology of personality respects the 
individual and seeks to comprehend him. The necessity of 
this is evident from the discrepancy between the infant des¬ 
cribed in psychology books and the actual empirical infants 
we know; not to mention like discrepancies regarding ado¬ 
lescents and adults. Allport quotes Wilhelm Wundt, the 
founder of experimental psychology, as admitting that 
“there is no psychological law to which the exceptions are 
not more numerous than the agreements.” 1 

Thus far Stagner and Allport agree. But they differ at a 
very vital point. For Stagner, personality “is a quality or 
attribute of behavior,” although an “abstractable quality” 
(p. 5). It is nothing “hidden away inside the body.” This 
must mean that it consists of overt acts of the body. For 
Allport, however, consciousness is fundamental; “the core 
of the objective method is still the reliance each scientist 
places upon the testimony of his own fugitive and over¬ 
lapping conscious states” (p. 159, no. 1). All that Allport 
later says about the importance of behavior (e.g., p. 313) 
must be read in the light of this reference to consciousness. 
While Allport, Bowne, and Knudson would doubtless agree 
with Stagner that there is no personality “hidden away in¬ 
side the body,” this would not be because they would accept 
his view that personality is an abstraction from behavior; 
on the contrary, it would be because they hold that per¬ 
sonality is essentially consciousness and therefore non- 
spatial, so that it has no spatial location either inside or 
outside the body or its behavior. Personality, these men hold, 
experiences space without itself being located in space. 
Space is in personality, not personality in space. This dif- 


1 Allport, p. 6, cited from Phil. Studien, 3(1886), p. 204. 
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ference of opinion is fundamental and extends into all de¬ 
partments of psychology, philosophy, religion, and life. 

IV 

In spite of the agreement between psychologist and phi¬ 
losopher (as great as that between psychologist and psy¬ 
chologist), there is manifestly a difference between the 
philosophical and the psychological interest in personality. 

’ It would not make sense to take a psychological account of 
personality and treat it forthwith as a metaphysical prin¬ 
ciple. Particularly is this the case if psychologists are 
chiefly concerned about the differences in individuality 
among persons. A metaphysical conception of any sort 
must, it is true, be consistent with all of the empirical facts 
which every science discovers; it must cohere both with 
sciences of classification, such as physics and general psy¬ 
chology, and with sciences of individuality, such as psy¬ 
chology of personality and history. But a metaphysics 
must be more than classification and more than portraits 
of differing individuals. It must be a view of the whole of 
experience and of the degrees and kinds of interrelations 
given and implied by its parts and by all that experience 
implies and involves. 1 Philosophy, therefore, criticizes, uni¬ 
fies, and supplements science. To criticize is to examine 
and evaluate the presuppositions of what is under discus¬ 
sion; to unify is to consider the total relations of the field 
as a whole (without presupposing that it will turn out to 
be “all one”); to supplement is to raise questions not yet 
raised or to point to facts hitherto neglected (questions 
like that about the criterion and nature of value, and facts 
like the unity of personality). 

Hence, the psychological study of personality must be 
criticized by metaphysics. This does not mean that the 

l In this sentence, the word "implies" is used in the sense of necessary logical 
implication, while "involves" is used in the sense of actual empirical relation¬ 
ship, in accordance with Dewey’s usage. 
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metaphysician is to correct the psychologist in his own 
field. It means, rather, that he is to consider what is 
necessarily presupposed by any science of personality; and 
the metaphysician will then perceive that every psycho¬ 
logical theory inevitably presupposes conscious memory, 
conscious data to be explained (as Allport pointed out), con¬ 
scious purpose as regards every experiment to be under¬ 
taken and every problem to be solved, and the self-ex¬ 
perienced unity of consciousness. He will then be able to 
see that every psychology which ignores these facts is 
metaphysically inadequate, and that every psychology 
which denies them (as Stagner’s behaviorism seems to do) 
is self-contradictory. No matter how useful some self- 
contradictory hypotheses may seem to be, it is impossible 
that they be true in any sense acceptable to metaphysics. 

Likewise, the psychology of personality must be unified 
by metaphysics. This means that the metaphysician will 
not only seek for a coherent and total view of what per¬ 
sonality is, but also will relate the knowledge secured by 
psychology of personality to the principles of epistemology, 
and to the results of physical and chemical sciences, bi¬ 
ology, sociology, and history. If the sciences have done 
their work well, a large part of this correlation will al¬ 
ready have been done by them, and the chief task of meta¬ 
physics will be to note the bearing of the correlations 
scientifically obtained on the presuppositions revealed by 
criticism. It is of prime importance to observe that all 
sciences presuppose personality and are achievements of 
personality, unfolding its powers and its interrelations with 
the real world. 

Most important of all, the metaphysics of personality 
must supplement the psychology of personality. A dis¬ 
tinguished psychologist like C. C. Pratt admits freely that 
psychology has shed practically no light on “the deter¬ 
minants of man’s higher activities,” and he would send us 
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to Shakespeare and Goethe rather than to “literary psy¬ 
chology'’ for light on the ultimate nature of personality. 1 
There are questions which no psychology can even raise, 
as long as it stays within the realm of science. The meta¬ 
physician, not the psychologist, must ask: What is the 
true value of human existence? What is the status of per¬ 
sonal values in the universe? What is the standard by 
which personality ought to be evaluated? Psychology may 
shed important light on these matters; but psychology 
alone cannot justify (although it often assumes) one an¬ 
swer rather than another to any of these questions. Yet 
these questions must be asked and answered if the most 
important truth about personality is even to be approached. 
The question of the relation of the criticism and unifying of 
psychology of personality (already mentioned) to the unity 
of personality requires further metaphysical investigation. 

The searching question which all our metaphysical in¬ 
vestigations are attempting to answer may be put in many 
ways. We have already stated the essential problem. Is 
personality the “key to reality" (as Bowne and Knudson 
aver that it is), or is it only one more rusty lock that needs 
some impersonal key to unlock it? The problem may be 
also phrased thus: Is personality anthropomorphic or is it 
cosmomorphic? We think that space is cosmomorphic, al¬ 
though it is found in human experience; we think that time 
is cosmomorphic; we think that mathematics is cosmomor¬ 
phic (“God geometrizes,” thought Plato; and if there be no 
God, matter geometrizes anyway). If space and time and 
mathematics are regarded as characterizing the whole phy¬ 
sical universe beyond man, without being condemned as 
purely subjective or anthropomorphic merely because they 
are found in man, is it not possible that the principle of 
personality is likewise a universal and cosmic principle 

1 C. C. Pratt, The Logic of Modern Psychology (1939), pp. 166-167; cited 
and discussed in E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion (1940), p. 344. 
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found in man? The idea that man’s personality is cosmo- 
morphic is an ancient one. Men have long spoken of man 
as the microcosm reflecting the macrocosm. Over against 
this insight, there have always been doubters who have 
warned against reading the universe in personal terms, lest 
man make God in his own image. Yet is it not at least 
equally possible that God made man in his own image, and 
that man is therefore theomorphic, cosmomorphic ? To deny 
any clues to objective reality within man is to deny all 
science and all objective knowledge. The real issue is 
whether personality itself is such a clue. If it is a clue at 
all, it is a first principle more fundamental than space or 
time or mathematics, for space and time and mathematics 
presuppose and require personality in order to be or be 
experienced. 

It is true that no human personality as described by the 
best psychologist is, as he stands, a microcosm, or a mirror 
of the real. The universe is no copy of you or me on a 
larger scale. It is far more than an expansion of our rather 
vague and confused minds. Least of all is the universe to 
be discovered in psychology of personality, which aims to 
emphasize the unique individuality in you and me. Yet on 
the other hand, it is equally certain that the universe must 
be such as to include and explain you and me, with all of 
our idiosyncracies; and a philosophy which omits from its 
data any of the facts of individual personality is just as 
uncritical and arbitrary as a philosophy which identifies 
my present tastes and preferences with the eternal purpose 
of the universe. 

Here, then, is the question. Can a refined concept of per¬ 
sonality be developed, which, on the one hand, will preserve 
all of the results of scientific knowledge about human 
personality, and, on the other hand, will provide a first 
principle for interpreting the entire cosmos? Why not, if 
we deal with personality on the same logical basis as we 
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deal with our experiences of space and time and number? 
No one supposes that the universe is arranged in space and 
time as the uncriticized stretches of space and time appear 
in our unscientific consciousness; or that mathematical 
truth is what our first confused number-consciousness is 
able to apprehend. Yet everyone grants that our spatial, 
temporal, and numerical consciousness affords clues which, 
when critically interpreted, reconstructed, and tested, give 
information about the speed of light—about the whole of 
astrophysics. 

Since personality is a unifying principle without which 
space, time, and number would be meaningless, and would 
fall apart into unrelated fragments of vanishing experience, 
is there not equally good reason to suppose that per¬ 
sonality, criticized, freed from its petty and human desires 
and incoherences, is also a clue to objective reality, per¬ 
haps more fundamental, inclusive, and adequate than 
space, time, and number? Space is not essential to per¬ 
sonality; and space, time, and number are attributes of 
personality. It would be unempirical to say that personality 
is an attribute of space or time or number. Something like 
this was doubtless in Bowne’s mind when he wrote that 
“the metaphysics of mind does not concern itself with the 
details of descriptive psychology, but only with the basal 
ideas on which that psychology rests.” 1 Remove from per¬ 
sonality those aspects that are peculiar to man and consider 
it in its essential nature; is there not left a universal essence 
which man and God and every possible real being may 
share? Remove desire for victory in war, but leave desire 
for the highest and best; remove the particular local en¬ 
vironment of this or that man’s experience, but leave the 
power to interact with any environment; remove the mem¬ 
ories of this man’s particular weaknesses and sins, but 
leave memory as the unifying power binding past and 


l B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics (revised edition), p. 299. 
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present; remove petty and selfish purposes, but leave 
purpose as the movement of reality into the future: re¬ 
move the traits of my partly-integrated personality, but 
leave the experience of the unity of consciousness as indi¬ 
visible wholeness,—and one then has in personality a clue 
to universal being, a genuine first principle. Just as my 
personality is a clue to the understanding of other human 
persons very different from myself, yet possessing certain 
powers in common with me, and is also a clue to the vaguely 
understood inner life of animals, which is very different 
from ours, so too it may be a clue to the nature of all 
energy, all power, all being, subhuman or superhuman, 
earthly or divine. This is the hypothesis of personalism: 
That man’s science reveals certain aspects of the structure 
of divine personality, and that man’s ethics, his aesthetics, 
his religion, are attempts to define ideal purposes of divine 
personality. 

V 

What, then, is the essence of personality, philosophically 
considered? According to Dr. Knudson the basic traits of 
personality are “conscious unity, identity, and free activ¬ 
ity,” 1 or, as he sometimes described them, “individuality, 
consciousness, and will.” In this definition there is nothing 
any more anthropomorphic than in the definition of space 
and time, although there may be a greater psychological 
difficulty for some in accepting the existence of nonhuman 
persons than in accepting nonhuman space and time. In 
later writings, Dr. Knudson speaks of four characteristics 
of personality—unity, self-identity, self-consciousness, and 
self-control. 2 Thus we see that he has elaborated the two 
aspects of unity and self-identity, which formerly were in¬ 
cluded under individuality. It seems impossible to doubt 
that, as a matter of empirical fact, these traits are essen- 


1 A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism (1927), pp. 87, 82. 

2 See his The Doctrine of God (1939), pp. 311, 322. 
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tial to personality; and it is just as arbitrary to assume that 
they are restricted to human beings as it is to assume that 
space and time are thus limited. Needless to say, these 
definitions are strictly empirical, and so are in terms of 
consciousness; they therefore include no reference to the 
body, which cannot possibly be a part of personality be¬ 
cause it cannot be present in consciousness. Since the body 
is the most “anthropomorphic” aspect of man, and is, in¬ 
deed, strictly the only such aspect (because only the body 
has form), we have here a definition divested of exclusively 
human reference from the very start. 

To the personalistic definition proposed by Dr. Knudson, 
I should want to add an analysis which rests on a different 
approach. Accepting and presupposing every trait that he 
mentions, I should like to specify that personality is a 
complex whole, in which form, content, and activity are 
found in indivisible and inseparable unity. By form, I mean 
the laws of reason; by content, the brute facts of experience 
(sense data, pleasures, pains, desires, and the like); and by 
activity, the power of will to choose and control the course 
of consciousness within limits. (If this definition points 
toward a God with a finite will, I lay this to the facts of 
experience, rather than to theory.) 

Certain further characteristics of the personalistic view 
of personality may be emphasized briefly. In the first place, 
the view is empirical, in that it is based on the actual facts 
of experience in their total unity. Bowne, it is true, some¬ 
times uses the word “intelligence” 1 as though personality 
or “the active self-experience of intelligence” consisted 
only of the purely rational part of consciousness. Surely 
he meant no such abstraction. No item of experience, no 
sensation, no desire, as well as no thought or will, can be 
omitted from the unity of consciousness. Personalism is 
radical empiricism, as Mary Whiton Calkins well said. 


1 B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics (revised edition), p.424. 
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This empiricism, Bowne adds, is a “transcendental empiri¬ 
cism.” By this he seems to mean two things: On the one 
hand, we discover and verify the categories in personal ex¬ 
perience ; we do not find it possible to derive the categories 
from any other source or to explain experience by anything 
other, deeper, or more abstruse than experience itself. On 
the other hand, the personalist discovers an empirical ref¬ 
erence beyond the present moment and its impressions to 
objective reality. 

In the second place, in addition to being an empirical 
view, it is activistic. It takes personality from the start as 
being both active and interactive. Not only is each person 
an active will, but each person is a process of constant 
interaction with the universe of persons. How this is pos¬ 
sible need not concern us now, since we are aiming only at 
a personalistic definition of the nature of personality as a 
first principle. Personalists assume that the personality 
interacts at appropriate times and in law-abiding ways 
with brain, nervous system, the physical environment, the 
subconscious, the social environment, and the divine en¬ 
vironment. 

Personalists, in the third place, view personality as a 
unitary and complex whole. Every person is a system. Per¬ 
sonalists (except for the neo-scholastics) repudiate the 
substantialist notion of a “core of being” whether in things 
or in souls. The only substance of a person is the experi¬ 
enced substance of personal unity. A person is an agent, 
not a thing; a whole, not a privileged part of reality de¬ 
termining other parts (which are mere attributes). 

In the fourth place, personalists regard personality as 
being free. It is well to state that freedom does not mean 
complete self-determination, without regard to past ex¬ 
perience or the rest of the universe; it means, rather, the 
power to choose from among the given possibilities. The 
possibilities are determined by the past history and the 
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present environment of the individual; but only the free 
choice of the individual can make a particular possibility 
actual in the sphere of moral life. The person is therefore 
free to shape the direction of his life, although he is not 
the creator of his own being and its powers. 

Personality is, in the fifth place, purposive. It is aware 
of ends, ideals, conceptions of a possible future, and of 
its power to apply freedom to purposive control of the 
future. Thus it has the power to turn mere ideals into 
concrete values; mere plans into realities. A person is a 
purposer—an embodied purpose or system of purposes. 

In the sixth place, personality is rational—that is to 
say, potentially rational. There may be minimum selves 
that are not able to guide themselves by ideals of rational 
truth; selves at such a level should not be called persons, 
although their existence in a personalistic universe is rec¬ 
ognized as almost certain. A subpersonal self cannot rea¬ 
son; although a person is not always reasoning, he can 
develop reasoning powers. This power is no mysterious 
metaphysical faculty or hidden entity; it is to be discovered 
empirically by effort. If a being can learn to think, even 
slightly, it is a person. If it cannot learn to think at all, 
it is a subpersonal self. This rational aspect of personality 
is of great metaphysical importance, for it means that 
within each person are potentialities tying it to universal 
truth and to wholeness; for reason is both an apprehen¬ 
sion of universals and a grasp of the meaning of wholes. 
In every person there is the urge to wholeness which sig¬ 
nalizes its kinship with the cosmos. When Alexander found 
a “nisus toward totality” in his Space-Time he was ac¬ 
knowledging what is far more concretely present in the 
life of every person than in abstract Space-Time. 

In the seventh place, personality is social. This does not 
mean that some magic power known as a social mind can 
swallow up individuals and turn them into some deperson- 
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alized, or de-individualized monsters. It means only that 
persons communicate with each other. This involves more 
than the previously mentioned fact of interaction. We may 
receive action from an alien source without any conception 
of the nature of the source. Such action may be a frustrated 
communication. True communication, however, is a sharing 
of thought and purpose and feeling between persons. Shar¬ 
ing, again, is not to be taken literally. It does not mean that 
one personal consciousness can merge into the conscious¬ 
ness of another person. It does mean that one can be aware 
of what another means, what he purposes, what he feels, 
and commit himself to like meaning, purposes, and feelings. 
Social communication, personalists believe, is the ultimate 
key to all interaction, all “prehension,” all organization 
among the parts of the cosmos. 

This sketch of the meaning of personality for personal¬ 
ists has, it would seem, shown at least the possibility that 
personality is indeed cosmomorphic, and man theomorphic, 
when man’s personality is rightly interpreted, and hence 
that personality may be “the key to reality.” 

VI 

An objection is sometimes urged against the personal- 
istic theory of personality, to which consideration should 
be given, despite, or rather, precisely because of its lack of 
logical cogency. If a personal word may be permitted, I 
can report that my naturalistic friends, Sidney Hook and 
Roy Wood Sellars, half playfully, half seriously, often 
charge personalism with being solipsistic. They argue that 
if a personality be a consciousness, it follows that such a 
personality could know nothing but itself. Why this fol¬ 
lows is not clear. In fact, there is only one ground on 
which personalism could be called solipsistic. If a philoso¬ 
pher were granted two revelations, namely, that a person 
can know nothing except itself, and that the objective 
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universe is known with certainty to be entirely impersonal, 
then I suppose one could argue that personalism is solip- 
sistic. Apart from these two self-contradictory “revela¬ 
tions,” there is no more reason to call personalism solipsistic 
than to assert that any view which starts with experience 
is solipsistic. 

Specifically, however, the arguments for the objective 
nature of personalism may be briefly reviewed to show the 
baselessness of the solipsistic illusion. First of all, per¬ 
sonality is social in its reference and its communications. 
Secondly, all the ideas of a personality refer to objects 
beyond themselves; personalism, like critical realism, is 
epistemologically dualistic. Thirdly, personality is in con¬ 
stant interaction with its environment. Fourthly, personal¬ 
ism as a metaphysics provides for the objectivity of nature, 
society, and God. The only difference in principle on this 
score between personalism and the most extreme material¬ 
ism is in the definition of nature, and in the assertion of the 
existence of God; not in the objectivity of nature. To call 
nature a solipsistic aspect of man’s experience because per- 
sonalists define it as being the conscious activity of God’s 
will and the organization of his experience, is to pay no 
attention to consistency. Personalism is not solipsism. It 
is, on the contrary, a rational attack on solipsism. If solip¬ 
sism were true, personalism would have no order of nature, 
no objective ideal values, and no God. Personalism, indeed, 
has a rational account of objective reference, while some 
other views rely on instinct or “animal faith” for their 
“realism.” 

vn 

A few remarks on personalism as a philosophy of reli¬ 
gion will bring this paper to a close. The view of personality 
which we have presented is sometimes criticized as being 
too religious, and sometimes as not religious enough. The 
former criticism comes from those who are sure that any 
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belief in objective personality is derived from religious 
wishes rather than from a rational interpretation of ex¬ 
perience. This argument is of no more logical importance 
than any other name-calling device. If personality is ac¬ 
tually experienced to be what personalists define it as being, 
no epithets will affect the fact. The latter criticism (of re¬ 
ligious inadequacy) comes partly from those who make 
revelation absolute as against all reason; and partly from 
those who, on mystical grounds, regard rational personality 
as an inferior level of being. The first of these objections 
does not bear especially on personalism, but opposes equally 
all rational philosophy or theology, and we need not tarry 
on that point here. The second is a fundamental question 
of value. If there are values in the universe such as to 
transcend all personal individuality in some sort of Nir¬ 
vana, then personalism is indeed false religiously. But such 
values defy rational statement and certainly do not cor¬ 
respond to Christian experience of values. There are many 
personalistic and ethical mystics, so that mysticism is not 
always impersonal. 

The real question is not whether a view of personality 
fits religious prejudices, but whether it is true, and whether 
it can furnish a reasonable account of the facts of both 
religious and secular experience. Only a few words are 
needed to suggest that our metaphysics of personality is 
fertile soil for the cultivation and interpretation of personal 
and social phases of religion. Prayer, contemplation, mysti¬ 
cal communion, ethical loyalty, are all personal atti¬ 
tudes and experiences, which acquire their highest worth 
when directed toward a personal object. Any impersonal 
view of God is either vague or unsuited to serve as the 
object of prayer and worship, or in danger of tending more 
and more toward the subpersonal and subreligious in pro¬ 
portion as it strives to become superpersonal and super¬ 
religious. Such experiences as redemption and salvation 
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have to be interpreted most awkwardly and unnaturally on 
the basis of an impersonal view of God. The eternal ideals 
of goodness and beauty, truth and holiness, by which we 
seek to measure our human values, are given a clear and 
rational metaphysical status when thought of as the con¬ 
scious goals of God’s purpose; when conceived in any other 
way they become abstractions which cannot really exist, 
or mere human inventions for getting on in a hostile uni¬ 
verse. 

On every count, the metaphysics of personality interprets 
religion more adequately than does any competing view. 
Personality as a key to reality appears to fit man’s practi¬ 
cal nature as well as his theoretical interests. 


CHAPTER IV 


PERSONALISM AND NATURE 

By Carroll DeWitt Hildebrand (DePauw University) 

When the self perceives, it knows an object which is not 
itself. This object is commonly called nature and is one 
of the most persistent problems of philosophy. Nature, 
which is the object of the study of the physical sciences, 
has bulked large in the history of philosophy for idealists 
and realists alike. Nature is a highly ambiguous term, 
confused, complex, and difficult to define. 1 

In common with all metaphysics, personalism 2 must 
provide a coherent view of physical nature. Concerning 
the fact of nature there is almost universal agreement on 
the part of common sense, science, and philosophy. 3 The 
agreement ends, however, when one inquires into the mean¬ 
ing of nature. For naive realism, the question is not raised 
in any critical sense since naive realism makes no distinc¬ 
tion between appearance and reality. For critical real¬ 
ism, there is a logical distinction between facts and their 
interpretation. Science and philosophy insist upon critical 
thinking. Nowhere is the need for coherent thought more 
apparent than when constructing a theory of nature. “The 

1 See Webster, Murray, and Littre (French) Dictionaries, and Lalande and D. 
D. Runes, Philosophical Dictionaries, for numerous meanings of the term 
throughout the history of thought. In this study, nature is defined as the order 
of objects and events in space-time. 

2 The theory that personality is the ultimate value and the key to reality. 

3 The maya doctrine of the Indian Vedanta (Sankara, ca. 788 A.D.), Zeno 
the Eleatic (490-460 B.C.), and Christian Science, which seem to teach that the 
world of sense is mere appearance or illusion, constitute exceptions. 
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significance of the study of nature arises from the fact 
that there is probably no other notion in the range of 
thought which contains so much bad logic and crude meta¬ 
physics, and which is at once the source and expression 
of so much confusion and error.” 1 

Since epistemological assumptions are implicit in know¬ 
ing, we do well to make our approach to the understanding 
of nature through this avenue. “What is reality? can only 
be answered by telling how we must think about reality.” 2 
Professor G. W. Cunningham 3 says that this epistemologi¬ 
cal presupposition “must be made by anyone who hopes 
to build his philosophical house on something more secure 
than a sort of untutored intuition.” We have already seen 
that there is no problem here for the naive realist who 
thinks of reality as it appears to be revealed through the 
senses. Certainly sensation provides the human mind with 
a valuable source of knowledge. But science and philosophy, 
which start from common sense experience, transcend it 
immediately. In the first place, science finds nothing in 
the analysis of physical things which resembles the sub¬ 
jective effects in consciousness called secondary qualities, 
such as sound, color, taste, and smell. Secondly, instead 
of the so-called primary qualities, such as extension, solid¬ 
ity, and motion, inhering in some independent core of ma¬ 
terial substance as pins thrust into cork, science finds the 
physical object to consist only in a sum of constant energy 
manifesting itself according to the law of physical process. 
The Democritean substance of material atoms is now re¬ 
placed by subatomic structure which science calls the 
electro-magnetic theory of matter. About the nature of 
the electron, physicists are divided, some regarding it as 
nothing but energy, others contending that it contains an 

1 B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics (rev. ed.), p. 245. 

2 B. P. Bowne, Metaphysics (rev. ed.), p. 3. 

3 The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American Philosophy, p. 374. 
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ultra-microscopic substantial core. In any case, science 
now conceives physical nature in such fashion that naive 
realism and crude sense materialism have been forever 
destroyed. Thus, the matter of common sense and atomis¬ 
tic materialism has been replaced by a universe of physical 
energy. The nature and source of this energy science is 
unable to tell us without trespassing upon the field of 
philosophy. 

And if today you ask a physicist what he has finally 
made out the aether or the electron to be, the answer will not 
be a description in terms of billiard balls or fly-wheels or 
anything concrete; he will point instead to a number of sym¬ 
bols and a set of mathematical equations which they satisfy. 
What do the symbols stand for? The mysterious reply is 
given that physics is indifferent to that; it has no means of 
probing beneath the symbolism. To understand the phenom¬ 
ena of the physical world it is necessary to know the equa¬ 
tions which the symbols obey but not the nature of that 
which is being symbolized . 1 

It would be difficult to find a clearer statement in answer 
to the question: Why is scientific explanation philosophi¬ 
cally incomplete? 

The method of philosophy is synopsis which includes 
the scientific method of analysis. While philosophical in¬ 
terpretation does not stop with the results of science, as 
we have shown, no metaphysical account of nature can 
afford to ignore the data of science. Philosophy must take 
into account every avenue which leads to truth. The synop¬ 
tic method requires philosophy to start with experience 
even as do naive realism and science. But, even as science 
and philosophy transcend uncritical thought, so philosophy, 
for a different reason explained by its method, seeks to 
render a coherent and synoptic account of all experience 

1 A. S. Eddington, Science and the Unseen World (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Co., 1929), P- 30. 
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including scientific experience. Can philosophy now formu¬ 
late an hypothesis concerning the nature of the physical 
world which will do justice to all the facts which com¬ 
prise our experience of reality? 

The fundamental problem which the metaphysics of na¬ 
ture has to solve is that of causation. So much confusion 
and error have resulted from the use of the term 
“causality” by both science and philosophy, since something 
totally different is meant by it in each field, that we would 
perhaps do well to give up its use in science altogether. 
It would be better to refer to “condition” and consequent 
or effect than to use the traditional language “cause” and 
effect. Science means by cause nothing more than inductive 
or descriptive causation. Through it we discover the laws 
of cosmic process which reveal uniformity and order in 
nature and are able to determine relative probability within 
events. Such practical knowledge has given man control 
over his environment and is, therefore, extremely impor¬ 
tant. Philosophy means by causation something more and 
other than an inquiry into the “how” or functional order 
of nature. For it causation is productive, metaphysical in 
nature. Here the question raised is: What is the cause 
of nature? Why should there be any nature? What is 
the source of this vast energy system called the order of 
nature ? 

Leibniz anticipated the results of modem science when, 
first among modem philosophers, he showed how matter 
may be reduced to force or energy and how physical energy 
may in turn best be thought in terms of spiritual reality. 
On the insight that activity is the characteristic law or 
mark of being, he asserted that what cannot act cannot 
exist. True substance or being is an agent. He thus re¬ 
placed the notion of material substance with that of a 
dynamic, active, and spiritual reality. If one accepts Lotze’s 
theory of interaction as a substitute for Leibniz’s notion 
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of pre-established harmony, the resulting metaphysics is 
in this regard, at least, identical with Bowne’s personalism. 
In fact, Berkeley, Leibniz, Lotze, and Bowne regarded sub¬ 
stance or being as the power to act. Reality is causal and 
is to be conceived as personal and volitional, not impersonal 
and mechanistic. 

Science, through analysis, has discovered the physical 
universe to be, as previously stated, a vast system of energy 
whose activity is, at least in part, describable in laws 
capable of mathematical formulation. The philosophical 
conception of reality, in order to achieve a coherent and 
synoptic account of it, finds it necessary to create the 
hypothesis that volitional causation or mind is the source 
and explanation of physical nature. The reasons for this 
theistic conclusion of personalism as well as for the con¬ 
clusion to personalism itself are cogent if not equivalent 
to complete demonstration or proof. In the first place, 
science and philosophy agree that the physical universe 
(conceived materialistically) is nothing ultimate. There 
is no conceivable function which an inert material sub¬ 
stance could perform. Science knows a dynamic and, there¬ 
fore, an interacting universe. Passive, inert matter is, in 
the present state of human knowledge, a gratuitous as¬ 
sumption. Secondly, it is inconceivable that pure being, 
thought of as wholly passive, could account for change 
anywhere. Eleatic metaphysics illustrates this point. Ac¬ 
cording to it, all change is illusion. Thirdly, until being is 
conceived as activity grounded in free, volitional, purposive 
causation, it is difficult to account for all the facts (both 
physical and mental) which science and philosophy taken 
together present for explanation. The dynamic matter of 
science, or energy, is not self-explanatory and the best 
causal explanation of this system of energy would seem 
to be mind, since it is active, law-abiding, is within limits 
amenable to manipulation by mind, and gives evidence 
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of realizing purpose. These considerations and others like 
them no doubt constrained Berkeley to speak of nature 
as a divine language because it seems to be the expression 
of a Supreme Mind. Fourthly, it is only on the personal 
plane of reality that a metaphysical monism can provide 
a solution for the apparent antinomies of thought which 
experience requires us to explain, such as change and 
identity, unity and plurality, and mechanism and teleology. 
Fifthly, epistemology shows the impossibility of knowl¬ 
edge apart from the postulate of a Supreme Mind which 
mediates the interaction between finite minds and their 
objects. Otherwise, this necessary and ineradicable dual¬ 
ism involved in human knowledge would commit us to an 
agnostic dualism. Thus, theistic rather than atheistic 1 
personalism more coherently interprets our knowledge of 
nature. 

The conclusion to which we have come requires us to 
think of the system of reality as personal. Reality is a 
society of persons together with their experiences and ac¬ 
tivities. There is the personal infinite 2 or Supreme Person, 
the ontological cause of all that is. There is the personal 
finite (the society of finite persons), there are universals, 
values, and ideals, and there is the impersonal finite (phy¬ 
sical things and events in space-time) which constitutes 
nature. Our objective in the study of the metaphysics of 
nature is to determine how we shall think of reality and, 
as a consequence, how we are to think of nature, in par¬ 
ticular, in relation to it and what status shall be accorded 
to the order of nature in the system of reality as a whole. 

In connection with the order of nature conceived as a 
law-abiding, interacting system of physical energy, we have 
still to consider space and time. Personal idealism regards 

l gee J. M. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology and Some Dogmas 

2^Personalistic finitism is the term used by personalists who hold that God is 
finite. See E. S. Brightman, A Philosophy of Religion, Chap. X. 
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the difficult problems of space and time as being of deep 
speculative interest. One important reason for this inter¬ 
est is the fact that what we conclude concerning the nature 
of these categories determines our philosophical outcome 
as to the relation of nature to reality. Personalism 
recognizes the validity of the Kantian philosophy which 
denies that space and time are adequate descriptions of 
reality. In accepting the Kantian teaching of the ideality 
of space and time , 1 which asserts that space and time con¬ 
stitute the objective and subjective forms of our intuition, 
respectively, as activity-modes of thought, the personalis- 
tic metaphysics does not deny their validity. The fact that 
space and time are merely the forms employed by thought 
implies their subjectivity but it does not deny their neces¬ 
sary and universal validity for all thought. 

If reality is active, volitional causality, space, taken im¬ 
personally, does not qualify as fundamental being, for 
space is passive. Also, we experience reality of a nonspatial 
character as in the case of consciousness, universals, values, 
and ideals. Since experience includes these as well as spa¬ 
tial objects, it would be a hasty generalization, disloyal to 
the philosophical ideals of synopsis and of coherent 
thought, to declare that all reality is spatial in character. 
We have called attention to the rational demand for unity 
in ultimate reality. If, now, reality be regarded as spatial, 
its unity is destroyed, for what is spatial is divisible 
and has no unity. If space is ultimate and real, then God 
is spatial or, at best, we have a metaphysical dualism, 
namely, God and space. The consequences of either alter¬ 
native are untenable. We then conclude that we must re¬ 
gard space as the form of objective experience, but that 
both experience and reason reject it as metaphysical reality. 

1 Personalism accepts this teaching of Kant critically. See B. P. Bowne, 
Metaphysics (rev. ed.), pp. 164-165, for a criticism of the idea of an intuition 
of time. 
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In the same way, if reality is active, volitional causality, 
time does not qualify as fundamental being, for time is 
passive. Personalists recognize time to be a more difficult 
problem than is space. Yet, despite the fact that conscious¬ 
ness has temporal aspects, it is also supratemporal or time- 
transcending in nature. And, in the case of universals, 
values, and ideals, experience testifies to a knowledge of 
what is true independently of time. If time be conceived 
as metaphysically real, once more we are confronted with a 
metaphysical dualism and thus a relatively incoherent view 
of being, which results in a contradiction of the mind’s de¬ 
mand for metaphysical unity in being. If time, being in¬ 
finitely divisible, be regarded as ontologically real, all ex¬ 
istence would be denied since everything must then exist 
in the present which, ex hypothesi, has no duration. Kant 
regarded time to be, like space, nothing more than a form 
of conscious experience and, like space, therefore, relative 
to mind. While Plato thought space to be real, he thought 
time to be “a moving image of eternity.” St. Augustine 
held that God created with time, not in time. Thus time, 
which is the form under which change occurs, is an adjunct 
of the cosmic process. It may exist as the universal and 
necessary form of experience without necessitating a tem¬ 
poral cause. Long ago, Heraclitus discovered that a meta¬ 
physics of absolute change is otiose and self-contradictory. 
Without the notion of a hinterland in the form of a supra¬ 
temporal personal reality which founds both time and 
change, the experience of time would be impossible. What¬ 
ever the more subtle nuances in Kant’s theory may be, the 
work of Einstein and other modern thinkers supports 
Kant’s denial of ontological reality to space and time. They 
are relative to each other as well as to things and to mind. 
E. W. Lyman criticizes American personalists on account 
of their failure to provide a sufficiently realistic cosmology 
for the self, and he insists that, insofar as personalism de- 
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fends the phenomenality of time, it is fundamentally in¬ 
consistent for the reason that “time is the universal form 
of our inner experience .” 1 He urges this against A. C. 
Knudson 2 who rejects ontological time as inconsistent and 
self-contradictory. Most personalists contend that God, 
being a person, is nontemporal and supratemporal, and can 
therefore initiate change without involving himself in it. 
Though a mystery, this is a true characteristic of per¬ 
sonality and is no inconsistency. Time does not require a 
temporal cause. The fact that time is the universal form 
of our inner experience is not denied by personalists. The 
problem at issue is not psychological but metaphysical. 
The personalist then asks: What is time? and How shall 
we think of it? He concludes that it is phenomenally real 
and ontologically ideal, which provides as realistic a cos¬ 
mology as experience demands. 

Personalism as a metaphysics of nature, without denying 
the empirical nature of either physical things or space- 
time, finds nothing in them of an ontological character. 
Their reality is phenomenal and, as such, they represent 
truly enough the manifest activities of volitional causa¬ 
tion but are in themselves nothing causal. Bowne called 
this position the phenomenality 3 of nature, and argued that 
the theory could be thought through with less contradiction 
than can any philosophical rival in explaining how we shall 
think of nature. Keeping in mind the distinction between 
phenomenal reality and ontological reality, this world view 
asserts that God, the Personal Infinite, energizes under the 
forms of space and time; the manifest activity of this en¬ 
ergizing, the impersonal finite, conforms to law and process 

1 E. W. Lyman, The Meaning and Truth of Religion, p. 365n. 

2 A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, pp. 235-237. See also B. P. 
Bowne, Metaphysics (rev. ed.), pp. 164-194, for a further exposition of the 
problem of time from the personalistic point of view. 

3 See Bowne’s Metaphysics (first ed.), p.466, for an explanation of his use 
of the word phenomenalism to describe this way of viewing nature. It accords 
with his system which he then called "objective idealism," p. 460. 
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and appears in thought as the external universe; and per¬ 
sons, the personal finite aspect of reality, interacting with 
this system, perceive it under the forms of space and time. 
Since personalism is not unique in teaching the complete 
phenomenality of nature but shares this view with posi¬ 
tivistic idealism and with absolute idealism and, since the 
view takes at least two well-defined forms among personal 
idealists, it is necessary to differentiate it from the various 
forms of idealism as well as from realism in its various 
forms and from illusionism. 

The two forms of personalistic teaching concerning the 
phenomenality of the external universe are panpsychism 
and occasionalism. While traces of panpsychism are to be 
found in animism, Plato, and Plotinus, its most classic 
statement is perhaps that given to it by the great German 
idealist, Leibniz, who has had many followers. G. T. Fechner, 
who taught alles ist bcseelt, Lotze in his earlier thought, 
James Ward, C. A. Strong, M. W. Calkins, C. A. Richardson, 
H. W. Carr, E. Pierce, and C. Hartshome represent this 
point of view. According to this theory, everything in the 
universe is a mind or soul. Fantastic though it may appear, 
this means that even the minutest unit of structure of in¬ 
organic matter is a soul, however undeveloped that soul 
may be. For Leibniz, material substance is merely the 
phenomenal form or expression of these minds or souls. 
While this view denies ontological reality to nature, it 
nevertheless accords an objective status to it other than 
mere appearance or representations in our minds. It re¬ 
jects metaphysical dualism since body is nothing but a 
phenomenal expression of mind. Thus the mind-body prob¬ 
lem finds its solution. The view, however, is open to a 
number of objections. Not only does it seem to contradict 
the common sense view of inorganic matter but it appar¬ 
ently diverges sharply from the modem scientific concep¬ 
tion of matter which differentiates between living and non- 
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living substance. In place of this, it expresses affinity with 
the prescientific conception of nature represented in the 
character of philosophy of early Greek hylozoism. In its 
Leibnizian form, it denies freedom to man and, in so doing, 
greatly impoverishes the concept of causality as conceived 
by personalism. One of the most distinctive and important 
contributions of personalism to modern philosophy is its 
interpretation of the problem of freedom . 1 To posit, as 
panpsychism does, myriads of “sleeping monads” or psychic 
entities devoid of sensation, emotion, thought, and will, 
appears to be a gratuitous assumption on the part of specu¬ 
lative thought. Moreover, panpsychism is in unstable equi¬ 
librium in that it may take a realistic and materialistic 
and therefore impersonalistic form as in the case of C. A. 
Strong and Durant Drake, as well as an idealistic and per- 
sonalistic form as in the case of Leibniz, Ward, and Calkins. 
Impersonalistic panpsychism reduces the psychical to the 
physical structure of nature, in which case the phenome- 
nality of nature is denied. On this account, personalism is 
more characteristically associated with occasionalism than 
with panpsychism as a conception of the phenomenality of 
nature. 

Bowne formulates the occasionalistic theory of nature as 
follows: “Let us say, then, that the world is essentially a 
going forth of divine causality under the forms of space 
and time and in accordance with a rational plan ,” 2 Berke¬ 
ley, Lotze in his later years, H. Rashdall, A. C. Knudson, 
R. T. Flewelling, and E. S. Brightman are noted representa¬ 
tives of this view. Without discounting recent panpsy- 
chistic personalism, occasionalistic personalism may be 
viewed as the most typical form of the personalistic theory 

1 B. P. Bowne, "The Speculative Significance of Freedom,” Methodist Review, 
77 (1895), pp. 681-697. Also C. D. W. Hildebrand, "Bowne’s Doctrine of 
Freedom," The Personalist, 13 (April, 1932), pp. 103-110. 

2 B. P. Bowne, Theory of Thought and Knowledge, p. 342. 
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of the phenomenality of nature and is probably accepted 
by the majority of personalists. The phenomenal world, in¬ 
cluding human bodies, thus becomes the result of the 
ceaseless but immediate energizing of the divine activity. 
The psychical or spiritual nature of persons constitutes 
their ontological reality, thus asserting both the individu¬ 
ality and the limited independence or freedom of persons 
who are denied phenomenal reality. Natural laws which 
the cosmic process follows are grounded solely in the 
orderly, ethical, rational, and dependable Divine Will. Thus 
God is functionally immanent and in no sense to be con¬ 
strued as existentially immanent in nature. The phenom¬ 
enal order is to be thought of as spatially neither inside 
nor outside of God. Even after asserting that nature has 
no independent existence, it is impossible to picture or 
image its dependence upon God’s will. Yet this is precisely 
what occasionalism means to assert. Thus, while the sys¬ 
tem of nature is shorn of all independence and denied all 
causal reality, it nevertheless has an existence independent 
of finite persons. In short, personalism affirms the objectiv¬ 
ity of nature while asserting its phenomenality. It is more 
than the mere phenomenal expression of finite minds, al¬ 
though mind and body interact in finite personality. The 
order of nature has a separate though not extramental ex¬ 
istence in expressing the divine will and purpose. The im¬ 
personal finite is, then, an expression of the thought and 
will of God and, while its dynamic relations are therefore 
spaceless and timeless, we perceive it under the forms of 
space and time. In this way, the source of nature is free, 
purposive causation in which personality is the source of 
law and mechanism. These are the instruments or unifor¬ 
mities through which ends are realized. 

It would be philosophically shortsighted for any theory 
of nature to claim everything and to recognize no diffi¬ 
culties. On the other hand, the very shortcomings of a 
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theory may be such as to render it less objectionable than 
alternative views. Personalists should take the difficulties 
of their position into serious account. There is nothing in 
the method of synopsis and organic coherence to disparage 
and everything to encourage the revision of the hypothesis 
in the light of further evidence whenever necessary. Let 
us, then, examine first a relevant criticism of personalism, 
formulated by the neorealistic critic, R. B. Perry. He says: 
“Once the Kantian theory of knowledge is accepted, Per¬ 
sonal Idealism is on a slippery inclined plane with the Ab¬ 
solute waiting at the bottom .” 1 R. B. Perry and J. B. Pratt, 
realists of a very different sort to be sure, appear to think 
alike in asserting that personal idealism remains at best 
in unstable equilibrium if not logically destined to reduc¬ 
tion to absolute idealism. One wonders, in view of the dif¬ 
ferent aspects of the Kantian philosophy, just why this 
particular result should necessarily follow from Kant’s 
epistemological idealism. R. B. Perry admits that personal 
idealism as such is not logically committed to the Hegelian 
Absolute, but he maintains that it does not escape abso¬ 
lute idealism because of its acceptance of the Kantian theory 
of knowledge which, he thinks, leads inevitably to absolute 
idealism. What he and J. B. Pratt have apparently over¬ 
looked in Kant’s epistemological idealism is precisely that 
from which personal idealism takes its departure, namely, 
that the self is an experienced reality deeper than the cate¬ 
gories. The self knows real, concrete, and possible ex¬ 
perience through the categories but is not itself known 
through them. Thus, through immediate knowledge which 
the self possesses of its own existence, personal idealism 
escapes the Kantian no less than the Hegelian Absolute. 
“It is manifestly only a logical application of the Kantian 
theory when we find in personal experience the key to the 


1 Quoted with approval by J. B. Pratt, Personal Realism, p. viii. 
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interpretation of the categories and hence the key to re¬ 
ality .” 1 

Personalism, however, rejects Kantian phenomenalistic 
idealism with its subjectivism or agnosticism concerning 
the knowledge of reality. It accepts Kant’s classic doctrine 
which asserts the constitutive activity of mind. Since per¬ 
sonalism asserts a critical idealistic epistemological dual¬ 
ism in which the mind knows phenomenal reality, which is 
quite different from knowing mere appearances back of 
which reality (noumena) is forever concealed, it is difficult 
to see why personal idealism and its theory of nature must 
conclude in absolute idealism. Nothing inherent in per- 
sonalistic idealism compels it, because of its view of the 
activistic and constitutive nature of mind, to compromise 
the status of either the metaphysical reality of finite per¬ 
sons or the objective and universal validity of the system 
of nature conceived as phenomenal reality. And, if it can 
be shown that nature conceived as phenomenal reality 
does better justice by the facts of science and philosophy 
than does the realistic theory, we shall find ourselves in no 
position to surrender the concept of the phenomenality of 
nature. 

Still convinced that a realistic epistemology constitutes 
the sole and only basis for an independent order of things, 
the realist, if he be of the hardy variety, wants to know 
how it is possible on other than realistic grounds for the 
world to exist independently of us and, at the same time, 
be denied independent existence. At this point, it is well 
to remind the realist that the answer to this question is 
not given in experience but in thought, and that both real¬ 
ism and idealism are hypotheses between which coherent 
thought must choose. Realism regards reality as being non¬ 
mental or extramental in character while idealism believes 


1 A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, p. 245. 
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that reality is of the nature of mind and that everything, 
including nature itself, exists only in relation to mind. If, 
now, realism takes the naturalistic, materialistic form 
which interprets the order of nature as well as everything 
else in terms of matter and its laws, the idealist reminds 
him that the hard and fast physical order of lumpish ma¬ 
terial substance of common sense has been exorcised by 
science which has demonstrated the necessity for thinking 
of matter in terms of dynamics or energy. This energy 
we discovered to be active in that it performs work while 
matter conceived as passive does nothing and serves no 
purpose whatever. In short, it does not exist. If realism 
assumes the neorealistic form, causality and substance are 
both denied so that neither matter nor mind exist. Only 
neutral entities, unlike either, subsist as abstract universals 
apart from thought and matter. This positivistic, metaphy¬ 
sical agnosticism denies the legitimacy of inquiry into the 
nature of substance and causality. Such a view arrives at 
a very nearly pure phenomenalism with all the self-contra¬ 
dictions of such a position. It would seem, then, that how¬ 
ever valid may be the motive and interests which realists 
seek to conserve, some other hypothesis than the notion 
of an extramental reality is required to explain coherently 
our experience as a whole, particularly that of nature. 

Personalistic idealism, with all idealism excepting ex¬ 
treme subjectivism, and realism agree at the outset in 
their forthright denial that the world of external nature is 
delusion and illusion. The world of nature is neither a 
false concept nor a false percept. Objective idealism may 
assure common sense and philosophical realism alike that 
it denies nothing which experience reveals. When person¬ 
alism asserts that space and time, together with the ex¬ 
ternal world, are subjective, it means merely that sense 
experience reveals to us phenomenal reality. Such a phe¬ 
nomenal world is no illusion. It has an independent and 
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an objective validity for consciousness. That is, it has a 
necessary and universal existence for normal experience 
and, as our common world, it has orderliness, continuity, 
and objectivity. Such phenomenal reality is no individual 
delusion and possesses all the reality and universality 
claimed for any extramental order of nature. The differ¬ 
ence is that personalism ascribes phenomenal reality to the 
external world whereas realism, in its materialistic form, 
ascribes ontological reality to it. Personal idealism attaches 
no ontological reality to the external world of space and 
time. At the same time, it refutes realism’s charge that 
personal idealism fails to do full justice to the facts of 
physical nature. 

The personalistic conception of the phenomenality of 
nature differs also from that of positivistic idealism. The 
latter has two forms, the sensationalistic, phenomenalistic 
idealism of Hume and the critical, phenomenalistic idealism 
of Kant. Hume’s skepticism denies our knowledge of both 
substance and causality. We know only sense impressions. 
Personal idealism is more realistic in that it affirms knowl¬ 
edge of a reality different from and more objective than 
that of sense impressions. Objective reference inheres in 
our idea of nature and we know the external world as a 
reality which thought apprehends. While it is true that 
phenomena have no existence apart from mind, it is also 
true that they constitute the objective order of nature. It 
is at this point that personalism modifies Kantian subjec¬ 
tivism which holds that the categories of thought mask re¬ 
ality. The categories refer only to experience and possible 
experience while reality (noumena) is affirmable but un¬ 
knowable. Personalism finds reality in active being which 
expresses itself through phenomena and which is know- 
able. Thus the personalistic theory of nature overcomes the 
positivism of both Hume 1 and Kant. 


1 Logical positivism does not strengthen Hume’s position. 
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In this connection it will clarify the personalistic theory 
of nature to distinguish carefully between it and the phe- 
nomenality of nature set forth in the subjective idealism 
of Bishop Berkeley. It is debatable whether or not Berkeley 
intended to assert subjective idealism, but, according to 
him, the object of perception seems to be regarded merely 
as an effect in us. The world is no objective fact existing 
independently of us. Physical objects are nothing but ideas 
or presentations in us. This view completely annihilates 
the concept of matter and refers the world to an effect 
immediately produced in us by God. But, while subjective 
idealism asserts the phenomenality of nature, personalism 
has, since the time of Berkeley, criticized his metaphysics 
of nature by showing that the world is act as well as idea. 
In accepting its theistic position, personalism asserts ob¬ 
jective idealism which finds the object of perception to be 
regarded as a phenomenon of objective fact. Thus, while 
personal idealism denies ontological reality to the external 
world, it affirms its phenomenal reality. It is not the ex¬ 
istence of nature which idealism calls into question. It is 
rather the nature of its existence which constitutes the 
real issue. For Berkeley, the world is idea. For objective 
idealism or phenomenalism, it is will or deed, it is act as 
well as idea. Objective idealism, in granting the phenom¬ 
enal reality of nature, holds with idealism in general that 
it cannot exist independently of mind as its cause. The 
solipsism with which Berkeley is charged cannot be refuted 
either with psychology or with metaphysics. Granted, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot demonstrate logically the existence 
of other persons and the external world of nature, there 
can be no objection to the exercise of reason which may 
construe experience more coherently than does solipsism. 
Then, too, personal idealism holds fast the insight that 
only that which is grounded in thought can be recognized 
by thought. This faith in the trustworthiness of reason 
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carries the metaphysics of nature beyond psychology, logic, 
epistemology, and metaphysics into ethics. Lotze’s famous 
dictum, “The true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics” 
and "... I seek in that which should be the ground of that 
which is” explains why the divine veracity becomes the ulti¬ 
mate ground for asserting the reality of other minds and 
of the external world. 

At the same time, personalistic idealism is realistic in 
according a status to nature which is lacking in absolute 
idealism, according to which reality is one mind. Hegel’s 
identification of thought and being in his objective idealism 
hypostasizes reason as the sole reality. Both the finite per¬ 
sonal and the finite impersonal lose their identity and are 
merely modal manifestations of the absolute. Even in its 
personalistic form, 1 absolute idealism does not escape these 
difficulties. As act, the system of nature is real even though 
it does not exist as ontological reality. And as phenomenal 
reality, nature finds its metaphysical source in the voli¬ 
tional causation of a Supreme Person. 

Aside from the speculative interest which attaches to the 
personalistic theory of nature, there are certain funda¬ 
mental implications for theology and philosophy of reli¬ 
gion. (1) “With the establishment of the phenomenality of 
matter the philosophy of religion has achieved its main 
purpose, that of subduing the physical and making it the 
instrument of the spiritual.” 2 Hebrew-Christian thought 
has always regarded nature as being an instrument of the 
Divine Will. (2) The phenomenality of nature according to 
personalism carries with it the ideality of space and time, 
which is a devastating argument against mechanism as a 
world view. It also overcomes the standpoint of meta- 

1 M. W. Calkins, "The Personalistic Conception of Nature," Philosophical 
Review, 28 (1919), pp. 115-146. See also J. Royce, The World and the Individ¬ 
ual (second series). Lecture V. 

2 A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism, p. 2}4. 
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physical dualism, making possible the unity of an ulti¬ 
mate metaphysical monism. (3) Personalism, in order to 
be complete, requires the postulate of a theistic monism 
(God) as the mediator or necessary ground of all inter¬ 
action in the system of created persons and things. All 
finite knowledge of persons and things rests on a theistic 
faith, a most important theological aspect of personalism. 
(4) The phenomenality of nature as a principle of per¬ 
sonalism removes forever the possibility of conflict between 
science and religion by providing the grounds whereby 
science and its task may proceed without enchroachment 
upon metaphysics. (5) The phenomenality of nature denies 
ultimate reality to nature which is the realm of science; 
thus, at a time when the progress of science is such as to 
absorb and preoccupy human thought so as to create the 
secularism of our time, it reminds us that the world is of 
instrumental and secondary importance, rooted in an ulti¬ 
mate and spiritual order of truth and value. This is a much- 
needed antidote for the anthropocentric emphasis and for 
excessive preoccupation with this world. (6) The person- 
alistic theory, in Berkeley’s language, makes nature speak 
a divine language. Just as human reason is the condition 
of our knowledge of nature, so a Supreme Reason is the 
metaphysical cause of nature’s real existence. (7) The 
personalistic theory of nature requires the principle of 
teleological explanation. We have discovered nature to be 
a product of the mind of the Supreme Person willing ac¬ 
cording to a rational moral plan or purpose. Goethe taught 
that the world of nature exists for the purpose of providing 
a physical basis for the growth of spirit. (8) Since God, 
whose willing is the immediate cause of nature, is a person 
supremely free, nature is contingent upon free will working 
out a moral plan through law and cosmic process. Also, 
finite persons, through limited freedom, may discover and 
co-operate with the divine plan. God’s free relation to his- 
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tory provides a religious philosophy of history so impera¬ 
tive for our time. (9) The personalistic theory of nature 
finds its metaphysical cause in God, the home of all value, 
who conserves and creates values. Consequently, nature is 
a form of activity of the divine will working for the pro¬ 
duction of values. Nature serves a spiritual purpose. In 
this way, conscious experience beyond man becomes the 
foundation of human values and guarantees their objectiv¬ 
ity. (10) The personalistic theory of nature reveals the 
impersonal finite to be the phenomenal product of the 
divine energizing; it is, therefore, shot through with mor¬ 
tality. The Personal Infinite and the personal finite consti¬ 
tute ontological reality. This asserts the eternality of the 
Personal Infinite and the immortality of the personal finite. 
(11) Personalism, by asserting the phenomenality of na¬ 
ture, rids religion and ethics of all illusionistic conceptions 
of nature with their pessimism and their teaching that na¬ 
ture is evil. On the contrary, nature is regarded by per¬ 
sonalism as being instrumental to moral and spiritual ends. 
It is nature’s abuse, not its use, which is the great evil. 

The conclusion reached in this study denies nothing re¬ 
vealed in experience but undertakes to provide a synoptic 
and coherent interpretation of the experience of nature. 
It may be called metaphysical idealism inasmuch as it re¬ 
jects metaphysical realism in its various forms such as 
common sense realism, scientific or transfigured realism, 
materialism, and dualism, as well as anti-metaphysical neo¬ 
realism. It is realistic in contrast with the positivistic, ab¬ 
solute, and subjective forms of idealism. To be sure, per¬ 
sonal idealism shares the truth of the phenomenality of 
nature with these views, but it so corrects these phenome¬ 
nalisms as to avoid manifest inadequacies. It becomes clear 
that the fact of nature has at no time been called into 
question by either realism or idealism with the exception 
of the illusionistic theory of nature. The issue arises in 
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determining the nature and location of the reality ascribed 
to nature. Coherent thought makes it clear that we must 
think of nature as phenomenal, not as ontological reality. 
Nature is the product of volitional causation conceived as 
the Supreme Person. Therefore, an idealistic rather than 
naturalistic philosophy is necessary to explain nature. Per¬ 
sonalism, in its typical form, concludes in an occasionalistic 
theory of the phenomenality of nature. The implications 
of the theory of the phenomenality of nature are of specu¬ 
lative interest and value to philosophy, philosophy of reli¬ 
gion, theology, and ethics. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CULTURAL INTEGRATION OF 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION 

By Edward Thomas Ramsdell (Vanderbilt University) 

Science and religion both deal with nature; both are 
forces molding human nature. Today both are challenged 
as cultural interests of mankind by the cataclysmic con¬ 
flict and vast destruction which mark our contemporary 
world. Both science and religion claim to be, in a unique 
sense, what the world needs; but neither has saved it 
from what may yet prove to be its greatest tragedy. Neither 
has brought actual solution to the crucial, baffling prob¬ 
lems which vex mankind, though both have offered many 
blueprints. 

The claim of science to be what the world needs is an 
impressive one. It has achieved penetrating and fruitful 
knowledge of the processes of nature and made possible 
their effective control in large areas of human need. 
Through technology, science has transformed industry; 
it has produced miracles amazing even to the modem mind. 
It has enormously improved our external conditions of 
living. It has revealed much of the nature of the social 
process and made possible techniques of far-reaching social 
control. More than any other single factor, it has helped 
to free the modem mind from ignorance, fear, and super¬ 
stition. It has cultivated confidence in factual appeal. It 
has made the term scientific the popular touchstone of 
validity. But with all of the claim of science to revolu- 
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tionize the modem world, to produce conditions for the 
greater happiness and creativity of mankind, the fact is 
that the claim has met with the brutal reply of growing 
fascism and war. Indeed, it must be admitted that if sci¬ 
ence has revolutionized knowledge and industry, it has also 
revolutionized war. Today we read of the plans for that 
kind of complete “scientific destruction” which is the ob¬ 
jective of both sides in this latest war of modern “civili¬ 
zation.” That such a purpose speaks for science as a 
whole is, of course, not true; but the fact is that the 
techniques of science have been systematically exploited 
by those who have planned for war. Evidently, therefore, 
the freedom, autonomy, and objectivity which science has 
hoped to give to the world cannot be guaranteed by science 
alone. 

Religion, too, has claimed to be what the world needs. 
Religion has seen the control of the individual self as the 
basic problem of mankind and has sought to make such 
control possible. From the religious point of view, all melio¬ 
ration must begin with the “ego-centric predicament.” 1 
It must begin with the finiteness implied in individual ex¬ 
perience and an awareness of ultimate dependence. It 
expresses itself in a faith in the primacy of moral and 
spiritual values. Religion has sought profoundly to inte¬ 
grate man’s creative drives through a correspondingly pro¬ 
found interpretation of his world. In its discovery of mean¬ 
ing in personal life and in history, in its vision of a better 
world, it has engendered hope and confidence and deepened 
motivation. It has cultivated the springs of healing. It 
has provided the deepest social ties for countless groups. 

There are those, of course, who would disclaim social 
melioration as a function of religion. The world is evil, 

1 This phrase, coined by R. B. Perry in his Present Philosophical Tendencies, 
pp. 129-130, to describe the epistemological situation of the individual mind, is 
quite as suggestive when interpreted ethically. The natural ego-centeredness of 
the self is its moral predicament. 
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they say, and always will be. The Kingdom of God is not 
of this world. Yet even such a view implies that in pro¬ 
portion as men are saved, their social relations will be 
modified. It assumes that the redeemed will bear fruit 
here and now. In some sense, at least, therefore, religion 
has assumed the possibility of social improvement. The 
Christian faith has been preached as an instrument for 
the greater stabilization, creativity, and happiness of man¬ 
kind. But like science, religion today finds itself faced 
with a world that shows very little of the fruits of re¬ 
demption. 

The problem for religion is made more difficult by the 
ease with which so many religious people rationalize social 
upheaval. If science has revolutionized war, so religion 
commonly finds reasons for sanctioning it. As science 
easily becomes an instrument of the particular state, so 
religion becomes easily tribalized under the pressure of 
war. Both sides in the conflict pray to the same God and 
somehow assume that he is their particular Jahweh of 
Battle, with a corresponding absolutizing of their respective 
causes. Not only has religion failed to save mankind from 
the tragedy of war, but it has been easily rationalized by 
many into a sanction of it. 

From a social point of view, therefore, it is manifest 
that scientific intelligence and religious faith, as they have 
functioned in our culture, have not brought effective solu¬ 
tion to the tragic problems of the modem world. Indeed, 
the fascism which the world faces today is the very an¬ 
tithesis of the objectivity of science and the universalism 
of theistic religion. Some scientists would immediately 
urge in extenuation that men have not been scientific 
enough, and many religionists would urge that men have 
not been religious enough. What too many do not see is 
that both propositions are true only if taken in conjunction. 
The world needs very much more of scientific intelligence, 
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but it also needs vastly deeper religious insight and loyalty. 
Indeed, there is much to be said for the thesis that these 
two interests of human culture need not only to be 
deepened but profoundly integrated. 

The scientific attitude alone does not generate ideals, 
nor does it motivate ideal responses; it nurtures no sense 
of the meaning and value of human life; it can describe 
personal and social integration but it has no instrument 
for achieving either. It can quicken the mind, but it has 
no answers for the ultimate questions of life. Its attitude 
is analytic, not synoptic; its concern is precise quantita¬ 
tive measurement, not a deepening of the qualitative ex¬ 
periences of life. On the other hand, religion alone cannot 
assure the intelligent application of the ideals which it 
helps to generate. It can offer no substitute for exact 
diagnosis of evil conditions to be overcome. Berating the 
devil is not enough; the roots of demonism in personal 
and group life must be understood. No amount of ignorant 
love can take the place of a knowledge of the processes 
that are involved in creative living. Religion can cultivate 
the good will; but it cannot discover, apart from scientific 
techniques, what specific programs will achieve the desired 
results in particular community situations. The familiar 
proverb concerning good intentions offers no absolution 
to the person who cultivates the “heart” and neglects the 
facts. It is not at all impossible, therefore, that one of the 
most certain lessons of the present world-crisis is that we 
need a profounder integration of science and religion, a 
more penetrating understanding of their respective func¬ 
tions in human society, a deeper religious consciousness 
on the part of scientific intelligence and a very much greater 
scientific discipline for religious faith. 

Science and religion need to be seen for what they are: 
two basic, autonomous interests of the human mind. They 
are autonomous at their mature level of development be- 
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cause they are concerned with objectivity and are capable of 
self-criticism. Professor Knudson, following Troeltsch, has 
made much of the a priori character of these and other 
basic interests of the self. 1 His point is that the very pos¬ 
sibility of religious experience, as of theoretical or moral 
or aesthetic experience, presupposes “an a priori or im¬ 
manent principle,” that is, “a rational capacity” by which 
the experience becomes possible. “Grounded in a rational 
a priori, religion, like science, morality, and art, carries 
within itself the law of its own being and needs no valida¬ 
tion from any other source.” The emphasis here is im¬ 
portant. Approached logically, these various types of ex¬ 
perience presuppose certain forms which determine the 
structure peculiar to the various kinds of experience. It 
is not possible, of course, to infer from such a logical a 
priori the nature of any possible religious object, as is 
shown by the divergences and contradictions appearing in 
religious interpretations. At most it points to the concern 
for objectivity implicit in each of the basic interests of 
the self. But to understand these interests as basic and 
potentially autonomous is very important. No attempt to 
deal with science and religion as cultural phenomena can 
be adequate which neglects this inherent autonomy. 

The autonomy of science and religion as interests of the 
human mind does not appear, of course, in their primitive 
origins. Indeed, both, in their primitive form, appear as 
essentially subjective concerns. Both were born of the 
common need of survival and, consequently, of environ¬ 
mental control. Primitive science was the response of man, 
through trial-and-error learning and a dawning sense of 
his own independence, to the intelligible factors in the en¬ 
vironment. Primitive religion was the response, through 
fear, awe, appreciation, and the sense of dependence, to 

1 The quotations in this paragraph are all from A. C. Knudson's The Doctrine 
oj God (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930), pp. 223-224. See also his The 
Validity of Religious Experience (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1937). 
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the unintelligible and mysterious factors. Science was 
born in the discovery of intelligibility in the natural en¬ 
vironment and in the sense of human independence (how¬ 
ever slight) in relation to it. Religion was born in the 
consciousness of mystery and unfathomable dependence. 
The concern of each was entirely subjective; the motive, 
survival. Both interests were closely interfused in primi¬ 
tive culture, but, in the course of time, became increasingly 
differentiated as ways of responding to nature. Shaman 
practice, the planting and harvesting of crops, the reading 
of the stars, all had much of the primitively religious in 
them, but primarily they represent the ancient roots of 
medicine, agriculture, and astronomy. Religion expressed 
itself in an animizing and personalizing of those powers 
of nature which man could not understand but upon which 
he recognized himself as dependent. If the sense of man’s 
relative independence in dealing with nature was culturally 
important as an attitude in his search for food and in his 
adaptation to conditions of flood, storm, drought, and bodily 
ailment, so was the recognition of man’s inescapable de¬ 
pendence culturally important as a means of fortifying the 
individual and of unifying the social group. 

If the autonomy of scientific and religious interests does 
not appear in their primitive expressions, it does become 
evident during the course of their development. Indeed, 
both science and religion have evolved enormously beyond 
their primitive forms. Modern science has completely re¬ 
jected the elements of superstition and magic which clung 
to its early expressions and has substituted for practical 
collective wisdom techniques of exact verification. It be¬ 
came autonomous when its motivation grew from that of 
mere survival and power to that of knowledge for the sake 
of understanding. Similarly, modern religion has increas¬ 
ingly substituted techniques of moral and spiritual disci¬ 
pline for the superstitious and magical rites inherent in 
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earlier forms. It became autonomous when its motivation 
grew from that of self-preservation to that of self-realiza¬ 
tion by persons, and when it became conscious of the power 
and value inherent in a moral and spiritual interpretation 
of the world. 

To speak of the developing autonomy of science and re¬ 
ligion is not, by any means, to imply that all science and 
all religion are now self-critical and genuinely concerned 
with objectivity. Manifestly, much of science is still very 
naive with respect to its presuppositions, particularly in 
its understanding of the cognitive relation. Much of science 
has no higher motivation than personal security and pres¬ 
tige. And exactly the same is true for much religion. Much 
of it is still primitive, saturated with superstition. Much 
of it is altogether heteronomous. But the fact remains 
that the mature, autonomous scientific mind and the ma¬ 
ture, autonomous religious mind have both been realized 
in human evolution. Both of them are clearly recognizable 
in contemporary culture. 

Both science and religion, then, at their best, have be¬ 
come self-conscious interests. Each has become critical of 
its own primitive expressions. Each has led to a philo¬ 
sophical study of its own genesis and evolution. Each is 
critically concerned with its present presuppositions and 
its implications for a world-view. Today, philosophies of 
science and philosophies of religion show unmistakably 
that these two interests of the human mind can be self- 
critical and objective even as they serve vital personal and 
social functions. Incidentally, it may be observed that the 
enormous development from primitive to autonomous ex¬ 
pressions of these interests makes the inadequacy of a 
purely reductive method in psychology or sociology patent. 
Genetic methods throw important light on the emergence 
of these interests as subjective; but their character as 
subjective in no way explains the emerging concern for ob- 
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jectivity. That remains a genuine novelty in the process. 

The concern for objectivity in both science and religion 
is most clearly shown in their postulates. Science cannot 
proceed operationally except as it makes certain basic as¬ 
sumptions about the physical world. Similarly, religious 
attitudes and interpretations rest upon certain presuppo¬ 
sitions concerning reality as a whole. Neither science nor 
religion possesses immediate and self-evident knowledge. 
Both have to make certain presuppositions required by 
their respective approaches. What they cannot prove, 
therefore, they have to assume. Initial faith is involved in 
the one quite as much as in the other. In order to deal 
objectively with nature, science has to assume its uni¬ 
formity, that is, that sequences occurring under certain 
conditions at one point in space-time will occur similarly 
under similar conditions at other points. Such an assump¬ 
tion, of course, cannot be demonstrated, although it be¬ 
comes increasingly probable in the light of accumulating 
evidence. Likewise, science must assume the capacity of 
the human mind for objectivity, that is, the capacity to 
rise above mechanisms of every kind (physiological, psy¬ 
chological, and sociological) to valid judgments. This is 
to say that science must assume that its conclusions are 
determined by something more than mere glandular secre¬ 
tion or pleasure-pain conditioning or social pressures. If a 
conclusion is worth anything, it is because the mind believes 
it to be true regardless of the mechanisms which influence 
the conscious process. This assumption of objectivity is 
one which some scientists quite overlook as they describe 
the mind wholly in terms of mechanical sequences. To as¬ 
sume the objectivity of one’s own rational function as one 
judges the human mind in general to be nothing but mech¬ 
anism is the reductio ad absurdum of uncritical science. 
The fact is, therefore, that the concern of science for ob¬ 
jectivity, involved as it is in its very essence, cannot be 
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separated from a faith-attitude toward nature and human 
reason. 

Similarly, religion, almost universally, interprets the 
world in the light of certain primary postulates. Almost 
all developed religion assumes the reality of the axiogenetic 
and axiosoteric processes . 1 They assume the objectivity of 
the ultimate norms of value and the significant reality of 
the conscious self. In some sense they assume the meta¬ 
physical relevance of the categories of purpose and caus¬ 
ality. In short, religion is commonly characterized by 
faith in the continuation of value experience , 2 in the mean¬ 
ingfulness of human personality, and in its ultimate de¬ 
pendence upon friendly and conserving power. 

Science and religion, then, have certain things in com¬ 
mon as basic interests of the mind. Both arose out of sub¬ 
jective need; both have enormously evolved; both at their 
best have become autonomous, still concerned, indeed, with 
survival and control but also with objectivity. If it is true, 
then, that science and religion represent two basic autono¬ 
mous interests of the mind, why have they failed to be 
better integrated in our culture? Why have they been so 
often at odds? Why do we hear so much still of the con¬ 
flict between science and religion? That the problem is an 
important one for culture was expressed some seventeen 
years ago in the dramatic judgment of Professor White- 
head: 

When we consider what religion is for mankind, and what 
science is, it is no exaggeration to say that the future course 
of history depends upon the decision of this generation as to 

1 Axiogenetic and axiosoteric are two very convenient terms coined by E. S. 
Brightman in his A Philosophy of Religion (Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), pp. 204, 
209, to describe the processes of value-development and value-conservation, re¬ 
spectively. 

2 The phrase "continuation of values" is the suggestive and more empirical 
equivalent of Hoffding’s "conservation of values” used by P. A. Bertocci, in 
The Empirical Argument for God in Late British Thought (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1938). 
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the relations between them. We have here the two strongest 
general forces (apart from the mere impulse of the various 
senses) which influence men, and they seem to be set one 
against the other . . .* 

That there is a psychological problem of adjustment 
created by the demands which science and religion (as 
autonomous interests) impose, respectively, upon the self 
is clear. The individual who becomes absorbed in a partic¬ 
ular value-commitment finds it difficult to look dispas¬ 
sionately at the facts apart from that commitment. This 
is particularly true where the individual has experienced 
acutely the evils of life and sought for the healing and re¬ 
demption which religious faith could bring. His concern 
has become life and redemption, not cognition. It is a 
vision of the whole which has integrated him; he finds it 
difficult clearly to see the parts. On the other hand, the 
person trained in the techniques of experimental science 
finds it far from easy to take an attitude of commitment 
toward anything. Before he can commit himself he must 
know, and the difficulty of knowing tends indefinitely to 
defer any possible commitment. He is so preoccupied with 
the promise of analysis that the shift to a synoptic point 
of view seems almost impossible. Nevertheless, psychologi¬ 
cal problem that it is, the same mind can be both scientific 
and religious. Indeed, if a personality is to realize its 
fullest potentiality, it must cultivate both of these funda¬ 
mental interests. Professor Hocking’s “principle of alter¬ 
nation’' has very suggestively indicated not only the pos¬ 
sibility but the necessity of the mind’s moving from parts 
to whole and back to parts again. Analysis must be sup¬ 
plemented and corrected by synopsis and synopsis by analy¬ 
sis. Indeed, Professor Hocking points to such alternation 


1 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World, British ed. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1926), pp. 224-225. 
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as the normal procedure of the psychical life . 1 Another 
suggestion for adjusting the demands of science and reli¬ 
gion is that of Karl Groos, that it is entirely rational to 
treat our persistent beliefs as practical absolutes even 
while we are dealing with theoretical relatives . 2 If our be¬ 
liefs represent the most coherent interpretation of all avail¬ 
able facts at any given time, we not only have the right but 
the obligation to act in their light and in loyalty to them. 
So far as our interest is practical, such beliefs are abso¬ 
lutes; so far as our interest is theoretical, such beliefs are 
always open to any modification which might be required 
by new facts. 

The primary problem of adjustment between the scien¬ 
tific and religious interests is not, however, the psychologi¬ 
cal. The person who understands the nature of both will 
find a way of integrating them in his own experience. This 
is to say that the chief problem is that of understanding. 
What one fails to understand, he tends to reject or ignore. 
If the interest-claim which is not understood seems to con¬ 
flict with a loyalty already fixed, the rejection becomes ar¬ 
bitrary and dogmatic. No analysis of mind could show 
more clearly the deep roots of both science and religion 
than the antipathy shown by different persons to one or 
the other of these interests. With the ordinary things of 
life, we pay little or no attention to what we do not know 
something about. In the case of science and religion, if we 
fail to understand something of the nature of either, 
we tend to fear it and fight it, so instinctively certain 
are we of its basic relation to the interest which seems 
so intelligible and important to us. The result is a 
dogmatic temper of mind in which all movement is within 
the limits of fixed and final premises, regarded either as 

1 W. E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven: 
Yale Univ. Press, 1912), p. 411. 

2 Karl Groos, Die Sicherung der Erkenntnis (Tubingen: Osiander, 1927), re¬ 
ferred to and quoted by E. S. Brightman, op. cit. pp. 130-131. 
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scientifically axiomatic or divinely revealed. The norms 
of such dogmatic thinking are determined in the light of 
only a segment of experience, never of the whole. Such a 
mind closes itself to the possibility of knowledge beyond 
the limits which it has initially defined. Manifestly, any 
discussion of science on the basis of premises which ini¬ 
tially rule out the cognitive significance of science is futile 
and indefensible. Similarly, any discussion of religion from 
premises which preclude even the possibility of valid ob¬ 
jective reference for religious faith is fruitless and na'ive. 
The dogmatic temper, the product of limited understand¬ 
ing, always stands in sharp contrast to the open or synoptic 
mind with its receptivity to new data of any kind and to 
the possiblity of new meaning in any area of human ex¬ 
perience. 

The opposition of fundamentalism to science is perhaps 
the most obvious expression of the dogmatic temper in the 
area of this discussion. Standing on a literal reading of 
Scriptures, it completely rules out the possibility of scien¬ 
tific knowledge at any and every point of potential conflict 
with the Biblical interpretation. It neglects experience and 
accepts external authority as final. It is a perfect example 
of mental heteronomy . 1 

Dogmatic discussions of science and religion, however, 
are not peculiar to certain types of religionists alone; they 
also occur among philosophers and men of science. Con¬ 
sider, for example, the treatment of religion by logical posi¬ 
tivism. That position categorically excludes the possibility 
of any significance whatever for theistic religion by an ini¬ 
tial definition of meaning. That such a position should be 

1 Dr. Andrew D. White expressed the judgment, in his famous History of the 
Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (New York: D. Appleton, 
1896), that science had now conquered such dogmatic religion and that science 
and sound religion could now "go hand in hand." See p. xii. Certainly funda¬ 
mentalism no longer blocks the progress of science, but it represents a consider¬ 
able portion of the mass religious mind in which no effective cultural integra¬ 
tion with science is possible. 
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called dogmatic may well be open to question; certainly 
the logical positivists are in general a group of brilliant 
minds. Nevertheless, there is a finality about their prem¬ 
ises which literally closes the door in advance to any pos¬ 
sible validity in religious faith. Their consideration is pre¬ 
judged. The possibility of religious truth is excluded by 
initial premises conceived as fixed and final. Such a repre¬ 
sentative of this general point of view as Mr. Alfred J. 
Ayer, for example, in his Language, Truth and Logic, is 
particularly concerned to argue for the logical impossi¬ 
bility of a religious world-view, as well as for the subjec¬ 
tivity and purely emotive character of moral judgments. 
Mr. Ayer can easily dismiss the notion of logical conflict 
between science and theism because “the religious utter¬ 
ances of the theist are not genuine propositions at all .” 1 
No proposition can be genuine unless it is analytic (in 
which case it is a tautology and says nothing whatever 
about the empirical world) or empirical, that is, capable 
in principle of sensuous verification. The propositions of 
theistic religion are, therefore, nonsense. “If ‘god’ is a 
metaphysical term, then it cannot be even probable that a 
god exists,” for such a proposition can be neither true nor 
false . 2 3 

Entirely aside from the fact that the empirical criterion 
of meaning, as thus defined by the logical positivists, is 
itself a norm “incapable of verification by its own criterion, 
and therefore, on their own assumptions, nonsense ,” 1 it 
should be clear that no attempt to solve the problem of the 
relation between science and religion is reasonable which 
ignores the possibility of truth in either. The psychological 


1 Alfred J. Ayer, Language, Truth and Logic (New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1936), p. 178. 

2 Ibid., p. 174. 

3 This incisive criticism of Mr. Ayer’s view is that of Professor Wilbur M. 
Urban in an article, "Value Propositions and Verifiability," Jour. Phil., Vol. 
xxxiv, No. 22 (Oct. 28, 1937), p. 602. 
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problem of conflict may be, for the time, solved by elimi¬ 
nating one of the terms of the conflict, but the logical prob¬ 
lem remains. If fundamentalism reveals a dogmatic and 
arbitrary temper of mind in its refusal to examine the 
truth-claims of science, I see no way of avoiding the con¬ 
clusion that any scientific or philosophic view which re¬ 
fuses to examine the truth-claims of religion, or which 
examines them only on the basis of premises which pre¬ 
judge them, exhibits, at that point, the same temper of 
mind. In this respect, therefore, there is kinship between 
fundamentalism and logical positivism. Both solve the 
problem of the relation between science and religion by 
arbitrarily eliminating one of the terms of the relation. 
Certainly we cannot look to either of these positions for 
any effective cultural integrating of these two deep and 
persistent interests of mankind. 

Closely associated with the dogmatic point of view is 
that of the illusionistic theories of religion. Here again, 
the term is not intended to deny the intellectual distinction 
of those who hold the view. Indeed, the illusionistic theo¬ 
ries have often been expressed with brilliance and with 
acute psychological and sociological observation. Never¬ 
theless, underlying all such views, and prejudging the 
issues, are the common assumptions that an idea arising 
out of subjective need cannot be objectively valid and that 
no critical reflection is valid which goes beyond the data 
of sense. In so far as these assumptions are held tenta¬ 
tively, they certainly do not merit description in terms of 
dogmatism; but the fact remains that they are often held 
very uncritically. Then they become fixed and final prem¬ 
ises which constitute a prejudging of the claims of religion. 

In the very suggestive studies of Professor James H. 
Leuba and of Professor Sigmund Freud, for example, al¬ 
though there is every evidence of careful analysis and 
critical caution, the fact remains that their treatments 
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are controlled by an initial description of religion as 
purely subjective. For both, the ideas of deity are the 
creations of unfulfilled desire. Both are careful to say 
that science cannot, of course, disprove the theistic view, 
but they are certain that there can be no possible em¬ 
pirical warrant for it. Holding that religious beliefs 
have their origin in “the consciousness of the insuf¬ 
ficiency of this life to satisfy the cravings of the heart 
and the demands of conscience ,” 1 Professor Leuba believes 
that as man comes more completely to understand nature, 
the more will he discover the irrelevance of his religious 
interpretations. 

Professor Freud, in his The Future of An Illusion (a 
short book of commanding lucidity), holds that religious 
ideas are “not the residue of experience or the final result 
of reflection; they are illusions, fulfillments of the oldest, 
strongest and most insistent wishes of mankind .” 2 Again, 
he speaks of religion as “the universal obsessional neurosis 
of mankind .” 3 What man needs is not the wishful thinking 
of religion but “education to reality ,” 4 Indeed, he writes: 
“I am prepared to defend the statement that culture incurs 
a greater danger by maintaining its present attitude to 
religion than by relinquishing it .” 5 Science alone, he be¬ 
lieves, offers to man any hope of discovering truth about 
our world and any means of increasing our power and 
regulating our life in it. Psychological illusionism, then, 
holds that religion arises solely out of the unfulfilled de¬ 
sires of mankind, that its ideas are therefore illusory, and 
that the sooner we get rid of it and give full control to 
science the better. 

1 J. H. Leuba, The Belief in God and Immortality (Boston: Sherman, French 
and Co., 1916), p. 99. See also his The Psychology of Religious Mysticism (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1935). 

2 Sigmund Freud, The Future of An Illusion (London: Hogarth Press, 1928), 

P* 52. 

3 Ibid., p. 76. 

4 Ibid., p. 86. 

5 Ibid., p. 62. 
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That religious ideas have a subjective origin is true, as 
we have already noted, but it is true in the same sense 
that science too arose out of human need. What neither 
Freud nor Leuba has understood is that religion functions 
in more than a compensatory way. At its mature level it 
is concerned with objectivity; it is self-critical, it seeks 
control through universally valid norms, and achieves an 
integration for life through the profoundest kind of inter¬ 
pretation of the external world. If the analysis of the reli¬ 
gious function in personal and social experience suggested 
in this study is sound, then both Freud and Leuba fail to 
comprehend its nature. Neglecting altogether the autono¬ 
mous expressions of religion, they reject it as illusory on 
the basis of primitive and abnormal phenomena. 

In its sociological form, the theory of the illusory char¬ 
acter of religion has been most dramatically expressed by 
Karl Marx, Nikolai Lenin, and contemporary Marxist lead¬ 
ers. From their point of view religion is an instrument of 
statecraft and priestcraft designed to perpetuate the con¬ 
trol of the masses by those in power. It is a device exer¬ 
cised by privileged groups for social exploitation. Its 
ideas are purely illusory. Lenin, in a letter to Maxim Gorky 
in 1913, wrote: “God is (historically and socially) first of 
all a complex of ideas engendered by the ignorance of man¬ 
kind, and by its subjection, firstly beneath the forces of 
nature, secondly by class oppression—ideas which perpetu¬ 
ate this ignorance.” 1 Elsewhere, following the Marxist view 
of religion as a social opiate, Lenin wrote: “Religion is a 
kind of spiritual intoxicant, in which the slaves of capital 
drown their humanity, and blunt their desire for a decent 
human existence.” 2 

The force of the Marxist analysis lies in the truth which 


1 V. I. Lenin, Lenin On Religion (Little Lenin Library, Vol. VII, London: 
Martin Lawrence, 1931), p. 54. 

2 Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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it contains. It is not, indeed, the whole truth, but no ob¬ 
jective student of the social sciences can fail to recognize 
that some religion has actually functioned in that way. 
There are numerous records in the United States of pater¬ 
nalistic employers who have endowed or heavily supported 
churches among their workers for the purpose of keeping 
them content with their lot of deprivation, dismissing at 
once preachers who would dare to preach the relevance of 
the prophets or of Jesus to the low wages, the long hours, 
and poor working conditions. Unquestionably religion has 
often been cultivated in just that way. Marx and Lenin 
knew it. And anyone concerned with the facts in the con¬ 
temporary social scene knows it. The error of Marx and 
Lenin lies not in their contention that they have found 
religion illusory and compensatory, but in their assump¬ 
tion that it is always and necessarily so. They overlooked 
the prophetic tradition in Judaism and Christianity. They 
did not see that it is not religion per se which exploits but 
that it is religion, along with other human interests, which 
has been exploited. Nor did they see clearly enough that 
their own idea of justice for worker and peasant was itself 
an insight drawn from prophetic religion. Religion at its 
mature level is objective and self-critical. It sees that the 
universality of God implies the universality of the rights 
of the children of God. At its autonomous level, which is 
the level of the insights of the prophets and of Jesus, re¬ 
ligion does not think in terms of class or race or nation; 
indeed, it stands in timeless judgment on every kind of 
privilege and injustice. The ultimate social function of re¬ 
ligion is not the unifying of narrow social groups, impor¬ 
tant as that is at earlier levels of social evolution; it is 
rather the unifying of mankind. It is a proclaiming of the 
corporate life as the only ultimate realism. 
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The illusionistic theories, 1 then, so far as they close the 
door to any re-examination of religion, are essentially dog¬ 
matic. Each of them has distinguished, by way of analysis, 
certain elements of truth in its account of religion as a 
social phenomenon; but they all take their initial descrip¬ 
tion as a fixed and final premise from which all religion is 
to be judged. As a consequence,, the Freudian and the 
Marxist 2 alike rule out the possibility of any validity in 
religious faith from the start. Both assume that religion 
must be eliminated from our culture. Like fundamentalism 
and logical positivism, they fail to see the potential auton¬ 
omy of both science and religion. They are thus prevented, 
by premises which are arbitrary and narrow, from aiding 
in the cultural integration of these two interests of man¬ 
kind. 3 

If science and religion are to function together in human 
culture for the greater creativity and happiness of man¬ 
kind, they must, then, be recognized for what they are: 
essential, potentially autonomous interests. They belong 
together in our culture, each supplanting the other and 
making its distinctive contribution. There remains the 
question, however, raised by the religious humanist, 
whether a positivistic view of religion does not more ade¬ 
quately express the religious interest than the historical 


1 The theory of religion of Emile Durkheim and his school is commonly class¬ 
ified as illusionistic. So it is as regards theistic religion. But Durkheim was 
concerned to conserve a humanistic type of religion and regarded it as a neces¬ 
sity of society. This point of view, therefore, does not advocate the elimination 
of religion from culture. 

2 Some Marxists do not regard themselves as antireligious, but they are cer¬ 
tainly in the minority within the communist movement. 

3 Among the more penetrating and suggestive treatments of the illusionistic 
theories of religion, the following may be particularly mentioned: (1) Joseph 
Needham (ed.), Science , Religion and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925), especially the essays by Malinowski and Oman; (2) A. C. Knudson, The 
Doctrine of God (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1930), Chap. I; (3) C. A. 
Bennett, The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1931), Chaps. III-V. 
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metaphysical view. The humanist agrees that religion is 
primarily a concern for values. It is faith in life as we 
love it. 1 It is loyalty to what we desire most. But because 
desires are relative to particular groups at particular times 
in history, religion does not require any view of value- 
norms as universal or absolute. And because man is the 
only hope of man, religion does not require any notion of 
God as supernatural. Indeed, many humanists reject the 
God-concept altogether; others use it only with reference 
to the ideal tendencies in human experience. Because man 
finds the physical world entirely neutral to his desires, 
sometimes even hostile, and because science allows no place 
for the notion, a teleological interpretation of nature be¬ 
comes impossible. Nor is there any sense in which human 
personality is ultimately significant for the interpretation 
of the world. Humanism, therefore, frankly rejects the 
fundamental postulates of developed religion: the objec¬ 
tivity of value-norms; the metaphysical significance of per¬ 
sonality; the category of purpose; and God as a metaphy¬ 
sical being. 

To be saved means, for humanism, to be personally inte¬ 
grated, and whatever accomplishes this result is good. The 
qualities of life which we admire and regard as religious 
are man’s faith in himself, his reverence for his fellow-men, 
his devotion to sharable values, his reliance on scientific 
intelligence, his stability and general adaptability. These 
give to man the poise and confidence which he has always 
sought in religion. The “religious,” therefore, argues Pro¬ 
fessor Dewey, is simply a “quality of experience.” 2 It does 
not presuppose any particular metaphysical interpretation, 
nor does it require any. Indeed, any attempt to interpret 
the religious quality of experience in theological terms is 

1 This is the gist of a phrase by Edward Scribner Ames in remarks before my 
class in Theology at Vanderbilt University, January, 1942. 

2 John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1934), p. 10. 
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altogether relative to a particular culture and a particular 
“doctrinal apparatus.” The religious interest, in other 
words, does not require the common metaphysical postu¬ 
lates of religion. It does not even need the idea of deity. 
The humanist prides himself on having discarded all com¬ 
pensatory features of traditional religion, all myth and all 
illusion. Such an understanding of religion clearly pre¬ 
cludes any possibility of conflict with science; indeed, its 
fundamental thesis is that the scientific method is the only 
way of knowing. Humanism is an idealizing of science and 
a humanizing of ideals. 

Approached critically, that which humanism assumes to 
be its strength religiously is actually its most serious weak¬ 
ness. It makes evident why a humanistic frame of reference 
can never do justice to the religious interest of mankind. 
Take, for example, the assumption of the sufficiency of the 
scientific method. The relative certainty which attaches 
to scientific method in the sphere of sense data does not 
extend to the sphere of value and meaning, and it is this 
latter sphere which constitutes man’s spiritual life. Some¬ 
thing more than quantitive analysis and mechanistic des¬ 
cription is needed there. As a matter of fact, we know a 
great deal more than we can learn through scientific 
method alone. Our deepest understanding of persons comes 
through faith in them. Ideals can be finally tested only 
through faith in their worth. The meaning of any world¬ 
view cannot be finally determined apart from the data 
yielded by faith in it. In other words, faith is not only a 
presupposition of scientific method but it is a source of 
data and insight with respect to aspects of experience 
which are not amenable to scientific method. 

Further, scientific method needs to be supplemented, so 
far as any philosophy is concerned, by metaphysical inter¬ 
pretation. Such interpretation is not knowledge in the 
sense of precise prediction of mechanical sequences, but 
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it is knowledge in the sense of coherent interpretation of the 
universe. One may refuse to formulate a metaphysics, but 
he does not thereby escape metaphysical interpretation. 
Indeed, the humanist, in treating values as relative, in 
viewing personality as without significance for the inter¬ 
pretation of the world, in judging purpose to be irrelevant 
for our understanding of nature, is making very definite 
metaphysical assumptions. The weakness of humanistic 
positivism, then, lies, in the first instance, in the naive as¬ 
sumption that it avoids metaphysics. Whether we wish it 
or not, we cannot avoid making interpretations, implicitly 
or explicitly, which are, for practical purposes, ultimate. 
The facts of creativity, of emerging novelties, of directional 
movement within the evolutionary process; the differences 
between the organic and inorganic, between mind and not- 
mind, between ideals and impulses; the experience of per¬ 
sonal freedom; the sense of intrinsic human worth and 
meaningfulness—these all elicit attitudes, one way or 
another, which are at least implicitly metaphysical. We 
cannot avoid them. Our only choice is whether our implicit 
interpretations shall be critical or naive, coherent with the 
total structure of our knowledge and experience or ab¬ 
stractive of portions of it. 

The humanist does not sense that in this very metaphy¬ 
sical reference of religion lies one of its deepest powers. 
Experience shows that it does make a difference in life 
whether people regard the norms of morality as relative 
only to their particular culture or as in some sense ulti¬ 
mate. There is an undergirding of morality in the sense 
of the deep relevance between the good life and the ulti¬ 
mately real. The appeal which Jesus makes to men rests 
upon an actual, discovered difference between Jesus and 
Judas. The mature religious interest knows that such a 
difference lies deeper than glandular functions and the 
influence of cultural contexts; it is as real and as objective 
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as any difference between phenomena in the physical 
world. It knows that the good will transcends all social 
and temporal lines. It knows that reverence for personality 
and loyalty to truth are not ultimately definable in terms of 
psychological and sociological mechanisms. The religious 
interest is not only a concern for values but a faith in their 
continuance. It seeks the profoundest possible integration 
of the self through the profoundest possible moral and 
spiritual interpretation of the universe. 1 “The claim of re¬ 
ligion to convey insight about the real world may not be 
denied,” is the way in which Professor Charles A. Bennett 
puts the matter. 2 And again, “the metaphysical preten¬ 
sions of religion are the most important thing about it.” 3 

All of this is to say that religion is not simply a way of 
life; it is also a world-view. It is not simply a concern for 
values; it is also a faith in their cosmic destiny. It is a 
way of looking at the universe. It is the insight that man 
is at home in the world, that reality is concerned with him. 
The humanist misses, therefore, the profoundest reaches of 
the autonomous religious interest. He has the enthusiasm of 
prophetic religion without its insights. He has no way of 
explaining the faith which is in him. The positivism which 
the humanist has regarded as his strength turns out to be 
a besetting weakness. It lacks the kind of rootage which 
the deeper questioning of the human mind requires. 

Again, the humanist has made much of human inde¬ 
pendence. He urges that man must stand on his own feet. 
Through scientific intelligence man can do all that can be 
done and all that needs to be done. With the ancient Pro¬ 
tagoras, the modern humanist affirms that “man is the 
measure of all things.” He does not see, as Schleiermacher 
saw, that the most distinctive characteristic of religious 

1 Compare with Professor Dewey's treatment of personal integration in his 
A Common Faith, pp. 19-20. 

2 Op. cit., p. 119. 

3 Ibid., p. 120. 
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experience is the sense of profound dependence. The deeply 
religious mind is surest of its own creaturehood. It is 
Another that hath made us and not we ourselves. The 
striking fact about this consciousness of dependence is that 
it is the beginning of strength, not of weakness. Such a 
faith is profoundly integrative; it releases the deepest hu¬ 
man energies. The humanist misses all of this larger mean¬ 
ing of dependence. If he uses the term at all, he refers it 
only to the social context. 

Finally, as regards the humanist, he ignores the redemp¬ 
tive meaning of the world’s great religions. Or, if he uses 
the notion, he understands it to mean that man can save 
himself. Certainly no other power can save him. Now for 
the strong man, in the period of his strength, such a Nietz- 
schean gospel may have appeal. But it says nothing of what 
can be offered to the same strong man in the period of his 
weakness and decline. It has nothing to offer to the person 
who has discovered that he cannot save himself from the 
most persistent and tragic evils of life. Humanism has the 
concern of priestly religion but offers only man’s hope in 
himself to those who need healing and re-integration. It 
can minister to frustration and despair only with the 
promises of scientific intelligence and of those transitory 
values which are relative to human desire. It misses com¬ 
pletely the redemptive power with which the religious in¬ 
terest is most profoundly concerned. We are compelled, 
therefore, it seems, to assume that the religious interest 
cannot, in the long run, avoid the metaphysical reference. 
It presupposes a religious object which is more than hu¬ 
manity. In some sense it requires theism as its inevitable 
frame of reference. Any other type of religious world¬ 
view represents only a stage in the development of the 
theistic insight. 

There remains the further question of whether the 
theism required by the religious interest at its mature 
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level ought logically to be naturalistic or supernaturalistic. 
The issues involved in the question are beyond the scope of 
this essay, but a few comments will be pertinent to its 
purpose. That naturalistic theism is no novelty in western 
thought is familiar to every student of Greek philosophy. 
Heraclitus was its most distinguished ancient representa¬ 
tive. For him flux (process) was ultimate; but immanent 
in the flux was order. This regularity within the process 
was logos. This same logos was the essence both of value 
and of the soul. Logos, therefore, was the supremely worth¬ 
ful. It was God. The close similarity with contemporary 
modern naturalism is manifest. 

The naturalistic theist (or religious naturalist, in the 
more familiar designation) is very much concerned with 
the religious interest and understands its implicit meta¬ 
physical reference. But he believes that the interpretation 
of the facts of integration, order, creativity, direction, life, 
mind, values, and ideals in terms of a principle (or factor 
or aspect) immanent in the process of nature is both more 
modest and more empirical. It is an interpretation open 
to common verification. The notion of a supernatural prin¬ 
ciple or creative power, on the other hand, he believes, can¬ 
not be similarly verified; it is at best a speculative construc¬ 
tion. That there is strong appeal in such a naturalistic 
theism is evident. More than one person has found re¬ 
demptive illumination in its insights. 

Nevertheless, it is not at all certain but that the postu¬ 
late of purpose implicit in the developed religions of man¬ 
kind represents a deeper insight. The issue, after all, is 
not whether process is the ultimate concept, but whether 
process is purposive or nonpurposive, rational or nonra- 
tional, personal or impersonal. To speak of process as 
telic apart from conscious purpose is to suggest something 
of which we have no direct experience. To speak of the 
rational apart from mind is to attribute to it the creative 
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function of mind. To speak of the personal as a product of 
the impersonal is to attribute to the impersonal the kind 
of causality which we find in personal experience. The 
issue, then, concerns the nature of causality. It is unfortu¬ 
nate that some thinkers do not see the problem for what 
it is. The temptation to treat supernaturalism as a preju¬ 
dice rather than as a critical world-view seems to be great. 
Critical supernaturalism is the view that nature cannot be 
adequately understood apart from purposive intelligence, 
and that the purposive intelligence which thus expresses 
itself in the process of nature is not exhausted by the pro¬ 
cess. That is, the reality which is God is not only immanent 
in the process but transcendent to it. Nature, then, on this 
view, is the process of a cosmic mind. That such a view 
more illuminatingly explains the wide gamut of empirical 
facts than an impersonal naturalism is the supernaturalist’s 
reason for holding it. In particular it is more adequate 
for such facts as the capacity for objectivity, obligation, 
and redemptive experience. It comprehends at once the 
postulates of science and those of religion and brings 
mechanism and teleology into an intelligible whole. 

Logically, it is not true that science requires a natu¬ 
ralistic world-view. If science exerts any compulsion in that 
direction, it is psychological rather than logical. Science 
itself is not metaphysical: its frame of reference is posi¬ 
tivistic. The nature of scientific method, as we have already 
noted, precludes an adequate consideration of value and 
meaning, consciousness and freedom. Analytic, quantita¬ 
tive, mechanistic, selective, and abstractive as scientific 
method is, it must either neglect important aspects of ex¬ 
perience altogether or deal arbitrarily with them. To say 
that science logically requires a naturalistic metaphysic, 
then, is to misjudge the nature and function of science. 
The only adequate metaphysics is one which comprehends 
the data of both science and religion. 
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Although a naturalistic theism offers an attractive 
frame of reference for the religious interest, it should be 
clear, then, that it has by no means outmoded or super¬ 
seded a supernaturalistic theism. Indeed, the most con¬ 
spicuous trend in theology today is toward a theism con¬ 
ceived in terms of an absolute and transcending righteous¬ 
ness. That is the meaning of the current “neo-supemat- 
uralism” and it continues to be an important emphasis for 
both realistic and idealistic forms of theism without rul¬ 
ing out the associated notion of functional immanence. 

In urging that the religious interest requires, in the long 
run, a metaphysical rather than a positivistic frame of ref¬ 
erence, and that a supernaturalistic theism possesses a 
more comprehensive ultimate category of explanation than 
naturalistic theism, it has not been the purpose of this 
essay to stress theology as more important than the reli¬ 
gious interest itself. Critical consideration of the implica¬ 
tions of that interest has its important place; but from a 
cultural point of view, the primary need is an understand¬ 
ing of its basic, autonomous character, along with that of 
the scientific. If science and religion are ever to realize a 
more effective cultural integration in our modem world, 
the responsibility is an educational one. 

Is it not possible for our public educational program to 
deal with both science and religion as fundamental human 
interests ? Certainly the character of the religious interest 
can be made as much an object of study as that of the 
scientific, and it can be done without prejudging the theo¬ 
logical issues. If religion is indeed as primary as this essay 
has represented it, then any honest expression of it in con¬ 
junction with science is better than none at all. If this is 
not true, then the hope for closer cultural integration of 
these two interests is a dismal one, for there will always 
be differences in theological interpretation. In an atmos¬ 
phere, however, in which the basic importance of both in- 
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terests is recognized, free discussions of their metaphysical 
implications are both possible and fruitful. 

Any hope for the closer working together of science and 
religion, then, must rest largely with the educational pro¬ 
cess. The religious interest, along with the other funda¬ 
mental interests of the self, needs to be more adequately 
comprehended by the philosophy of education. It ought to 
be permitted freer emphasis within educational practice. 
Too commonly the student is helped to formulate no critical 
standard by which he can judge the sophisticated carica¬ 
ture of religion for what it really is. The chief reason is 
just that the educational program, in our country at least, 
takes no serious account of religion. Nor does the average 
college instructor have sufficient elemental training in phi¬ 
losophy to refer intelligently to the critical problems of 
religion. He may indeed be capable of easy, cock-sure 
judgments; but it is just these with which the average 
student is not prepared to deal. 

It is undoubtedly in the area of the social sciences that 
an objective appreciation of the cultural function of reli¬ 
gion is most capable of cultivation. The religious attitude 
is the generating ground of those ideals of justice and com¬ 
munity necessary to the continuing success of any program 
of social, economic or political advance. Without faith in 
the worth of human persons, every program and every 
institution must sooner or later fail. Yet such faith is not 
born of the scientific interest as such; it belongs to the 
religious. To recognize and cultivate the religious interest 
is to recognize and cultivate the ideal-generating force in 
any community. No program for the post-war world that 
neglects it can hope for success. Religious faith, profound 
and humbling, will be as necessary to social rehabilitation 
as, in the discovery of psycho-therapy, it is now known to 
be essential to personal rehabilitation. 

The need of more responsible attention to the religious 
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interest on the part of public education is paralleled by the 
need of greater appreciation of the scientific interest on 
the part of religious and theological education. Not that 
scientific method can ever become the sufficient method of 
theology, but the theological attitude of mind can be simi¬ 
larly controlled by a stubborn loyalty to facts. Indeed, re¬ 
ligious thinking must be empirical if it is to be culturally 
significant, and this is but another way of saying that it 
must share the scientific spirit. Unfortunately, it is not 
uncommon for an American clergyman to have no notion 
whatever of the meaning of science for our culture or of 
the significance of scientific results. Much of our current 
theological training is too easily satisfied with emphasis 
upon the limitations of scientific method without any ade¬ 
quate study of its positive functions. Some of our churches, 
it is true, have discovered the fruitfulness of using scientific 
techniques in the analysis of community problems and ih 
carrying out community programs. And some ministers 
have discovered the importance of the new psychology in 
pastoral counseling. All such efforts to make use of the 
social and psychological sciences have genuine cultural 
promise. 

Science and religion, functioning for the most part sep¬ 
arately in our culture, have not saved us from our contem¬ 
porary tragedy. To suppose that their closer cultural in¬ 
tegration would bring utopian results would be unrealistic 
indeed; but in view of the complementary character of their 
respective contributions, it is certainly not unreasonable 
to hope for much that would be culturally significant. The 
survival and effective functioning of democracy presup¬ 
pose the freedom of both interests and the kind of loyal¬ 
ties which both inspire. Only as religion cultivates the 
spirit of scientific intelligence and as science cultivates the 
human-values-concern of religion can they make their full 
contribution to the security and creativity of mankind. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE PERSONALITY OF GOD 
By F. Gerald Ensley (Boston University) 

The personalistic philosophy culminates in the idea of a 
personal God. As Lotze maintained, it is only in the divine 
being that we meet true personality. The purpose of this 
paper is to explore the meaning of personality in God, its 
philosophical significance, and its practical bearing on life 
as a whole. 

I 

In affirming that God is personal we mean that the 
fundamental Power of the world—the Cause of existence 
and the Source of value—is a Being capable of communi¬ 
cation. 1 The basic condition of communication is commu¬ 
nity; absolutely diverse beings could never communicate. 
What are the attributes which the divine being must pos¬ 
sess in common with us if we are to experience personal 
relations with him? 

1. Consciousness. The basic presupposition of communi¬ 
cation is consciousness; clods do not share experiences 
with one another. Communication involves the transfer of 
meanings, and they “mean” only for conscious beings. The 
Absolute Person is to be thought of as conscious, intelli¬ 
gent, aware of meanings, possessing a knowledge of his 

1 I have chosen to expound the personality of God from the standpoint of 
communication, because it is one of the most characteristic experiences of per¬ 
sonality, involving all of its essential functions as well as its relations both to 
impersonal and personal realities, and forms a bridge from the world of phi¬ 
losophy to the great theme of religion—revelation. 
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own existence as well as of forms of being other than him¬ 
self. While his modes of knowing are not limited to the 
rigid forms of the syllogism, or the clumsy processes of 
inference or analogy—as much of our knowledge is— 
there must be something in his experience akin to our con¬ 
scious life, if he is to have knowledge of the finite order. 1 
God, as a Person, is able to apprehend rational content, 
though the process of his apprehension is not necessarily 
limited to the discursive reason. 

2. Valuation. Transfer of meanings presupposes not 
only understanding but appreciation of the worth of com¬ 
munication, as well as of the value of reason. Further, a 
degree of confidence in one another’s integrity is essential 
to the minimum sharing of experiences, while love is the 
door to deepest understanding. 

A personal God is not only a thinking being, in the broad¬ 
est sense of the term, but a feeling being. He understands 
the difference between right and wrong; he makes moral 
appraisals. He bears a threefold relationship to the values 
of human experience: (1) The intrinsic values of human 
life are norms for his conduct, as for ours. He recognizes 
the obligation to be reasonable, to keep faith in the use 
of power, to bear goodwill, to realize the greatest possible 
good. “Will not the Judge of all the earth do right?” 
(2) He not only recognizes our highest values as norms, 
but he embodies them. The ideal of moral perfection is 
realized in him. Since “self-less devotion to the good of 
others” is the highest perfection we know, we may posit 
it of him. 2 He bears goodwill toward his world and is bent 
toward the moral uplifting of his creatures. (3) Since 

1 Note that we are not attempting to demonstrate that a personal God exists 
because we need such a being for purposes of communication. We are only 
trying to state the sort of being he would have to be if we are to stand in per¬ 
sonal relations to him. We shall consider the validity of the personalistic hypoth¬ 
esis in the next section. 

2 William Temple, The Nature of Personality (London: The Macmillan Co., 
1911), p. 90. 
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he is not only the ideal of the world (its final cause) but 
also its creator and sustaining ground, he is the source 
and guarantor of the highest values. The moral order of 
the world and the starry heavens, too, are both expressions 
of his nature. 

3. Volition. Communication presupposes the will to 
communicate, together with the acts necessary to express 
one’s meanings. A purely passive being could never make 
its presence, let alone its thoughts, known to others. Mean¬ 
ings become plain only as they are written in acts of will 
which effect a change in the common environing medium. 

Personalism thinks of God as a conscious will or agent, 
a being of rational purpose. He is not an Unmoved Mover, 
dwelling in awesome though static perfection, but the 
Maker of heaven and earth with their teeming life and 
unrealized possibilities. God is rational Will in the sense 
that he strives for worthwhile ends or ideals, as we have 
noted above. He is a rational will, also, in that he chooses 
appropriate means to those ends. He selects from the 
alternatives present to a cosmic intelligence those suitable 
to the end in view. Law, for example, is one means by which 
God gains his goals. Ends and means are not to be thought 
of as external to each other, as is the case with human 
experience, but as inalienable tissues of one whole. 

Thus, a personal God is a dynamic being. The divine 
life is not to be conceived as a mere “playing out the 
string” of a perfection which has existed in its complete¬ 
ness from infinity. Rather, it is the experience of a being 
ever active in realizing higher and higher ends, and in de¬ 
vising more and more appropriate means for serving those 
values. The divine life is “a process of cumulative good¬ 
ness.” 1 

4. Self-identity. Communication is possible only with 

1 E. S. Brightman, Is God a Person? (New York: Association Press, 1932), 
pp. 63-64. 
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an object that conveys an impression of some unity, con¬ 
sistency, and coherence in its behavior, which is something 
more than a mere farrago of atomic events. 1 Personal re¬ 
lations involve time; unless those who share experiences 
in some fashion maintain their identity through the ex¬ 
perience they do not truly communicate. We have said 
that God is active, thinking, valuing, willing. Action im¬ 
plies change. Yet, though God in one sense is involved in 
change, in another he is the same. He maintains his identity 
through the diverse phases of his experience. The God 
who posits value to be attained, the God who employs 
means to realize it, and the God who achieves his end, are 
one and the same. He is truly Alpha and Omega if he is 
to be conceived as personal. 

A self is a unity-in-multiplicity. It “has many ideas, 
does many things, and is subject to constant change, yet 
it is conscious of itself as identified with itself.” 2 It is 
organized about an indefeasible center of experience which 
constitutes its unity, uniqueness, and individuality. It is 
a whole, apart from which the various constituents of its 
life (its several states of thinking, feeling, and willing) 
have no meaning. Further, self-experience is private ex¬ 
perience; no one else feels my pain, just as I feel it, though 
by the use of symbols I may communicate its meaning to 
others. 

God as a person is, thus, an individual. He is a unique 
being, with a conscious life of his own. He is distinct from 
all other beings. He is a cosmic Self, not to be identified 
with the most-inclusive Universal or Spirit of absolute 
idealism. 


1 Cf. R. C. Calhoun, God and the Common Life (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1935), pp. 127-136, 242-245, for a brief but penetrating analysis of com- 
munication. 

2 A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1927), pp. 83*84. 
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If God is to understand our experience and communi¬ 
cate with us he must stand in some positive relation to 
time. The before-and-after of mundane development and 
human history must have some meaning for him. “A God 
who could not know the time-changes in finite minds could 
not be reverenced as God.” 1 Yet, traditionally, religion has 
affirmed the unchangeableness and eternity of God. Is 
it possible for a personal God to be eternal? Not in the 
sense of timelessness. Hardly in the sense of mere per¬ 
sistence through all time. God is eternal in that he 
transcends time. Just as the finite individual maintains 
his identity over a span of years, so the divine conscious¬ 
ness transcends all time, as its author and observer. He 
is present in all time just as his activity extends through 
all space, though neither space nor time are external limi¬ 
tations of his power. His nature is unchanging in that it 
abides one and the same despite the passage of time. 

5. The use of a medium of expression. Communication 
as we know it involves the use of a common medium. Per¬ 
sonal experience, as we have noted, is by its nature private. 
We transcend the barriers of self-isolation and communi¬ 
cate with our fellows by the aid of physical media, our 
bodies, first of all, physical objects, ether vibrations, etc., 
over which we exercise a measure of control. We have no 
immediate knowledge of one another but infer existence 
of a self from the mode of action of physical existents. 
While corporeality is not an integral part of the self (in¬ 
trospection shows brain to be no part of mind), the self 
constantly employs material entities to express itself. 

God, too, makes use of a physical medium of expres¬ 
sion —nature. As Berkeley put it, 4 ‘the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture of earth” is a divine visual language. 2 

1 G. Galloway, A Philosophy of Religion (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1914), p. 479. 

2 Cf. Alciphron, IV, pp. 7-15. 
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It is a medium which God employs both for communica¬ 
tion and for the realization of value. Through nature we 
discover God’s will and learn his attributes. In the broad¬ 
est sense, nature is to God as body is to mind in man. 1 

Nature is God’s idea. It is the vessel of his meanings; 
his thought has determined the orders of existence and 
the relations they bear to one another. Nature is God’s 
deed. He is the creator and primal source. It was brought 
into being by an act of the divine will, though finite intel¬ 
ligence may not fathom the details of the process. Nature 
has no existence apart from God; it possesses phenomenal 
reality only. Nature is God’s instrument. He is immanent 
in nature, shaping and controlling it, to effect his ends. 
The laws of nature are expressions of his purpose, “the 
rules according to which he proceeds.” 2 If God is personal, 
there is no antithesis between the natural and the super¬ 
natural. Rather, to use Bowne’s phrase, nature is both a 
“supernatural natural” (it roots in a divine causality be¬ 
yond itself) and a “natural supernatural” (the divine 
causality proceeds in the world by orderly methods). 3 

6. Relation to other selves. Finally, communication by 
its very nature involves the existence and co-operation of 
others. It presupposes a “real other ego—a thou” an 
actual other individual in essential respects like myself, 
but different, not one with me but organized about another 
center, possessing a character and career of its own. 4 
A person may commune but not communicate with himself. 
Personal experience is social experience. The transmission 
of meanings is possible only as the persons involved think 
together. We discover another’s thoughts only as we think 
them after him. 

1 Human selves do not create their bodies, of course, while God creates the 
world. 

2 B. P. Bowne, Theism (New York: American Book Co., 1902), p. 238. 

3 Op. cit., p. 243. 

4 R. C. Calhoun, op. cit., p. 131. 
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Likewise, a personal God is not all of reality, as the 
pantheists would make him. He stands in relation to finite 
selves that are not a part of him. What is the nature of 
this relation? On the one hand, they are dependent on 
him, for he is their creator. Men are not self-sufficing. 
They do not originate themselves, and their halting steps 
in the direction of truth and goodness are only by the 
sufferance of the Power that begat them. On the other 
hand, their very creation means granting to them a rela¬ 
tive independence of God and an alienation of his power 
from himself. Finite selves wield a measure of self-control 
and self-direction. God’s purposes do not prevail in men 
by fiat, as with nature, but as men themselves make the 
divine purposes their own. As a moral being God moves 
his human creatures through influence rather than mechani¬ 
cally. 

The personalistic view of God thus stands in contrast 
to naturalism, to deism, and to pantheism. As against the 
first it affirms that nature is not the whole of reality but 
is derived from a personal being whose will brought it into 
being and constantly sustains it. It shares the deistic view 
that God created the world and transcends it, but insists 
that the world is not a mechanism running on its original 
increment of power, except for occasional interventions of 
a "supernatural” sort. God is immanent in the world 
process as mind is immanent in the processes of the body. 
It accepts the pantheistic view that God is immanent in 
the universe but conceives that immanence in volitional 
terms. Nature is not a part of a divine substance but an 
effect of divine will, while man is one with God, not in 
the sense of metaphysical identity, but in unity—when man 
so wills it to be—of purpose. 

God, we may say in summing up, is a cosmic self, char¬ 
acterized by rational purposes, not the least of which is 
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to realize the good and to communicate or reveal his pur¬ 
poses to men. 

We have emphasized thus far the respects in which the 
divine personality resembles the human. Wherein do they 
differ? Essentially in two regards. First, the divine per¬ 
sonality alone creates; it alone possesses causal power in 
the ultimate sense. The human personality does not create 
but manipulates the elements the Creator has put in its 
hands. The finite self, further, owes its own origin to God, 
who is the uncreated source of all. Secondly, the divine 
personality must have types of experience at which our 
meager experiences can only hint. Only in the divine do 
consciousness, valuation, volition, and selfhood find their 
consummation. 

It goes without saying that a personal God such as we 
have described possesses limitations. For one thing, a per¬ 
sonality is a determinate being, and as such it is prevented 
from being its opposite. It cannot be impersonal for the 
same reason a square cannot be round. Since God is a 
rational being he cannot be irrational; he cannot make 
two and two equal five. Since he is a moral being, he 
cannot regard virtue as the same as vice. He is constrained 
to moral conduct in his own life: “the most free of beings 
has no choice when he is confronted by the best.” 1 As a 
moral agent there inheres in him the self-limitation that 
characterizes every will—the limitation of its purpose (to 
will A is not to will to do B), and the limitation of moral 
obligation (it is bound to realize its purpose by every con¬ 
sistent means, but to renounce evil means to its ends). 2 
In addition to these limitations arising out of the deter¬ 
minateness of God’s being, there may be a passive or re¬ 
sisting element within his nature—a “Given”—which 

1 F. J. McConnell, Is God Limited? (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1924). 

2 For an incisive exposition of this fact, see W. E. Hocking, Man and the 
State (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1926), pp. 392-393. 
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eternally thwarts the divine will and accounts for the evil 
of the world. 1 

God is limited not only by his own nature but by the 
finite selves which he has created. Since they are free 
beings they are at liberty to frustrate the Good which 
he values. Their freedom would seem, further, to limit the 
divine omniscience, for it is hard to see how divine fore¬ 
knowledge can, by its very nature, be reconciled with free 
acts. (If God knows that at a given crossroads I will turn 
to the right, then I am not free to turn to the left. If I 
were, then he could scarcely be said to know.) Moreover, 
the divine mind must limit itself to the capacities of human 
intelligence if it is to reveal itself to us. 

It is to be noted that these limitations are not external 
to the divine nature and will. They arise out of it, or are 
created by it. God is not dependent on any power beyond 
himself, as is the case with finite selves. He is absolute in 
the sense of being self-existent. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to say that God is not 
personal but “suprapersonal,” beyond what Whitehead calls 
“the vulgarities of praise and power.” 2 If by “supraper- 
sonal” is meant “superhuman,” or that God is “at least 
personal,” or that the divine is “more personal than men,” 
no offense can be taken. To say, however, that God trans¬ 
cends personality is to abandon explanation. There is noth¬ 
ing higher in our experience than selfhood. 3 To “explain” 

1 This is a point of contention among personalists. Cf. E. S. Brightman, 
A Philosophy of Religion (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940), pp. 324-336; 
A. C. Knudson, The Doctrine of Redemption (New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1933), pp. 204-212. 

2 A. N. Whitehead, Religion in the Making (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926), p. 154. 

3 "May not all the selfhood in the world be a manifestation of something 
more profound or higher? No. For there is nothing higher than selfhood, and 
nothing more profound. Spinoza’s Substance, with an infinitude of other attri¬ 
butes, unless it were conscious and self-conscious, would be lower in being than 
the simplest of mankind. Within the Selfhood of substance there is room for all 
the unfathomed majesty of reality.” W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy (New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1939, rev. ed.), p.499- 
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the world in terms of a being wholly unlike human per¬ 
sonality is to interpret the known in terms of the unknown, 
or else to make “suprapersonal” a “polite circumlocution 
for impersonal.” 1 While, of course, God alone possesses 
the perfect personality it would seem better “to do a slight 
violence to language than to impoverish thought.” 2 

n 

The existence of a personal God such as we have des¬ 
cribed can never be demonstrated. Theism, since Kant, has 
assumed the status of an hypothesis. While he destroyed 
the strict cogency of the older “proofs,” it has not been 
seen so clearly that he reduced naturalism to the level of 
hypothesis also. Neither the view that God is author of the 
universe nor the view that nature is the whole of reality 
can be proved. Both are theories to be judged in the light 
of their sufficiency to account for the facts. 

Now the personalistic hypothesis lays a fourfold claim 
to adequacy: 

1. It offers a full-orbed explanation of the world. To ex¬ 
plain is to relate. To say that an auto is an auto is tautology; 
we begin to explain it as we add predicates. Explanation, like 
relation, is of many kinds. Classification (e.g., a lobster is 
a crustacean) is common to both science and common sense. 
Explanation by reference to law—the apple falls because 
of the pull of gravitation—is a variant of classification. 
Causal explanation—the wind blew the window shut—is 
familiar to everyone. The philosophical fashion at the 
moment is to explain in terms of the first two. Naturalism 
affirms that nature is “process” (classification). Positivism 
emphasizes the order and connection of phenomena ac¬ 
cording to law. 

To none of these modes of explanation belongs special 

1 W. R. Mathews, Studies in Christian Philosophy (London: The Macmillan 
Co., 1923), p. 182. 

2 B. H. Streeter, Reality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926), p. 140. 
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privilege. In essence they are not mutually exclusive. They 
simply represent the several attempts of the mind, through 
relation, to make its experience intelligible to itself. No 
quarrel can be had with the individual who feels no urge 
to find the meaning of his experience, or who is content to 
stick by a given type of explanation (provided he does not 
berate his neighbor for choosing another). 

Beyond questions of “what” (classification, law) and 
“how” (law, cause), there is also the question of “why.” 
We ask it daily. Why did the neighbor drive off so early 
this morning? Why does the radio transmit weather reports 
no longer? Why did Hitler attack Russia? We answer these 
queries by relating the events under question to purposes. 
The neighbor’s early departure is explained by his desire 
to shop on the way to work; the radio silence by the inten¬ 
tion of the government to withhold useful information from 
the enemy; the Nazi attack by Hitler’s desire for the 
treasure of the Ukraine and the Caucasus. We answer “why” 
by relating the event to an end which reason pronounces 
to have value, to what is traditionally called a final cause. 
Just as we may explain not only particular events in terms 
of class, law, cause, and purpose, so we may explain the 
world as a whole in terms of the same. We may interpret 
the world in terms of purpose. Note “we may.” No one is 
required to explain the universe, if he feels no urge to do it. 
Conversely, the positivist has no valid recrimination against 
the person who does. To be sure, he may protest on the 
basis of sense or scientific method that a question about 
the purpose of the whole can never be answered. His 
sufficient answer is the fact that the exclusive validity of 
sense-knowledge or the method of natural science can 
never be demonstrated by sense-experience or scientific 
method. 

Personalism ventures an answer to the “why” of the 
world by reference to a divine purpose. In so doing it has 
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a peculiar advantage over other forms of explanation. It 
takes them into itself. God’s purpose is not only the final 
cause of the world; his will answers the question as to the 
cause of the world. His will acts according to laws. The 
world, therefore, may be called his “creation,” which from 
the standpoint of classification qua classification, is quite 
as valid as to call it “process.” 1 Personalism offers, then, a 
full-orbed explanation of the world. Naturalism, positiv¬ 
ism, materialism offer truncated interpretations: they may 
give an intelligible account of “what” or “how,” but they 
falter at the “why.” The personalistic hypothesis absorbs 
everything positive contained in them and, in addition, 
offers an answer to the question of purpose. If one recog¬ 
nizes the mind’s demand to explain his universe, personal¬ 
ism offers a comprehensive hypothesis. 

2. The theory of a personal God is in harmony with 
the only indubitable certainty that we possess—the reality 
of personal experience. The only reality in the universe 
which I know beyond question is myself. The self is the 
one reality in the world that cannot be doubted or denied, 
for doubt and denial alike are impossible without a self to 
do the doubting and denying. It is the only sort of being 
we know from within; volitional causality is the only kind 
that I know at first-hand to be actual. Further, the notion 
that there is a world to interpret is derived from what we 
find in personal experience Without the synthetic, inter¬ 
pretative function of the mind there would be no objective 
world for us to speculate about. That is, knowledge of the 
world presupposes both an objective order to be known 
and also a self that knows it. The very condition of our 


1 "Process" as an explanation of the world is not particularly enlightening, 
for there are all sorts of processes in the universe,—from the disintegration of a 
rock under weathering to the disintegration of a mind, from the growth of a 
rubbish heap, can by can, to the growth of a tradition or culture. To lump them 
all together under the term "process" is no more helpful than the primitive con¬ 
ception of "mana" or the Eleatic Being. 
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being sure that there is a world beyond is our certainty 
that the mind within is functioning truly. 

Hence, any hypothesis which interprets the universe (in¬ 
cluding the self) as fundamentally impersonal asks the self 
to repudiate itself in favor of a kind of reality that can only 
be inferred through itself! To say, for example, that the uni¬ 
verse is a mechanism is to make the self a mechanism. But 
if the self were a mechanism it could never know it. (A vic- 
trola does not know it is a victrola.) In short, metaphysical 
impersonalism contradicts the only certainty that we pos¬ 
sess: the reality of personal experience. The personalistic 
hypothesis, on the other hand, squares with it. Indeed, it 
is what we find in self-experience that leads us to think 
of the world-ground as personal. 1 

3. The personalistic hypothesis gives an intelligible ac¬ 
count of what is revealed and presupposed by the sciences. 
An object is intelligible in the measure that it can be as¬ 
similated to the familiar. Learning proceeds from the 
known to the unknown. That which we have never seen 
becomes intelligible to the extent it resembles or causes 
what we have seen. As we have already pointed out, the 
indubitable certainty and the starting-point of knowledge 
is personal experience. Metaphysical conceptions become 
intelligible in so far as they are directly experienced or 
bear some analogy to experience. 

While personalism is not an avowed scientific philoso- 


1 We are sometimes told that this idealistic argument is caught in the meshes 
of "the ego-centric predicament.” Cf. R. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tenden¬ 
cies (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1912), pp. 129-132. The fact that 1 
can never escape the ego-prison of my experience prevents me from ever know¬ 
ing objects which I neither perceive nor think of and yet which may exist. This 
ingenious argument misses the real point of personalism, as 3 and 4 of this 
section will reveal. Our first business as thinkers is to make intelligible what we 
do find in personal experience. The fact that experience shows no negative in¬ 
stances (extra-experiential objects) is surely no argument that they exist. The 
fact that all the books we have ever known have had authors could hardly be 
adduced as evidence that there are authorless books. 
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phy, yet it gives an intelligible account of the scientist, his 
presuppositions, and his world. 

a. The scientist. He is an intelligent being, governed by 
the rational purpose to know the truth. Only on that as¬ 
sumption does he rightfully claim a hearing in the court 
of rational inquiry. The scientist is—some naturalists 
forget it—a part and product of the universe. In the realm 
of human experience we find that life comes only from life, 
intelligence only from intelligence. What can be the source 
of human life and intelligence as a whole, except a cosmic 
intelligence? 

b. The scientist presupposes that the world is intelligible. 
He has faith that the universe makes sense; that faith, 
indeed, is the inspiration of his endeavor. But the world 
can make sense only if there is sense in it. Our personal 
intercourse suggests that sounds convey meaning only as 
there is an intelligent being at each end. Personalism af¬ 
firms that the laws of life are intelligible, because they are 
the expression of a rational being. 

c. The scientist assumes that the world is a unity. The 
notion that all natural law belongs to one system is a 
guiding-star of science. Nothing material, however, pos¬ 
sesses true unity. As Kant showed, space and time are 
capable of infinite divisibility. Only in the self do we find 
a being that preserves its identity through all its acts and 
the whole duration of its experience. Only a personal 
world-ground can supply the basic unity which science and 
philosophy alike presuppose. 

d. Science reveals a world of order, where events do not 
occur haphazardly, but according to fixed laws of sequence. 
This is probably the most familiar discovery science has 
made. Order, however, at the human level is a mark of 
mind: if entrance to a room discloses things in order we 
assume somebody has been there! To be sure, we are told 
that chance could account for the system that prevails in 
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the world. Yet, rarely do we find chance bringing order 
into anything. How long would it take chance to order a 
font of type so as to spell out a word of Shakespeare? 
One of our eminent naturalists has asked whether fifty 
million monkeys with typewriters in fifty million years 
could punch out all the books in the British Museum. Well, 
the monkeys were here first, and thus far the simians have 
not a volume to their credit. All the books we have are 
the products of intelligence. The order of the universe is 
more intelligible as the creation of an underlying intelli¬ 
gence than the product of chance. 

e. Science shows nature to be in many respects mechan¬ 
ical. Every event is the result of events preceding it. So 
ubiquitous does the cause-effect system appear to be that 
some naturalists contend that the world is a mechanism. 
Granting that for the moment, what bearing does it have 
on the question of a personal God? If we stay close to the 
facts of human experience, we would answer that even 
mechanism presupposes Mind. Nowhere in life do we find 
machines that initiate and maintain themselves apart from 
persons. 

f. The sciences of evolution have shown us that as the 
world develops there is a tendency at each new level of 
advance for unpredictable elements to emerge, which are 
hard to reduce to the substances from whose arrangements 
they come. The taste of salt, together with its crystalline 
form and color, lacks all resemblance to the properties of 
either sodium or chlorine. At a higher level, beauty, as 
an overtone of the physical elements that make a sunset, 
and intelligence, appearing in connection with physical 
organisms, are emergents. This remarkable fact about life 
is inexplicable on a mechanical level. Causality requires 
that there be no more in the effect than in the cause, else 
the cause does not explain it. If the emergents be said to 
be contained in the original elements there is no real 
novelty! Only at the level of rational purpose does novelty 
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become intelligible, for it is the very nature of purpose to 
realize that which is new. Indeed, purposive beings are 
the most unpredictable entities in the world. 

g. The biological sciences disclose processes in nature 
that seem to be determined by ends. The eye appears 
to have been fashioned for the purpose of seeing, the ear for 
hearing, the lungs for breathing. This fact is the more 
remarkable in that the foetus develops the organs of vision, 
hearing, and respiration in a milieu where light, sound, and 
oxygen are virtually absent. It looks as though many fac¬ 
tors had concurred in these cases to achieve ends. The 
determination of vital processes by ends, however, we have 
seen to be a characteristic of mind. The only alternative 
to explanation by a Basal Intelligence is chance, and rarely 
do we find chance—unabetted by conscious co-operation— 
attaining ends worthwhile. To be sure, reference is some¬ 
times made to “unconscious intelligence,” or to “Life” as 
explanations of telic phenomena. The former as it stands 
is a self-contradiction. “Life” is either conscious or un¬ 
conscious. If unconscious, it has all the difficulties that in¬ 
here in mechanism; if conscious, it is a synonym for self¬ 
hood. 

It is to be noted that this argument for a divine Person 
is of a piece with that for the existence of other human 
persons. We can never know that consciousness like our 
own animates the bodies of our fellows. We merely assume 
it, because only on that basis is the seeming purposiveness 
of their behavior intelligible. Likewise, we infer that the 
great corpus which we call the world is incarnate intelli¬ 
gence, because only on that assumption does it make 
sense. 1 

1 This broad argument for a personal God is sometimes said to be anthro- 
pomorphic. With respect to the charge it is to be noted that every attempt to 
interpret the world is anthropomorphic in the sense that it describes reality in 
terms of what it finds in personal experience. "Life,” "process,” and "mechan¬ 
ism” are no exceptions. Indeed, mechanism, as Streeter has shown (op. cit., 
p. 11), is doubly anthropomorphic, since it likens the universe to an artificial 
construction which human personalities have devised for their own private uses. 
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4. Personalism offers a solution in principle for the per¬ 
sistent problems of metaphysics. Most of the puzzles of 
philosophical speculation grow from the fact that the world 
is “contrarious.” It is both one and many, identical, yet 
ever changing. It is universal and particular. It is both a 
realm of fact and of value. It is both material and immaterial 
in its texture. It is subject (in us, at least) and object, both 
with respect to existents and values. It is purposive (in life) 
and mechanical (in natural events). It is orderly and dis¬ 
orderly. It is good and evil. It is intelligible, yet mys¬ 
terious. 

Where shall we find a principle that will resolve this con¬ 
geries of contraries? In personality, for it by nature is a 
union of opposites. As we have already seen, personality is 
one and many, identical with itself, though ever changing. It 
is a particular yet possesses the power of grasping univer- 
sals. It is a fact, and yet it values and is a value. It is im¬ 
material yet employs the material as its medium of expres¬ 
sion. It is a conscious subject with the power of trans¬ 
cending itself and of considering both itself and its value 
as objects. It is a final as well as an efficient cause: it 
can both project purposes and initiate the mechanical se¬ 
quence for realizing them. The mark of personality is 
order in disorder. Handwork usually lacks the flawless per¬ 
fection of the machine-made; the intellect, as well as the 
will, is never able to reduce its object—its Given—without 
remainder to its control. While personal behavior may be 
framed in general patterns, it is always unpredictable in 
particulars. Personality alone possesses the possibility of 
good and evil. It alone can envisage a good so ideal that 
its will falters in the realization. Personality is intelli¬ 
gible; we know it better than anything else in the world. 
Yet, who, peering into its depths, has not stood in awe 
before its mysteries? Truly, it would seem that in per- 
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sonality we have what Dean Knudson has called “the key 
to reality.” 1 

We repeat that we are not required to explain the world, 
either in whole or in part. But if we do, the alternatives 
are personalism or impersonalism. The former offers an 
hypothesis that, as we have seen, is comprehensive, cer¬ 
tain, intelligible, penetrating. 

Ill 

Granting the theoretical validity of personalism, what 
difference does it make? Suppose God is personal. What 
bearing does that have on life? In general, we may say 
that every metaphysical theory impinges on life at three 
points: its range, its quality, and, finally, its outcome. We 
shall devote a word to each. 

One’s metaphysical theory sets the limits to what is pos¬ 
sible. While it is true that moral maxims cannot be de¬ 
rived logically from existential judgments, in the long run 
reality determines what the moral man can do. If meta¬ 
physics decides that man is an organism, then the range 
of his experience is limited to that of the organism; 
spiritual experiences lie beyond him. Further, just as my 
experience of John Smith is contingent upon there being 
a John Smith—the range of my total possible experience 
thereby being either increased or diminished by one—so 
my awareness of a personal God and the extent of my whole 
experience hangs upon the question of whether such a 
being exists. Metaphysical theory may, thus, either con¬ 
tract or expand the dimensions of the moral life, for no 
one is obligated to do more than metaphysics decrees he 
can do. 

A personalistic metaphysics opens the door to all the 
experiences we call spiritual. If God is personal, then the 
values of personal religion are possible. Fellowship with 

1 A. C. Knudson, The Philosophy of Personalism (New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1927), p. 237. 
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God is open to us. We can love him and know that he 
loves us. We can trust him, because he is intelligent and 
moral. We may pray with the assurance that he hears and 
can respond. The experience of redemption becomes a real 
alternative, if God is personal. He understands our sin and 
is willing to forgive, to restore us to his favor, to set us 
upon our feet again. Revelation can only be if intelligence 
is found at the divine end, as well as the human. A per¬ 
sonal God adds spiritual dimensions to life. 

A good case might even be made for the thesis that a 
thoroughgoing impersonalism would negate the whole range 
of religious values. To be sure, there have been religions 
innumerable with impersonal deities. It is to be noted, 
however, that they have frequently ascribed personal at¬ 
tributes to their gods, or, as in the case of Buddhism, have 
changed (by a seeming inner necessity) from atheism 
and veneration of the Path to personal veneration of the 
Founder, who for practical purposes has assumed the pre¬ 
rogatives of Deity. Impersonal gods may have served satis¬ 
factorily as objects of worship at some stages in the 
religious pilgrimage. But it is questionable how long man 
would worship a being that in an important respect—con¬ 
sciousness—is inferior to himself. Further, the very atti¬ 
tude of reverence, which is central to religion, can scarcely 
refer to an impersonal object. 1 If religion persists side by 
side with a materialistic world-view, as Sorley once said, 
it is only because thinking has been blocked. 2 

Whatever the decision may be on religion as a whole, 
there can be little doubt that the values of the Christian 
religion stand or fall with the personalistic hypothesis. If 

1 "Reverence refers always to persons only 'as its object,' never to things. 
Things can arouse in us inclinations, and if things are animals (e.g., horses, 
dogs, etc.) also love, or again fear, as with the sea, a volcano, a beast of prey— 
but never reverence.” Kant, Critique of the Practical Reason, I, I B, iii. 

2 W. R. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God (Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1924, 3rd ed.), p.472. 
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God is personal, Christian experience is confirmed; if not, 
it is an illusion. The validity of the world’s greatest reli¬ 
gion, and the whole range of values for which it stands, 
turn upon the question of the personality of God. 

Not only is the extent of value-experience conditioned by 
our theory of reality but also the quality of (1) its re¬ 
sponses and (2) its satisfactions. What an object is deter¬ 
mines our attitude toward it. We do not treat a child as 
we do a turnip. In the long run men’s moral reponses will 
be shaped by what they conceive the world to be. It is not 
strange that in those parts of the earth where the spiritual 
interpretation of the world has been overthrown, where 
man is no longer regarded as the bearer of a divine image, 
but as a biological organism, that men are being treated 
as though they were organisms, to be liquidated as the 
snake or the mosquito when they prove annoying. Fur¬ 
ther, man’s response to the moral law itself is conditioned 
by his conception of its status in the world. It is fine to 
talk about eternal values, but as Professor Hocking has re¬ 
minded us, there are no “eternal values” unless there are 
“eternal value-ers.” If the moral law is not the authentic 
voice of Being but the convention of the passing genera¬ 
tion, the rationalization of economic interest, or an expres¬ 
sion of the sex drive, it will be treated as such. When 
there are no objective norms to which man can appeal, 
naked force becomes the arbiter with “might is right” the 
law. It is not to be wondered at that so often in the history 
of philosophy metaphysical and ethical subjectivism have 
walked together. 

Personalism is conducive to moral living, because it in¬ 
sists that the universe is fundamentally ethical. Human 
life is sacred, because it is offspring of the divine life. The 
voice of duty is the voice of God. The moral law has behind 
it the prestige and the power of the Ultimate. Whatever 
the achievements of our secular civilization along other 
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lines, it is questionable whether it will ever produce those 
moral masterpieces of human living that were the glory 
of the generations who lived “under the great Taskmaster’s 
eye.” The notion of a personal deity does affect the quality 
of human conduct. G. K. Chesterton’s whimsical remark 
that he would inquire of a prospective landlady her view 
of the universe before asking her charge finds sufficient 
justification in experience. 

A metaphysical theory also conditions the quality of 
life’s satisfactions. Life is not lived in a vacuum but in an 
environment that casts shadows upon it. Theoretically, 
the Stoic distinction between (and attention to) things 
within our power and beyond our power is valid. Practi¬ 
cally, we are influenced all the time for joy and sorrow 
by things beyond us. And how piquantly our appreciations 
are affected when the environment is personal! Practically 
all values are enhanced when they are shared. No one 
would say that a home from whom a beloved has departed 
is the same. Our experiences inevitably take their color, 
in small measure or large, from their setting. Since Reality 
is the ultimate environment of the moral venture, life can¬ 
not escape its touch. 

A personal God is not only conducive to moral but to 
happy living. His very presence in the world, when ap¬ 
prehended, transforms and enhances our experiences. 1 Man 
is not alone in the moral struggle; he has companionship. 
Fear of the future ceases; regret for the past is trans¬ 
muted. Duty loses its forbidding harshness. Sacrifice and 
discipline become intelligible. The peace which passes all 
understanding becomes real. George Fox averred after his 
conversion that the whole universe had “a new smell.” It 
was his salty testimony to the effect of a religious view¬ 
point upon the quality of experience. 

1 For one of the choicest statements written by a modern man of what a per¬ 
sonal God means for life, see George Herbert Palmer's little classic. The Auto¬ 
biography of a Philosopher (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930), pp. 102ff. 
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Finally, the cosmic process determines not only the 
range and quality but the outcome of the moral life. At 
long last the Power that rules the stars is going to win. 
If it be moral, man’s moral struggle will find its consumma¬ 
tion. If it be nonmoral, “all the labors of the ages, all the 
devotion, all the inspiration of the noonday brightness of 
human genius” are destined for annihilation. 

If God is personal there is hope. Evil can be overcome, 
and those who fall on death with their weapons in hand 
may know that their efforts were not unavailing, and be¬ 
yond is another life. 

The great need of the moral life is for inspiration. If 
a man takes ethical living seriously he will find it hard. 
Before he is through he will be asking the question that 
was Huckleberry Finn’s dilemma long ago, “What’s the 
use of learning to do right when it’s troublesome and it 
ain’t no trouble to do wrong?” The moralist who says 
goodness is its own reward may convince a few rare souls. 
But the average fellow, “if there ain’t nothing to back him 
up,” when “the pinch comes” will do about what Mark 
Twain’s hero reckoned he would do, “whichever came 
handiest.” If in the long run men see only defeat for their 
pains, however gallant their spirits, the flesh will weaken. 
Prudence will become their motto. It is worthy of note that 
the great fighting faiths, from the Covenanters to the Com¬ 
munists, have been strongly tinged with determinism. 
They have felt that the powers of the universe were on 
their side. Theoretically, a man ought to fight as bravely 
in defeat as in victory, if his cause is right. Actually, the 
prospective outcome of a venture is a decisive factor in 
morale. Only if men can see that their labor counts, that 
their efforts will prevail, that their task is sacred and 
worthy will they do their best. “We do not build magnif¬ 
icently,” Emerson said, “for mice.” 

A personal God offers inspiration. He faces men with 
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something worth living for. He assures them that what 
ought to be, can be. Though we fail, he will not fail. 
Though the adversary wins a battle, God will win the war. 
He offers the challenge to which good men respond. 

Some philosophies emancipate, others imprison the hu¬ 
man spirit. Naturalism is of the latter. It bids men be 
content with subreligious values. It blows the frosty 
breath of an indifferent nature upon their aspirations. It 
promises them annihilation as the reward of their labors. 
Bertrand Russell, distinguished representative of natural¬ 
ism, is as honest as he is eloquent. According to his world¬ 
view, on man “and all his race the slow, sure doom falls 
pitiless and dark” and, blind to good and evil, “omnipotent 
matter rolls on its relentless way.” 1 The personalistic 
philosophy, on the other hand, sets before humanity an 
open door, facing upon ranges and qualities of value and 
vistas of progress without limit. And behold, neither man 
nor nature can shut it. 


1 See his well-known essay, "The Free Man’s Worship.” 
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DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AND HUMAN FREEDOM 
By Georgia Harkness (Garrett Biblical Institute) 

That God is the sovereign Lord of human destinies and 
that man is in some sense a free spirit are foundation-stones 
of Christian faith. These two affirmations do not comprise 
the whole of Christian theology, but they make all 
the rest of it an organic structure. Remove either of these 
foundations, and the structure either collapses or requires 
extraneous props for its support. 

It is an elementary principle of architecture that the 
weight of a building must be distributed, if not evenly upon 
its foundations, at least in proper balance, with due regard 
to tensions and strains. The history of Christian thought 
could be written in terms of a never-ending attempt to keep 
a Hebrew-Christian concept of divine sovereignty in such 
relations with a Greek-Christian concept of human freedom 
as to render the structure able to bear the weight that 
faith and experience place upon it. Whenever there has 
been a marked weakening of either support, as in current 
neo-Calvinism and in humanistic liberalism, the result has 
been an aberration which, though called Christian by its 
exponents, has been a long way removed from authentic 
Christian thought. 

By the sovereignty of God, as the term will be used in 
this paper, I do not mean complete omnipotence, but the 
power of God to initiate action and control events in such 
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fashion that man may rightly look to him as the Lord of 
life and the Ruler of human destiny. By human freedom I 
do not mean unrestricted liberty, but the power of respon¬ 
sible choice and of significant action in the determination 
of events. The term “sovereignty” is not the happiest that 
could be used to designate God’s control over the fortunes 
and destinies of men, for it suggests too much the idea of 
an absolute monarchy and therefore too easily ties itself 
to concepts of predestination and complete (evenarbitrary) 
omnipotence. But we cannot start de novo. In the Bible, 
God is conceived as King, and from the Bible flows our 
Christian faith. Jesus, though preferring the metaphor of 
fatherhood for God’s nature, makes his central message 
that of the Kingdom—and God’s kingship, which is another 
way of saying God’s sovereignty. What we must do is not 
to reject the term, but to put into it content which is true 
both to the insights of the Bible and to our own experience. 

It is of the essence of religion to regard the Most High, 
by virtue of the fact that He (or It) is the Most High, 
as having supreme control over the destinies of men. This 
control tends not to be called in question until some cause 
for imputing limits presents itself. Even then, as long as 
God remains God and not a construct of the human imagi¬ 
nation or a convenient fiction, he remains the sovereign 
Lord. Even in the non-Christian faiths, under the widest 
disparity of cults, practices, and beliefs, the idea of Su¬ 
preme Deity as worthy of adoration, trust, and obedience 
is a persistent mark of religion. This is to say that the 
divine sovereignty (under whatever variety of expression) 
is indigenous to the very nature of religion. 

This fact both simplifies and complicates our problem. 
The crux of the problem of the relation of divine sov¬ 
ereignty to human freedom is not whether God is sovereign, 
which may be taken as axiomatic if there is a God, but 
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rather in what sense and with what limitations God is sov¬ 
ereign if man is free. 

These inquiries raise complex issues. But the complexity 
of the problem is greatly increased by the fact that, in con- 
juction with the inquiry about God, one must also ask 
whether, in what sense, and within what limits man is free. 
The freedom of man, though deep-rooted in Christian faith, 
cannot be assumed from the nature of man as can the 
divine sovereignty from the being of God. 

In the discussion which follows, we shall make this as¬ 
sumption of the sovereignty of God our starting-point. In 
so far as our pou sto is that of Christian theology, it will 
not be necessary to set forth arguments for God’s existence. 
Rather, we must see what light can be thrown on the inter¬ 
relations of divine sovereignty and human freedom by an 
examination of the character of the God of Christian faith. 

The Character of God. The character of God can be 
approached by the route of either natural or revealed the¬ 
ology, with results which in many respects seem identical 
except in terminology. Yet there is a difference which 
emerges even in the minor nuances of diction. To speak of 
the “character” of God is not the same as to discuss the 
“characteristics” of God. The first term connotes personal 
acquaintance with a Personal Being who has revealed him¬ 
self to men by his deeds and utterance; the second, a state¬ 
ment of attributes arrived at as the result of man’s de¬ 
sire to know and to systematize. The “problem” of God does 
not appear in the Bible; the “finding” of God is present on 
every page. It is no accident that one does not find, even 
in the most detailed of Bible concordances, such terms as 
the transcendence and immanence of God. It is not that 
the ideas connoted are foreign to the Biblical writers; for 
there is the God who is “high and lifted up,” “the Holy 
One who inhabiteth eternity,” and there is the God who 
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dwells in the hearts of the humble and the contrite and 
whose Kingdom is within us. Similarly, there is no “finite 
God” in the Bible, though God’s will may be thwarted by 
sinful men and (in post-exilic literature) by Satan. The 
philosophical terms connote the conclusion of an inquiry 
which starts from experience, the Biblical phraseology an 
often unsystematized but always life-giving self-disclosure 
of God through persons sensitive enough to be his channels. 

It is possible to unite in the same individual both the 
mood of philosophical inquiry and that of theological con¬ 
viction based upon the Christian revelation. The teacher 
in whose honor these essays are published owes much of 
his power to his remarkable capacity to synthesize these 
two approaches. Personalism lends itself to this dual func¬ 
tion far better than do most philosophies, and personalists 
have no cause to blush in shame if one calls this system of 
thought religious philosophy, or even a theology. Yet the 
primary approach to the nature of God must be made either 
from the side of the philosophy of religion (natural theol¬ 
ogy) or from the Christian revelation as it is given in the 
Bible, the life and words of Christ, and the experience of the 
Christian community. It is my conviction that where the 
Biblical approach is used with critical judgment there is 
less danger of an artificial dichotomy between “reason” and 
“revelation” than when all special revelation is rejected in 
the interests of a broader objectivity. We shall, therefore, 
deal with the problem of the paper mainly from the 
Biblical point of view. 

The three primary Biblical ideas of God, repeatedly af¬ 
firmed as common notes in the midst of much that is dispa¬ 
rate, are those of God as Creator, Judge, and Redeemer. To 
these might be added (as John C. Bennett does in his Chris¬ 
tian Realism) the idea of God as the Lord of history. But 
the fourth is subsumed within the other three. The eternal 
God creates in time the world of men and things; he makes 
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known his righteous will and demands moral obedience to 
his will; he sustains those who trust and judges those who 
disobey him; he redeems in mercy those who forsake him 
but turn again in true repentance; he imparts new life to 
men and nations. This ongoing process is history, giving 
orientation and power within the human scene and pointing 
the way to that which lies beyond all history. 

“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?” “With 
the Lord there is mercy, and with him is plenteous re¬ 
demption.” These three great words epitomize the Biblical 
concept of God. But there can be no true “Biblical realism” 
which is content to draw its interpretation wholly or mainly 
from the Old Testament. Let us try to see what they mean 
in the total Biblical setting. 

Creation. Creation when conceived in relation to physi¬ 
cal nature is generally treated in the Bible as if it were 
a finished event, though there is no lack of references to 
God’s sustaining care of his handiwork and his manifesta¬ 
tion of himself within it. However, God is not only “the 
creator of the ends of the earth” but of the people who 
dwell therein. It is at the point of the creation of man (and 
men) in his own image, godlike yet able to sin, that the 
impingement of human freedom upon the divine sover¬ 
eignty becomes an ongoing process and a matter of spirit¬ 
ual life and death for all time. The myth of the Fall, as 
Reinhold Niebuhr repeatedly reminds us, contains a deep 
truth about the permanent nature of man of which liberal 
theism has too often lost sight. Yet it is not to the Old 
Testament but the New that we must look for a Christian 
interpretation of creation in terms of man and his destiny. 

Creation is freed from its otherwise solitary and static 
character by the fact that Jesus conceived his mission as 
one of creative work to do the Father’s will, and called 
upon his followers to engage with him in labors of crea- 
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tive love. The sublime fact of divine initiative that is 
stated in the word, “In the beginning God created,” is not 
set aside but is given new richness of meaning by “my 
Father worketh hitherto and I work.” It was a true intuition 
that led the author of the Fourth Gospel, and subsequently 
the creed-makers of the fourth century, to regard creation, 
not as the work of a solitary deity, but as a social process 
in which the Logos was God’s agent and coworker. The 
“social gospel” of today stresses joint creativity from a 
different standpoint, and finds its imperative in the ethical 
impulse of the life and teachings of Jesus. Yet the germ 
of the idea of a social creative process is found in the idea 
of the fellowship of the Son with the Father in the making 
of a world. 

Furthermore, creation is not only a social but a dynamic 
process. It was not enough that God should say, once and 
for all, “Let there be light.” There must be a continuing 
“Light that lighteth every man,” as men in the flux of 
time come into the world. Creation, as the imparting of 
fresh illumination and power and the bringing to birth of 
new creatures—biologically new creatures and “new men 
in Jesus Christ”—is an eternal process that takes place in 
time, and is thus a case of God’s continual self-disclosure in 
creativity. God alone can initiate such creation, hence the 
divine sovereignty. Yet man does not stand simply at the 
receiving end of the creative process. It is man’s chief 
glory and dignity that God has chosen to endow him with 
moral freedom, and thus to make him a coworker in crea¬ 
tion. Between the Father as Creator and man as creative 
creature stands the Son, linking time to eternity and hu¬ 
manity to divinity, revealing to men the moral will of God 
and the eternal creativity of love in which God calls men to 
share. 

To deny, as some who are concerned to preserve the di¬ 
vine sovereignty do, that men can have any real part in 
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creation, is to move in the climate of the Old Testament 
rather than the New, and to make irrelevant all human 
effort for the extension of the Kingdom. But, on the other 
hand, to deny or overlook the divine initiative and purpose 
in creation is to head toward human arrogance and the 
idolatry of “creature worship.” The former is the pitfall 
of much contemporary neosupernaturalism, the latter of a 
secularized liberalism that deifies science, or democracy, 
or the State. The real heresy of our time is not in matters 
of belief but of action. To help to lift the chains from self 
and society by self-dedication in love is to participate in 
creative co-operation with God. To assent to the assump¬ 
tion that society must depend for its values, and even for 
its existence, on the making and use of instruments of mass 
destruction, is to deny the creative power of a God of love. 
By such a perversion of the Kingdom (kingship, sov¬ 
ereignty) of God, human freedom thwarts, though it can 
never permanently obstruct, the divine creative process. 

The social and dynamic character of creation is seen 
throughout the creative process. It is, of course, most 
clearly evident in divine-human effort for a new and better 
society. Man’s moral enterprise centers in it, with rami¬ 
fications which extend to his vocation, family life, civic re¬ 
lations, and the total social milieu. But even in the in¬ 
animate world these characteristics are present for if any 
purpose is to be seen in the creation of a physical universe 
it is that a Divine Person and human persons should have 
a material framework for the increase of values of the 
spirit. So regarded, all nature may be viewed with religious 
reverence as the meeting place of God and man for a mu¬ 
tual task. 

Judgment. The fact of creation through the initiative 
of a righteous God has direct relevance to judgment. What 
and how God judges depends on what and how God creates. 
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There are three principal analogies under which the 
work of creation may be conceived. These are the work (1) 
of a technician or inventor making a machine, (2) of an 
artist calling into being a work of beauty, and (3) of a 
parent procreating and rearing a child. The first is un- 
biblical and unchristian, the third the most familiar of 
Christian analogies, the second intermediate between the 
other two. 

The work of the technician is not the same as that of the 
inventor, for the technician simply follows the directions 
given by some other mind. To the degree that he sub¬ 
ordinates his own initiative and sticks to the blue-print 
he is a good technician, and if the results are bad he is not 
responsible. His business is simply to turn out a product 
that will be as accurate and efficient as possible under the 
limits set by the initiator of the plan. 

It is significant that while this analogy fits a mechanical 
conception of man’s creativity—a “rule of thumb” follow¬ 
ing of the divine will—no one ever thinks of God as a divine 
technician. To do so would be to presuppose a supergod 
who makes the plan and specifies the requirements. This 
is to say that the technician idea runs so deeply counter 
to the divine sovereignty that man’s intuitive religious 
judgment rejects it. That it is not correspondingly rejected 
with regard to human action is responsible for much bigo¬ 
try among those who think they know with blue-print cer¬ 
tainty what God demands. When Jesus said, “Judge not, 
that ye be not judged,” he was uttering a warning, which 
he drew from a wholly different conception of both God 
and man, against this kind of bigotry in judgment. 

The idea of God as inventor is not so foreign to religious 
thought. That God is the artificer of an already existent 
world (though not the maker of a machine) is the basic 
concept of Plato’s Timaeus. There is something of the same 
idea in Berdyaev’s concept of a meonic freedom which is 
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primal both to God and to creation. The deistic concept of 
God’s planning and shaping a world which, once made, 
runs mechanically except for occasional interventions, is 
the “inventor” concept unadulterated. 

Deism has had a large place both in philosophic and un¬ 
sophisticated religious thought. Though no longer often 
explicitly defended by philosophers or theologians, it crops 
up repeatedly in discussions of miracles, special provi¬ 
dences, and answers to prayer in a world assumed to be 
designed and made by God but run according to the re¬ 
quirements of natural law. 

The consequences of the inventor (or artificer) theory 
are very great with regard both to divine sovereignty and 
human freedom. It assumes that God, though he is the 
Creator, is limited either in the initial materials with 
which he must work or in his control of the world after he 
has created it. God may be sovereign without being wholly 
omnipotent, as was suggested in our preliminary definition. 
But if there is something either in the raw stuff of crea¬ 
tion or in the created product which is “out of hand,” God 
cannot be the sovereign Lord. The working consequence of 
this assumption is seen both in the practical atheism that 
often inheres in an exclusively scientific approach to God 
through the uniformities of nature, and in the overt atheism 
that ensues when, because of unanswered prayer, these 
uniformities are seen not to be set aside to satisfy private 
interests. 

The bearing of this theory on judgment is that, if taken 
seriously, it robs divine judgment of any meaning. God 
must be forever present within his creation, and not merely 
the artificer of it, if he is to be “the Judge of all the earth.” 
Only the God that controls can command. It breathes 
through all the great devotional passages of the Old Tes¬ 
tament that “God is our refuge and strength,” and that be¬ 
cause he is able and eager to sustain men, he elicits their 
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devotion and demands their obedience. To Jesus, it is the 
God that cares even for the lilies and the sparrows, and 
sends his rain with inclusive love on the just and the un¬ 
just, that demands of all men that they seek first his King¬ 
dom. 

The relation of God as inventor or artificer to human 
freedom is obvious. One invents a thing; one creates a living 
spirit. In so far as persons are treated as things to be “put 
through the works” in an educational, economic, military, 
political, or any other social system that denies their free¬ 
dom, the very nature of both God and man is denied. The 
ultimate blasphemy is to act toward God’s children as if 
they were invented things. The King reserves his worst 
and final judgment in the Great Assize for those callous 
individuals who fail to treat persons as persons, and to 
whom he must therefore say, “Inasmuch as ye did it not 
unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me.” 

The idea of God as divine artist is not explicitly stated 
in the Bible, though it is there by implication in much of 
the great nature poetry. When we are told that the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters and God said, 
“Let there be light,” we are dealing not only with a poetic 
statement of what happened, but with a poetic conception 
of the nature of creativity. One gathers the same impres¬ 
sion from the voice that speaks to Job out of the whirl¬ 
wind, and from many of the most majestic psalms. 

A recent and very successful attempt to interpret Chris¬ 
tian doctrine by analogy with artistic creation is The Mind 
of the Maker by Miss Dorothy L. Sayers. She gives fresh 
and authentic meaning to the Trinity in terms of the eternal 
Idea which the artist must seek to express: the Energy or 
Activity by which he embodies it in words, tones, color, 
or other materials; and the Power which it elicits in the 
person to whom it is communicated. Her analysis will re¬ 
pay thoughtful study. 
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Some years before the appearance of Miss Sayer’s book 
the present writer wrote the following in The Recovery of 
Ideals : 1 

What must a poet do ? At least five things mark off the 
work of a poet from that of a rhymster. (1) A poet must 
create something, and the thing he creates must be both a 
mechanism and an organism. That is, it must conform to 
definite requirements of interrelated structure, a structure 
not only related part to part, but part to whole. (2) The 
created work must possess beauty, with a unity and sym¬ 
metry of form in which the form is the inconspicuous but 
essential vehicle for the conveying of a meaning to which 
it is appropriate. (3) The poem must say something worth 
saying. The meaning must not be too obvious. The poem 
must not too plainly point a moral. But it must make its 
contribution to the richness of life. (4) What the poet 
creates must say something which comes from his own per¬ 
sonality as a revelation of its nature, yet projects itself out¬ 
ward to meet a response in other minds. Only appreciative 
minds can make this response. (5) The poem must possess 
universality of meaning. It may delight the senses, or in¬ 
trigue the fancy, or rend the heart, but a real poem must 
somehow touch the deeper emotions and leave the hearer 
or reader with a sense of having been lifted out of himself, 
and upward, by a miracle of beauty. 

All these things God does in his universe . . . God creates 
a world of interrelated structure, of beauty of form, of oft- 
hidden but majestically discernible meaning, of self-revela¬ 
tion to kindred minds, of eternal significance which lifts the 
religious spirit upward and outward to new heights of good¬ 
ness, truth, and beauty. If God does this, we are entitled to 
speak of him not only in terms of fatherly care but of 
artistic creativity. 

It is easier to link such a concept with freedom, both in 
God and man, than with sovereignty: for while apprecia¬ 
tion cannot be commanded it is of the very nature of crea¬ 
tive art to express freely what is deepest in the artist’s soul 
and thus to call forth in others a free response. If one has 
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to be told to admire something, he may say he likes it to 
avoid being thought a dolt. But, in fact, he does not, and 
goes away muttering to himself, “I don’t see what they see 
in that!” And by this failure to see, like the man who in 
the presence of the Sistine Madonna said he could see 
nothing in it, not the work of beauty but the man himself 
is judged. 

God, whether as artist or as object of beauty, is at vari¬ 
ance with every sort of external or arbitrary sovereignty. 
But there is a deeper sort of sovereignty, more Greek than 
Hebrew in its intimations, which holds that beauty com¬ 
mands, attracts, calls forth reverence and devotion, not by 
giving orders but by being what it is. One must have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. He who fails from dullness misses 
the vision, and his dullness is his judgment. It is basic in 
Christian faith that God is ever judging us thus, for who¬ 
ever in the presence of “that strange man upon his cross” 
fails to be lifted is cast down. It may be the sternest judg¬ 
ment God can mete out to a society that admires but re¬ 
fuses to act upon Christ’s way of life, that it lose the vision 
and follow its own devices into the abyss. 

Jesus by his symbol of fatherhood set aside much that 
is monarchical in the Old Testament idea of God. Even had 
he not used the term Father for God, it would still be the 
metaphor best suited to express the relations of divine con¬ 
trol to human freedom. 

A child is begotten by his parents with no freedom on 
his part to say yes or no to the initial act of procreation. 
It is the parents’ responsibility, not the child’s, to see that 
the child is born with as healthy a body as possible, and 
is reared under conditions of physical, mental, and social 
well-being. Persons who are good and wise enough to de¬ 
serve to be parents must nourish, protect, govern, instruct, 
inspire, counsel, reward, and upon occasion punish the child. 
But all to one end, that the child may develop a free per- 
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sonality, able to use this freedom for the best possible life. 
It is a paradoxical but ever-repeated fact that while some 
limitation of freedom is necessary for growth, the more 
coercion and consequent loss of initiative in the child, the 
less growth. The surest way to defeat the ends for which 
the human family exists is to try to be a dictator. 

Though God’s freedom, and therefore God’s responsi¬ 
bility, are infinitely greater than those of any human parent, 
the analogy can be drawn with a high degree of relevance. 
God’s fatherhood requires that he take the initiative in 
creation and providence, that he lead his children along 
with infinite patience and at great cost to himself and to 
them, that he delegate to them all the freedom they can 
use and some that they may misuse, that he never cease 
to care for them “like as a father pitieth his children.’’ 
Within such a structure God can be both loving and severe. 
But God cannot be both loving and arbitrarily revengeful. 

This is to say that God as Father is sovereign in the 
sense that he exercises supreme and loving control over 
the world. But never can he be a vindictive despot if he is 
“the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Herein 
lies the primary difference between judgment in the Chris¬ 
tian sense and judgment in any sub-Christian form. In 
Christian faith, God’s first purpose and God’s last word is 
never judgment but mercy. 

It is being constructively driven home to Christian think¬ 
ing in these days that there is a moral order in the world 
which man thwarts at his peril, and in opposition to which 
man encounters judgment. But there is a simple and fa¬ 
miliar, but deep-going, Christian doctrine that needs equally 
to be reaffirmed. This is that God loves his erring children 
as his disobedient—that he loves his erring children even 
in the United Nations, disobedient to his will though we 
have been, as he loves those in the totalitarian states. Were 
this more fully apprehended, there would be less talk of 
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“retributive justice” as the aim and outcome of the pre¬ 
sent conflict. Without love, justice becomes a perverted 
and sub-Christian expression of self-interest, and there¬ 
fore ceases to be just. 

Redemption. As creation requires judgment to complete 
its meaning, so judgment requires redemption. It is the 
chief corner stone of Christian faith that God through 
Jesus Christ saves sinners. With a brief word on the mean¬ 
ing and mode of salvation, this study must terminate. 

Evangelical liberalism has never, as is sometimes charged, 
lost sight of the reality of sin or of man’s need of salva¬ 
tion. What it has done, getting off-center, is to subordinate 
grace to nature in the processes of salvation. It has as¬ 
sumed that salvation means Christlike living—an assump¬ 
tion which, though not complete if the emphasis is exclu¬ 
sively moral, is certainly basic. Then it has assumed that 
by a right use of the mind God had given us, a right 
adjustment of the individual to his physical environment, 
a right social experience of co-operative living, and a right 
understanding of the Bible, particularly of the life and 
teachings of Jesus, religious and social nurture will gen¬ 
erate Christian living in the individual and set him in the 
way of making his contribution to the saving of society. 
In this approach human freedom, and consequently human 
responsibility, have been greatly and for the most part 
constructively accented. The very real achievements of re¬ 
ligious education and of the social gospel within the past 
generation have been the result of this procedure. 

Such an approach is defective, and thus requires cor¬ 
rection through the new orthodoxy, not because of what it 
affirms but of what it leaves out. The most significant de¬ 
velopment in recent American theology is a recovery of the 
meaning of grace. We are coming to see once more that 
apart from the grace of God there is no redemption. 
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What is grace ? It is the free, loving, personal activity of 
God in Christ for the salvation of undeserving man. It 
presupposes repentance for sin and the willingness of sinful 
man in humility and trust to lay hold upon God’s gift. Its 
correlate is the good words which, though they cannot save, 
are the fruits of salvation. Grace costs much, both from 
God and man; yet it is free, for God imparts it graciously, 
spontaneously, naturally, without any coercion or restraint 
save that of his own nature. 

If grace is the free, loving, personal activity of God in 
Christ for the salvation of undeserving men, we must look 
a little further at the meaning of these terms. 

To say that grace is imparted in love is to affirm the 
basic insights of New Testament Christianity as epitomized 
in John 3:16, and to reject all propitiation, substitution, 
and governmental theories of the atonement. It connotes 
the willingness, even the yearning eagerness, of God to 
forgive the sinner and empower the weak. And grace can 
be neither free nor loving unless it is personal. In a Person- 
to-person relation only, are the conditions fulfilled by which 
it can be wrought. To say that it is the activity of God is 
to emphasize the social and dynamic character of the total 
relationship between God and man, not in redemption only 
but, as we have seen, in creation and judgment. To say 
that men are undeserving of such a free outpouring of 
God’s mercy is to say what any sensitive soul must recog¬ 
nize upon self-examination if he is honest with himself. 

Salvation “through Jesus Christ our Lord” lies at the 
heart of Christian faith. It is the meeting-point of the 
creativity with the judgment of God; it reveals the char¬ 
acter of a God who is both Artist and Father; it is the key 
to the paradox of divine sovereignty and human freedom. 

The God who is the Lord of all life takes the initiative 
in love. He discloses himself, in a vision unsurpassed, to 
men who are formally free but spiritually bound. By this 
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vision, blind eyes are opened and dull hearts quickened to 
new life. In salvation through Christ revelation and re¬ 
demption are so linked, the Vision and the Deed so at one, 
that no man having truly seen the vision can be free to act 
as if God had no claim upon him. He who has seen the 
Vision and felt the impact of the Deed is captive to it. Yet 
he is free—free with a new power to serve and honor him 
“in whose service is perfect freedom.” 

Thus it comes about that the problems that most per¬ 
sistently vex men’s minds, such as the relations of sov¬ 
ereignty to freedom and of God’s omnipotence to his good¬ 
ness in a world of pain and sin, become—not solved —but re¬ 
solved by the Vision and the Deed. In a world in which we 
can be sure that God reigns, that Christ died for us and 
lives again, that he has given us his peace, we can accept 
the mystery and the gift, and be of good cheer. 

Along this way of the Vision and the Deed men through 
the ages have found illumination and the impulse to braver, 
freer, more creative living. Along this way in our time, if 
our world is not to be destroyed by captivity to base sov¬ 
ereignties and perverted freedoms, we must find direction 
and power. 


CHAPTER Vm 


PERSONALISTIC ELEMENTS IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 

By Robert H. Pfeiffer (Boston and Harvard Universities) 

Dean Albert C. Knudson, to whom this essay is re¬ 
spectfully dedicated, could have dealt with the subject with 
far greater competence than the present writer. In fact, 
in his standard work on The Religious Teaching of the Old 
Testament (New York, 1918), Dean Knudson has already 
presented in masterly fashion the personalistic conception 
of God in the Old Testament. Nevertheless, I have (rather 
rashly) accepted the honor of contributing to this volume 
for two reasons: first of all, because my admiration and 
affection for Dean Knudson compelled me to join in this 
tribute to him; and secondly, because the temptation to 
summarize the development of theological thought in the 
Old Testament proved irresistible. 

Strictly speaking, there is no theology in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. None of the Biblical writers, whose lives span more 
than a millennium from Moses to Ecclesiastes, have given 
us a systematic or dogmatic presentation of their notions 
about the deity, such as Philo of Alexandria attempted 
under the influence of Greek philosophy. Because to them 
God was neither a metaphysical problem nor a system of 
attributes, but a “living God” before whom they stood in 
awe and faith, their writings, far from becoming dull and 
obsolete like those of Philo, have retained charm and vi¬ 
tality through the ages, and are still a source of spiritual 
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comfort and inspiration. It is only from their emotions in 
the presence of God and from their endeavors to convert 
hearers or readers, that we are enabled, in a measure, to 
gain a notion of the development of the conception of Je¬ 
hovah, from the Thunderer on Sinai to the Creator of 
heaven and earth. In other words, in the living presence 
of their God, the priests, prophets, poets, and sages to 
whom we owe the Old Testament never, even vaguely, pro¬ 
pounded as did Philo (De monarchia, Chap. 4, §32) the 
two basic problems of religious philosophy: “First, whether 
the deity exists; .. . second, what it is in its essence.” They 
either described the works of God in history and in nature, 
or they lifted unto him their voice in song and prayer, and 
listened to his words; for their God was unquestionably a 
person. 

As a person, in the earlier period Jehovah was primarily 
concerned with persons (not with natural phenomena per 
se)—first, with Israel as a whole; later, with the single in¬ 
dividual. Before Jehovah (Yahweh, in Hebrew) revealed 
himself to Moses in the burning bush and through him 
became the God of Israel, the nomadic ancestors of the 
Israelites had worshiped local spirits (numina loci). The 
name of such a spirit was ’el (plural ’elohim ); in Canaan 
also bafal (owner, master). Dwelling in mountains (like 
Yahweh before Moses), springs (like El-Roi), brooks (like 
the spirit of the Jabbok at Peniel), stones (like El-Bethel), 
and trees, these localized minor deities, later identified with 
Jehovah or his angel, were usually friendly to human 
beings: El-Roi saved Hagar and Ishmael; El-Bethel made 
Jacob rich. Though attached to natural objects and rather 
colorless in character, these spirits, if only latently and 
vaguely, possessed certain personal traits. Some place 
names indicate that an El could perform deeds requiring 
intelligence: Jabneel (El builds, or let El build), Jezreel 
(El sows, or let El sow), Jiphtah-el (El opens, or let El 
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open). In general, however, only a few of these indefinite 
localized spirits acquired a personality and a history, thus 
emerging from the amorphous mass and receiving a per¬ 
sonal name: El-Olam, El-Roi, El-Pahad, El-Elyon, El-Shad- 
dai. Among the Phoenicians, eventually, El became the 
name of the head of the pantheon, “the father of years” 
of the Ras Shamra (Ugarit) mythological epics (fifteenth 
century B.c.). In Job, El (God) is the only deity in ex¬ 
istence; this meaning of El reappears in later books which 
have been influenced by Job (Second Isaiah, Psalms, Lam¬ 
entations) but, except in the proper name “Immanuel” 
(God with us), never occurs in the prophetic literature. 
Similarly Baal, which in Canaan was merely one of the 
numerous fertility gods lacking personal names, was the 
appellation of Aleyan (or Aliyan), the slain god of vege¬ 
tation, in the Ugaritic poem entitled “For Baal.” Used for 
“Jehovah” in ancient Israel, the term “Baal” eventually 
became anathema through the preaching of the prophets, 
notably Hosea. 

It is sometimes supposed that Jehovah also was originally 
the El of a mountain (Sinai or Horeb) who, through his 
mighty deeds, became a great God; but we have no infor¬ 
mation on the character of Yahweh before Moses. Attempts 
to pierce the darkness hiding the worship of Jehovah be¬ 
fore Israel was born have yielded only more or less plau¬ 
sible guesses. Scholars have said that Jehovah was the 
Babylonian god Ea (Yah), or a moon-god, or a volcano-god, 
or a storm-god, or the god Esau. 

The first recorded manifestation of Jehovah is the reve¬ 
lation to Moses out of the burning bush. Assuming that 
this story is based on fact, we may infer that the Israelites 
in Egypt (probably only the Joseph tribes) had never 
heard of a god called Yahweh, that this god was known to 
Jethro and his tribe (the Kenites), and that Jehovah dwelt 
in a sacred mountain (Sinai-Horeb) which may have been 
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volcanic. The pages of the Old Testament, written long 
after the call of Moses, preserve an echo of this primitive 
connection of Jehovah with a volcanic mountain and with 
storms: his appearances are accompanied by flames of fire, 
earthquakes, torrential rains, lightning, and thunder—until 
Elijah heard his “still small voice.” 

Our picture of the work of Moses and of the character 
of Jehovah during his lifetime is blurred by the tendency 
of Old Testament historians to “telescope” the historical 
development of centuries into a few years. The uncritical 
reader of the Bible is led to believe that the whole religious 
growth of Israel from Moses to Nehemiah (including the 
teaching of the reforming prophets [summarized in Ex. 
34: 6-7], of the Deuteronomic Code, of the Book of Job, 
and of the Second Isaiah) was completed before Moses 
died. A number of Biblical scholars still maintain that 
Moses led the Israelites to Sinai, where Jehovah made with 
them a formal covenant and revealed to them his law; and 
some believe that, according to Moses, Jehovah (as Amos 
and Hosea said) was a just and loving God, and even (as 
the Second Isaiah declared) the only God in existence. 

In reality, the genius of Moses laid the abiding founda¬ 
tions of the edifice—without completing it. Through him 
the god of a mountain in Arabia chose Israel as his people. 
The awe-inspiring Thunderer on Sinai took pity on the 
Israelites enslaved in Egypt and delivered them from 
bondage. When they were pursued by the Egyptian chari- 
otry he saved them from annihilation: 

Sing ye to Jehovah, for he has triumphed gloriously! 

The horse and its rider he has thrown into the sea! 

From that epic moment Jehovah became “the God of 
Israel” and Israel “the people of Jehovah” (cf. Judg. 5: 3, 
11, 13). The implications of this are revolutionary. As a 
mountain god, Jehovah manifested himself in natural cata¬ 
clysms; as a national god, Jehovah was the patron of his 
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people and the custodian of its integrity, ever present 
wherever Israel was. This new function gave prominence 
to the personal traits in his nature, without, however, ob¬ 
literating his awe-inspiring appearance in the midst of 
dreadful storms and his destructive fits of uncontrollable 
anger. 

As the invisible king of the Israelites, Jehovah is con¬ 
cerned with national, not with private, affairs: Saul would 
not have dreamt of consulting him to find out where his 
lost donkeys were. As a king, he receives the tribute of 
his people in the form of sacrifices; listens to their peti¬ 
tions; communicates with them, first by means of the 
priestly oracle (based on the interpretation of lots drawn 
from a sacred box, or ark) and later through the prophets; 
he furthers the national interests in peace and war. As a 
king, Jehovah is particularly involved in war (although he 
was not a god of war like Mars) when the whole nation, 
united as one man, fights for its very existence: in the 
Song of Deborah, Jehovah identifies himself with the for¬ 
tunes of Israel and, coming from his Arabian mountain, de¬ 
feats Israel’s foes through a terrific rainstorm. As a “man 
of war,” Jehovah received the title of “Yahweh Zebaoth” 
(Lord of hosts), meaning “Jehovah militant.” Like a king, 
Jehovah has the appearance of a man (or at least assumes 
it when he appears visibly) : his eyes, ears, nose, mouth, 
and hands are frequently mentioned and, in sagas of an¬ 
cient days, he even accepted the hospitality of Abrah am , 
Eventually, however, instead of appearing visibly he mani¬ 
fested himself through his “angel,” i.e., a partial revelation 
of his true being. 

After the Israelites settled in Canaan, Jehovah’s nature 
and functions were altered again. The god of a mountain, 
who had become the god of a people, now becomes the god 
of a country, again attached to the soil. This change, com¬ 
pleted when David finished the conquest of Canaan, was the 
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result of a gradual process lasting two centuries. When 
the Israelites entered Canaan they found themselves in a 
country dominated by the Baals and were forced to adjust 
their religion to the new situation. If the worship of Je¬ 
hovah had been then, as later in Judaism, an exclusive re¬ 
ligion, purporting to be the only true one, the contact with 
other faiths would have tended to make it even more ex¬ 
clusive. But such was not the case: Elijah was the first to 
declare that Jehovah did not tolerate in Israel any rival 
divinity. In ancient thinking, religion was a matter of 
nationality; it is only in the Persian period that the gods 
became universal—a process which began with Ikhnaton, 
the ancient Aryans, Amos, and Zoroaster. 

In Canaan, it was natural for the Israelites to attribute 
to the Baals the necessities of life or, in the words of 
Hosea (2:5), bread, water, wool, flax, oil, and drink. In the 
swaying fields ready for the harvest the Israelites detected 
the presence of deities quite different from the god of 
storms and battles throning on Sinai. At first their na¬ 
tional God, Jehovah remained the mighty warrior on whose 
aid the tribes depended in times of national emergency: 
through a storm he overwhelmed Sisera’s chariots “in 
Taanach by the waters of Megiddo" (Judg. 5). But in 
times of peace the farmers found it necessary, in order to 
reap a harvest of grain instead of the whirlwind, to gain 
the favor of the Baals by worshiping them at the high 
places outside the villages. 

Eventually, the Baals gradually faded before the strong 
character of Jehovah, they were absorbed by him. These 
patrons of agriculture and commerce could not, in the long 
run, resist the onslaught of the aggressive god of storms 
and battles. But Jehovah could not assume the functions 
of the Baals without a radical change in his character, 
paralleling the cultural development of the Israelite in¬ 
vaders when they adopted the higher civilization of Canaan. 
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Thus were the Roman conquerors civilized by the van¬ 
quished Greeks: 

Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. 

(Horace, Epistles H, i, p.156.) 

Greece, conquered Greece, her conqueror subdued 
And Rome grew polished, who till then was rude. 

(Conington) 

Jehovah—heretofore a deity of consuming anger, of in¬ 
explicable blind fury, of magnificent military valor—in 
order to safeguard the existence of Israel and to grant it 
not only victory but bread, became inevitably the patron 
of agricultural fertility, as also the defender of the weak, 
the avenger of the murdered, the upholder, within Israel, 
of elementary equity and morality. Extension of jurisdic¬ 
tion over the whole land of Canaan went hand in hand with 
a refinement of character. But the assumption of new func¬ 
tions and the acquisition of new attributes, without the loss 
of the old ones, produced glaring inconsistencies in his 
nature: God of Sinai and God of Israel; of Sinai and of 
Canaan; of battles and of harvests; conceived as a person, 
but never represented by an image in human form; neither 
almighty nor omniscient, but never incapable of accom¬ 
plishing a required task; a god among many, but unique 
for Israel; demanding justice, but always partial to Israel; 
a generous giver of all good things, and a dangerously holy 
god subject to fits of blind fury. Logically irreconcilable, 
these inconsistencies in Jehovah’s character mark him as 
a living, growing, progressive personality rather than as a 
pale metaphysical abstraction, an ontological entity em¬ 
bodying all perfection. It is this very polarity of Jehovah’s 
nature, found on a lower level in every human being, that 
constitutes his most striking personalistic quality; in this 
respect Jehovah’s character most closely resembles the 
human personality, with its unceasing flux, stress, and con¬ 
flict. Moreover, these inconsistencies, by preventing the 
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divine personality from becoming fixed and fossilized, be¬ 
come the germs of constant change and progress in the 
conception of Jehovah, leading eventually to his elevation 
to the rank of sole God in existence and supreme ruler of 
the universe. 

Human reason is triumphant in logic and in mathematics, 
but helpless when confronted with life. A living person¬ 
ality such as that of Jehovah, exhibiting logically contra¬ 
dictory traits, defies the rationalization of theologians. 
Logical uniformity and unity in the character of Jehovah 
can be obtained only by eliminating the characteristics 
which contradict ostensibly axiomatic traits. Two brilliant 
attempts to remove the polarity in God’s nature were made, 
on the basis of opposite premises, by Amos and by the 
author of the Book of Job. Both were inevitably doomed 
to failure because neither of these two great thinkers was 
willing to sacrifice his faith in a living God (whose per¬ 
sonality was inevitably irrational) to reach a logically con¬ 
sistent notion of his character. When, later, the Second 
Isaiah combined the God of justice of Amos with the Al¬ 
mighty of Job, he boldly threw reason out the window and 
bequeathed to us the universal God of Judaism, Christi¬ 
anity, and Islam, who is mysteriously both a person and 
a cosmic force. Equally composite and inconsistent is the 
later conception of God in the Priestly Code, although it 
was presented by priests with a legal training, striving 
after juristic lucidity and utterly lacking the poetic imagi¬ 
nation of the Second Isaiah. Conversely, Ecclesiastes by 
striving for rational consistency devitalized the notion of 
the deity and finally reached a disillusioned skepticism. 

Amos was primarily a preacher, warning Israel of the 
national impending ruin by which Jehovah would punish the 
dishonesty, greed, and self-indulgence of the war profiteers, 
who were indifferent to the privations of the poor and im¬ 
pertinently offered to their god a worship no less offensive 
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than a bribe. But Amos was also a thinker whose genius 
revolutionized the notion of religion and of God. The an¬ 
tinomy which he perceived in the current notion of Je¬ 
hovah’s character was this: Jehovah could not be at the 
same time the national God of Israel and a god of un¬ 
spotted moral character and impartial justice. God’s 
motto could not have been “My country,—right or wrong” 
if his basic principle was Fiat justitia, ruat caelum (Let 
justice prevail, even though the heavens should fall). If 
Jehovah was really (as Amos proclaimed) the champion 
of justice among all nations and of equity among all indi¬ 
viduals, he could not have been merely “the God of Israel” 
as Deborah and the prophet’s contemporaries assumed 
without question. Amos avoids, perhaps deliberately, the 
current expression “the God of Israel.” He admits that in 
a sense Jehovah has “known” only Israel, among all the 
families of the earth (3:2; cf. 7:15); but he hastens to add 
that this very choice implied not special privileges but in¬ 
creased responsibilities, greater (not lesser) severity in 
Jehovah’s punishment of the nation. Elsewhere, however, 
Amos seems to have entirely discarded this last vestige of 
the popular notion of Jehovah as the God of Israel. Jehovah 
punishes foreign nations for war atrocities in which Israel 
is not in the least involved (2:1). Indeed, he has no favor¬ 
ites: he is no more concerned with Israel than with the 
Negroes of Africa; with complete impartiality he has as¬ 
signed a homeland not only to Israel, but also to its worst 
enemies, the Philistines and the Arameans (9:7). The cur¬ 
rent expectation that in “the day of the Lord” Jehovah, 
on a far grander scale than in the days of Deborah, would 
annihilate forever Israel’s foes, is but a tragic delusion; 
for that day is not a day of victory, but of judgment; not 
light, but darkness (5:18-20). Jehovah has pronounced the 
death sentence against Israel because his repeated warn¬ 
ings, through limited calamities, have not been heeded; his 
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eyes are upon the sinful kingdom and he will destroy it 
from off the face of the earth (9:8). A purely national 
god would commit suicide if he annihilated his own people, 
just as a king would cease to rule if all his subjects were 
slain. What remained of Chemosh when his people, Moab, 
ceased to exist? Jehovah, on the contrary, being the inter¬ 
national god of justice, suffered no diminution of power 
when the virgin of Israel fell, no more to rise, hurled upon 
her soil with none to raise her (5:2). 

Although Amos exalted his God far above the current 
notion of a national deity by recognizing that he was the 
vindicator of justice and righteousness whose jurisdiction 
extended beyond the confines of Canaan to embrace all na¬ 
tions, he did not eliminate personal traits from God’s na¬ 
ture. Thus he inevitably failed to remove from his char¬ 
acter all the inconsistencies apparent in every living per¬ 
sonality. Amos was obviously unaware of the polarity 
which still persisted in his God. What would he have said, 
if asked how freedom of action, which is a concomitant 
of personality (and particularly of God), could be recon¬ 
ciled with his view that God was the embodiment of right 
and that his conduct inevitably conformed to perfect jus¬ 
tice? How could the God who speaks to Amos directly (cf. 
3:8; 7:15) be present at the same time in any country to 
punish iniquity? When Jehovah brought Israel out of 
Egypt (9:7) and gave them the land of Canaan, did he know 
that he would eventually destroy the nation from off the 
face of the earth (9:8) ? And was he just in depriving the 
Canaanites of their land for the benefit of such an un¬ 
worthy nation? 

Hosea’s God, being more human than the God of Amos, 
is even less coherent. The polarity in the divine nature be¬ 
comes intensely dramatic. Jehovah is not merely the in¬ 
visible king of Israel; the nation is his beloved bride. When 
Israel ungratefully and disloyally forsook her divine hus- 
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band—playing the harlot with her lovers (the Baals and 
foreign kingdoms)—and refused to listen to his tender 
appeals, Jehovah’s mind was torn between justice and love. 
Burning indignation and tender compassion, utter despair 
and a glimmer of hope, characterize the contradictory mood 
of Jehovah in the most moving and revealing of Hosea’s 
oracles (2:2-14, 19-20). How well we mortals can under¬ 
stand the fierceness of Jehovah’s anger, so like that of a 
lion (5:14), and at the same time the anguish and pathos 
of a heart filled with love, horrified at the rejection of an 
unworthy but beloved wife (6:4)! “How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim ? How shall I surrender thee, Israel ? . . . My 
heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled to¬ 
gether” (11:8). 

Isaiah (as also Micah) proclaimed like Amos the jus¬ 
tice of Jehovah, but believed that after the divine punish¬ 
ment God would restore the fortunes of a repentant nation. 
Jeremiah (and the author of the Deuteronomic Code found 
in 621 B.c.) followed Hosea in declaring that Jehovah was 
a God of both justice and love, thus accentuating the 
polarity in his character. Although Jeremiah did not hesi¬ 
tate to accuse his God of deceiving (15:18) and overpower¬ 
ing him (20:7), and wondered why Jehovah allowed the 
wicked to prosper (12:1-6), at the same time he saw in 
his God his protector and hope (17:11-14) and found in 
the divine word his deepest joy (15:16). 

Through his tragic experiences Jeremiah had once 
doubted the justice of God (12:1-6). Soon after, the author 
of the Book of Job similarly wondered why God allowed 
the wicked to prosper; he was impelled to make a deep 
search into the nature of the deity, in a fruitless attempt to 
remove the contradiction between the two attributes of 
justice and power. Since Jeremiah and Job set out from 
very different theological premises, they reached radically 
different conclusions. For, while for Jeremiah Jehovah 
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was primarily the God of the human world (the God of 
Israel, or of justice and love), occasionally using natural 
phenomena (fire, rain, wind, thunder, drought, earthquakes, 
etc.) to attain his ends among men, the God of Job (called 
El, Eloah, and Shaddai, but not Jehovah) was primarily 
the creator and upholder of the physical world. As late as 
the Deuteronomic Code the Israelites never ascribed cosmo¬ 
logical functions to their God, with the single possible ex¬ 
ception of a verse quoted from the Book of the Upright 
(correctly, Book of Song) in the Septuagint Greek Version 
(I Kings 8:53; belonging to 8:12 in the English) : “He 
[i.e., Jehovah] has made known [or, with a revision of the 
text, ‘has established’] the sun in the sky.” The notion of 
Jehovah presented here is unknown among the Israelites 
before the Second Isaiah. According to Professor E. A. 
Leslie (Old Testament Religion, p. 132. New York, 1936), 
Jehovah is here conceived as Baal, the sun-god—“a con¬ 
ception quite foreign to the ancient Israelite view of 
Yahweh, but exactly in harmony with the Canaanite con¬ 
ception of Baal from the time of Ikhnaton on . . .” 

The attributes and functions ascribed to the deity in the 
early parts of Gen. 2-11; Pss. 88, 89, 104; Prov. 30:1-31:9 
(cf. 3:19-20); and Job (all written perhaps by Edomite 
sages, and revised by Jews) are radically different from 
those of Jehovah in pre-exilic times, and seem to be derived 
ultimately from Egyptian writings. A thousand years be¬ 
fore Moses, the author of the Admonitions for King Meri- 
kere wrote: “Men, the flock of God, are provided for. He 
made heaven and earth at their desire. He checked the 
greed of the waters and made the air to give life to their 
nostrils. They are his own images, proceeding from his 
flesh.” And in the famous hymn to Ikhnaton’s god Aton, 
written in the fourteenth century and paraphrased in Ps. 
104, the deity is described as follows: “Creator of the germ 
in woman, maker of the seed in man, giving life to the son 
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in the body of his mother, nurse even in the womb, giver 
of breath to animate everyone that he makes! . . . How 
manifold are thy works! They are hidden from before us, 
0 sole God whose powers no one possesses. Thou didst 
create the earth according to thy heart when thou wast 
alone: men, all cattle great and small, all that go about 
upon the earth on [their] feet; all that are on high, flying 
with their wings.” 

Similarly, in the Book of Job the activity of God con¬ 
sists in the organization of the cosmos and its upholding, 
including the animation of living beings. At the beginning 
God imposed on the turbulent elements of chaos, a seething 
amorphous mass in a state of “eternal anarchy” (Milton), 
the norms of “wisdom.” Then he founded the earth upon 
the abyss, stretching over it the tent-like expanse of the 
firmament, and by his word he checked the proud waves 
of the primeval ocean when they threatened to overrun the 
earth. Below the earth he formed the springs, and deeper 
still the Underworld; at the ends of the earth he placed 
the houses of light and darkness, and above the heavenly 
vault the chambers of the snow, rain, hail, and winds. The 
first (mythical) man was “brought forth before the hills”; 
later, animals and men were formed individually by God 
to populate the earth. 

Over his creation God rules supremely, after crushing 
the rebellion of the monsters of chaos. He is responsible 
for light and darkness, life and death, rain and wind, sick¬ 
ness and recovery, the ups and downs in the life of men 
and animals; indeed, for the course of nature in general. 
It is, therefore, inconceivable to Job that this universal 
deity should care for men more than for animals, just as 
it was inconceivable to Amos that Jehovah should be partial 
to Israel among all nations. What is man that God should 
take notice of him? He is but a worm, a maggot, dwelling 
in a body of clay, a creature few of days and full of trouble 
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who, when he dies, shall never be aroused from his sleep. 

This divine activity presupposes two attributes: wisdom 
and might (Job 9:4; 12:13, 16). The order and immensity 
of the world manifest a wisdom and might beyond human 
comprehension (cf. 11:7-9 where, according to P. Dhorme, 
the divine nature is pictured as being outside the four di¬ 
mensions, and therefore inaccessible to men). Thus far 
the notion of the deity is logical and self-consistent. God 
is the universal intelligence and power behind all phenom¬ 
ena. But it may be doubted whether such a deity should 
be called a person, in the ordinary sense of the word. Is 
it merely a force working in accordance with natural laws, 
like the sun which, through its rays, makes possible life 
on this planet? 

From such premises Ecclesiastes concluded that the deity 
which determines inexorably the course of events without 
adopting an intelligible sequence and plan is more like a 
blind fate than a personality endowed with intelligence, 
kindling love in human beings: “I know that whatever 
the deity does is final: to it nothing may be added and from 
it nothing may be removed; and the deity has acted [so] 
in order that one should be afraid of it” (Eccl. 3:14). 

But the author of the Book of Job, even though he re¬ 
alized that God “is not a man, as I am, that I should answer 
him” (9:12) and that the eternal Creator can have little 
in common with an ephemeral human being, was horrified 
at the thought of an impersonal deity. He craved, with 
passionate intensity, the communion with a God of justice 
and love. But these postulates of his faith are disproved 
by his reason: first of all (a priori), because the human 
ideals of justice and mercy (superbly exemplified in Job 
31) could scarcely control the conduct of a deity so infi¬ 
nitely exalted above man (just as a statesman in his 
official capacity often disregards the ethical principles 
ruling his conduct as a private individual, as Machiavelli 
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recognized in The Prince ); and secondly (a posteriori), be¬ 
cause observation proves that misery and prosperity among 
men have no correlation to nobility of character. Suffering 
beyond endurance for no sin of which he is conscious, 
while he sees notorious rascals enjoying life, aware that 
his case is not exceptional and that human existence in 
general is inexpressibly sad, Job can only conclude that 
God, who is responsible for all that happens to human 
beings, “destroys the innocent with the wicked” (9:22) and 
even “mocks at the calamity of the guiltless” (9:23). 
The antinomy between the God of reason (the Almighty) 
and the God of faith (just and merciful) becomes so 
acute that Job, in visionary moments, appeals to the 
latter (his Vindicator in heaven) against the former (his 
tormentor without cause). Rationally the problem of theod¬ 
icy has no solution: in view of the presence of evil in this 
world God is either almighty but not good (as Job said), 
or good but not almighty (as Plato asserted). But Job 
must have vaguely realized that this dilemma posed by hu¬ 
man reason was somehow false: the human mind is unable 
to comprehend the deity; God, in ways inexplicable to us, 
is perhaps a personality in which the four attributes of 
omniscience, omnipotence, justice, and loving-kindness are 
equally present. 

This vague intuition of Job—that God was both the 
almighty Creator of the world and the benevolent ruler of 
mankind—became an axiomatic article of faith for the 
Second Isaiah (Is. 40-55) and, through him, for Jews and 
Christians. Paradoxically, his notion of God is at the same 
time the most sublime and the most humanly personal in 
the Old Testament—the closest to that of modern theism. 
By attributing to Jehovah the cosmic functions, the im¬ 
measurable power, and the universal wisdom of the deity 
in the Book of Job, he was the first to realize that Jehovah 
thus conceived was necessarily the only God in existence 
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and that the deities of the Gentiles were inanimate images 
of wood or stone. By identifying the international God 
of justice of Amos, the loyal and merciful God of Israel of 
Hosea, with Job’s Creator and Ruler of the natural world, 
he concluded that monotheism was axiomatic. His en¬ 
thusiasm and faith were not in the least troubled by the 
new inconsistencies (in addition to some of the old ones) 
in the nature of the deity. The fusion of the national God 
of Israel, the international God of justice, and the Almighty 
Creator—each of which, as has been noted, was a person 
having contradictory characteristics—obviously increased 
the polarity in the sole God (and therefore his personalistic 
qualities) to the nth degree. The Second Isaiah deliber¬ 
ately refused to sacrifice any religiously important quality 
in God in order to reach logical consistency—being guided 
by faith rather than by reason—and thus laid the founda¬ 
tion of the great religions of the modern world. 

The first dilemma which a theologian would present to 
the Second Isaiah is as old as Amos: God of Israel or God 
of all nations? The author of the Deuteronomic Code had 
solved the problem by declaring that the God of justice had 
graciously made a covenant with Israel: if the nation ful¬ 
filled the divine Law, he would be their God. This solution 
did not suffice for the Second Isaiah for two reasons: Je¬ 
hovah was for him the sole God in existence; moreover, 
he had already punished the nation for breaking the 
covenant. 

The Second Isaiah simply states that the one and only 
God has chosen Israel as his people, without explaining why 
Israel should be singled out. Later, the author of the 
Priestly Code, manifestly troubled by this problem, showed 
how Israel was selected as a result of successive elimina¬ 
tions, marked in the genealogies from Adam to Abraham. 
The Second Isaiah, however, gave much thought to the 
second question: how Israel could remain Jehovah’s “elect” 
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after God had abandoned Israel to robbers because the na¬ 
tion was not obedient to his Law (cf. 42:24).' In the first 
place, Jehovah could not annihilate Israel (as Amos has 
said) and would soon redeem the prostrate nation because 
he is eternally loyal and faithful to his covenant (54:10); 
because he loves Israel: “For a small moment have I for¬ 
saken thee; but with great mercies will I gather thee” 
(54:7); and because of his honor—lest his name be blas¬ 
phemed among the Gentiles (48:9-11; 52:5). In the second 
place, Israel’s humiliation and martyrdom vicariously 
atones for the sins of the Gentiles, and Israel must be vin¬ 
dicated through a future triumph, to become a light for 
the Gentiles and manifest God’s salvation to the ends of the 
earth: then all mankind shall worship Jehovah and unto 
him “every knee shall bow, every tongue shall swear” 
(45:23). 

The second dilemma was recognized by Hosea, who left 
it unsolved: does Jehovah follow the dictates of justice or 
of love? Both, says the Second Isaiah (following Jere¬ 
miah) : in his justice God has punished Israel, in his love 
he will redeem it. Zion is a wife forsaken, but not divorced; 
barren or bereaved of her offspring, yet blessed with a mul¬ 
titude of children; a widow—whose husband returns to her. 
The Jews, robbed and spoiled, are hiding in holes or pining 
in dungeons; but soon, redeemed by their God, they will 
march through the desert, over a smooth highway sur¬ 
rounded by brooks of water, and “come with singing unto 
Zion, and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads.” Again, 
as in solving the first dilemma, the Second Isaiah for¬ 
sakes the depressing past and the gloomy present to peer 
into a dazzling future; thus he became the father of apoca¬ 
lypse and made of hope one of the basic elements of later 
religions. The God of the future, like Job’s Vindicator in 
heaven, is utopian; he has no connection with actual re¬ 
ality, he belongs to eschatological dreams. Nevertheless, 
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illusions, in spite of the sneers of Ecclesiastes, sometimes 
enable us to bear crushing burdens and even, like the 
dreams of Daniel, to triumph over apparently unsurmount- 
able difficulties. 

The third dilemma had previously baffled Job: is God 
almighty or just? Is he deliberately responsible for evil 
or helpless before it? Without attempting to find a phil¬ 
osophical solution to the problem of theodicy (the contra¬ 
diction between God’s almighty power and his perfect 
justice, in view of the presence of evil), the Second Isaiah 
merely denied this dilemma through faith: the Creator 
gives power to the faint, the maker of all things is Israel’s 
Redeemer (40:28-31; 44:24). In the suffering of the inno¬ 
cent, which Job regarded as irreconcilable with the justice 
of God, the Second Isaiah discovered a new meaning: after 
having received “of the Lord’s hand double for all her 
sins,” Israel, freed from guilt, immolates herself, like a 
sacrificial lamb, for the salvation of mankind. 

With the Second Isaiah we reach the noblest notion of 
the deity in the Old Testament, the synthesis of the diverse 
intuitions of his predecessors. His “thoughts that wander 
through eternity” (Milton) are the germs of that philoso¬ 
phy which “replaces the infinitely far God by the God who 
is infinitely near, and in whom we live and move and have 
our being” (Borden P. Bowne, Personalism, p. 325. Boston, 
1908). 


CHAPTER IX 


PERSONALISM AND THE TREND OF HISTORY 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
(University of Southern California) 

The history of western culture from the time of the early 
Greeks has been a tale of struggle toward a more complete 
evaluation of the person. This progress has had a double 
development—scientific and religious. The scientific began 
with the rise of empirical methods of observation and the 
pursuit of mathematics, and culminated in the modern 
doctrine of evolution. The religious progress received its 
chief impetus in the discovery of the personal nature of 
religion by Ezekiel and the later Jewish prophets, formu¬ 
lated into a pattern of conduct by Jesus of Nazareth and 
brought into European civilization through the impact of 
Judaeo-Christianity. Often at war with each other, the 
two developments have become a part of one democratic 
movement which is based on the concept of the intrinsic 
worth of the person. 

This valuation of the person represents the genius of 
western culture which differentiates it from all others. 
Scientifically it is grounded in the linear concept of history 
which may have arisen from continuous migrations west¬ 
ward which placed the “golden age” in the future, across 
natural boundaries of mountain and sea and set a premium 
on individual effort, the soul of the pioneering spirit. 
Empirical science which arose in Greece followed a cor¬ 
responding trend, since empiricism implies a certain de- 
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mocracy in phenomena in which one event may be as 
important to a series as another and none can be omitted 
without invalidating the conclusion. 

In striking contrast with this has been the Oriental 
emphasis on institutions and authorities, special and 
limited revelations. Its love for absolute and completed 
concepts of government, philosophy, and religion have 
rendered it supreme in the creation of systems which are 
characterized by their “wholeness” and all-inclusiveness. 
Here the person is confined by the system and is only in¬ 
cidental to it. An effort on his part to act independently 
immediately outlaws him. While such a system makes for 
security and discourages revolution at its source, it also 
has a tendency to check all progress, since it penalizes its 
brightest minds and prevents the spread of knowledge 
among the common citizenry. 

The success of the western concept in its emphasis on 
democracy, its exaltation of individual rights and opinions, 
its welcome to the forces of change, above all its develop¬ 
ment of science has raised for it the crisis in which it now 
finds itself. It has created the weapons by which the 
totalitarianism of the Orient and the subversive and back¬ 
ward elements of its own culture can attack it. At the 
same time its own inventions have made the world so small 
that the attack has been facilitated both in mechanical 
force and in the dissemination of ideas. But at long last the 
issue is clearly joined between that concept of society 
which looks on some plan of social organization as the 
supreme end and that concept which sees the development 
and welfare of persons as the goal of civilization. The in¬ 
ventions and discoveries of western science have contrib¬ 
uted to the world problem by emphasizing the particular 
and individualistic. The world-wide spread of Christianity 
has intensified the convictions that gather about the in¬ 
trinsic value of the person. 
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I 

Sources of the Personalistic Trend in History 

There has never been a time in western history in which 
personalism and impersonalism, individualism and absolu¬ 
tism, freedom and authoritarianism have not been in conflict. 
Absolutism was our inheritance from the Orient from 
which our civilization emerged. The trappings of the old, 
its prejudices, superstitions, and customs could not be 
immediately thrown off. The democratic concept of society 
had to rise by successive revolutions, something as a child 
sloughs off one by one the authority of parents and teachers 
and arrives at autonomous manhood. In fact, authori¬ 
tarianism may be necessary to a juvenile state of society. 

The movement toward individualism, personalism, and 
democracy began in Greece with the first philosopher- 
scientists. It was primarily a revolt against autocracy. The 
common people had been enslaved by the cultivation of 
fears of natural cataclysms which they were taught to 
view as expressions of ill-will on the part of the gods. Fire 
and earthquake, thunder, lightning, tornado, drought, 
famine, and disease were held to be manifestations of 
Divine wrath. The only means of averting disaster was 
to pay tribute to the ruling powers. These were usually a 
combination of the political and the hierarchical. Ruling 
families, claiming descent from the gods, held in their 
hands special powers of propitiation. This was made the 
basis of slavery and the maintenance of the status quo. 
The status quo worked to the advantage of a privileged 
class. 

The early Greek thinkers had the hardihood to make 
the revolutionary suggestion that natural phenomena were 
the result of natural laws which could be ascertained, and 
that these phenomena were not due to the irresponsible 
anger of Zeus, Apollo, or Athena. The simplest, most use¬ 
ful, and most natural of the sciences was mathematics, 
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and in mathematics the earliest was arithmetic. Useful 
for the ordinary transactions of business, it accentuated 
the integer. No one of the components of the sum could 
be left out without loss to the whole. A sort of democracy 
of integers resulted. The new science followed this lead. 
It conceived a world made up of and dependent upon the 
integers that composed it. Its universe was constructed 
of atoms possessing each an equal reality. The whole ex¬ 
perience of western immigration and pioneering as it 
moved away from established forms, conventions, and po¬ 
litical organization favored this individualistic emphasis. 
The individual was not to be recognized by the family, 
state, or order to which he belonged. He was seen, rather, 
as the source and fountain of that order. This movement 
was not so simple as would seem in the statement, but 
resulted from a thousand different elements working in 
western society. Science thus emerged as the liberator in 
Greek thought and set the tempo of western progress. 

A parallel movement began among the hill-folk of Judaea. 
Here the result had a more religious coloring. As they 
moved away from paganism, it was toward a theocracy in 
which each individual stood on an equal footing. As ethical 
achievement came to be emphasized above ritual per¬ 
formance, the person arrived at a new importance. This 
accentuation of personality as characterized by moral re¬ 
sponsibility was furthered by the great Hebrew prophets 
who were the radical democrats of their time. The culmi¬ 
nation of the Hebrew prophetic movement arrived with 
Jesus of Nazareth and therewith the flowering of person¬ 
alism. The theme broached by the prophets now advanced 
to the assertion of the intrinsic worth of the person, not 
of a restricted race or nation but of all persons. In the 
perfect society there was to be no distinction between Jew 
and Greek, bond and free. This was really the fulfillment 
or completion of the message of the prophet Jonah, that 
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God was not a respecter of Jewish persons alone, and that 
salvation could not come by observance of the Jewish 
ritual practices, but rather by righteous conduct. 

Thus the two movements, that of Greek individualism 
and that of Judaeo-Christian personalism, when they came 
together, were bound to transcend the prejudice and racial 
hatreds which characterized both in order to give us the 
foundations of what has been called Christian civilization 
but which is still in process of achievement. This process 
looks toward and can be realized only in a universalism to 
which men have yet to grow. 

The present struggle between totalitarianism and de¬ 
mocracy is in its fundamental character a conflict to deter¬ 
mine the intrinsic value and place of the person in the 
organization of society. Does the person create? Is he 
responsible for the social and political order under which 
he lives or is his place and act to be determined for him 
by some dictator, cabal, or ideology which he has no part 
in framing? 

The great epochs of progress in western society have 
centered on some phase of this conflict, some new discovery 
of the person in respect to social relations. A Greek civili¬ 
zation, grown corrupt through demagoguery and tyranny 
and incapable of guaranteeing the rights of the person, 
gives way to the, at least more responsible, tyranny of Rome 
which sought everywhere to uphold an even-handed justice. 
When Rome could no longer do this her tradition for 
justice passed to the Gothic tribes but, shot through with 
a new idea of moral and spiritual worth, was presented in 
Augustine’s City of God, about which medievalism organ¬ 
ized itself. Its concept was, of course, theocracy, but a 
theocracy in which ruler and people were alike responsible 
to a Supreme Righteousness, and the truth which was 
achievable by every person was the Supreme Truth. 

The manumission of slaves in the tenth and eleventh 
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centuries was due in part to the eschatological teachings 
of the Christians, which centered about belief in the second 
coming of Christ, but the deeper reason for it was the 
growing appreciation of human brotherhood and intrinsic 
personal values which Christianity had made possible. 
The manumission of slaves served to favor the growth of 
the Free Cities with their democratic outlook in which 
every master of a trade was given a political voice. What 
had thus begun went on to a demand for popular education 
which brought the universities into being. In religion the 
rise of Mary worship and the invention of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture was a popular movement which gave devout ex¬ 
pression to the democratic tendencies. This resurgence 
of personalism was the source of that awakening of spirit 
both inside and outside of Catholicism which attended the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation. All of these 
represented advances in democracy through the spreading 
leaven of the concept of the intrinsic value of the person. 
Even the Enlightenment and the rise of modern science 
itself, though in many cases taking a position hostile to 
institutional Christianity, were made possible through its 
inspiring influence. 

n 

Evolution as an Expression of Western Ideology 
The evolutionary concept is the natural expression of 
this western ideology of progress. Conceived as scientific 
and nurtured by mechanistic materialism as a weapon 
against religious faith, it is now seen, in its decline as a 
scientific dogma, to be a mighty rationalistic argument for 
the religious view. Instead of removing God from the 
scene of cosmic creation it makes his absence unthinkable. 
The purely conceptual character of what has been long so 
hotly held as scientifically demonstrable has now become 
apparent to our best scientific minds. Moreover, the con¬ 
struction of the evolutionary ideology must be considered 
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a part of the Greco-Judaic-Christian philosophy of history. 
The scientists were in reality less moved by the inde¬ 
pendent character of their discovered facts than they were 
by that great heritage—Greek, Judaic, and Christian— 
which in prophet and seer envisioned the creation of all 
things as a developing process from integer to sum, from 
lower to higher, from matter to spirit, under the guidance 
of an unseen but not inconceivable teleology. A dogma 
which was mistaken for a scientific discovery was in reality 
an expression of the genius of western society as applied 
to the concept of nature, and bore a direct relation to her 
prophetic seers whether they happened to be Lucretius and 
Heraclitus, or Ezekiel and Isaiah, Augustine or Darwin. 

The ultimate test of a dogma is not so much from its 
source, if that be discoverable, but in its value as a working 
proposition. Whether it is arrived at by dream or revela¬ 
tion or ecstatic moment, or by the dogged slavery of 
scientific research, is beside the point. If it provides a 
normal, mental, moral, and spiritual expression for human 
life, producing an actual development of the highest human 
resources, it becomes undeniable and valid. The validity 
of the evolutionary concept is no more surely read in the 
flora and fauna of geologic strata than in the realities 
wrought in human society through its philosophy of his¬ 
tory. The doctrine of development from small to great, 
from chaos to organism, from insignificant to significant, 
from death to life, from the morally indifferent to the 
morally good, has shown its efficacy in the growing ideals 
of western democracy. 

While the advocates of democracy need to be deeply 
concerned in the present conflict which threatens the 
overthrow of our characteristically progressive institu¬ 
tions, they should not be fearful of the outcome if they 
remain true to their fundamental concepts. The evolu¬ 
tionary process is not always a pacific one. Earth-changes 
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and cataclysms, the agonies of birth, have attended the 
most pronounced advances in the evolutionary order. We 
must not be dismayed if the old passes away with noise 
and much heat. The present violence is the effort of an¬ 
achronistic ideologies against change. For totalitarianism 
(authoritarianism, absolutism) has come to recognize de¬ 
mocracy as its foe and it will not yield without a final 
struggle to intrench itself against the rights of the many. 
The struggle is lethal, but the defeat of totalitarianism is 
called for by the processes of evolution. Lovers of democ¬ 
racy have this to cheer them, that the forces of progress 
have a vitality akin to that which in the tree casts off its 
old leaves before the rising sap of the new. Outworn 
theories, antisocial theories, “reforms against nature,” 
possess a weakening evanescence which must yield before 
the demands of life. Totalitarianism and dictatorship are 
as out-of-date as the empires of Darius or Alexander. The 
forces of progress and of life, the common enlightenment, 
and the thirst for human freedom are all against them. 
The violence of the forces of antidemocracy is but the 
plowshare which breaks the soil of ancient tyranny and 
makes the possession of freedom a new desire for those 
who have long sat under the shadow of bondage. We 
cannot, in the present state of world-wide enlightenment, 
go back to embrace the ancient slaveries; we can only go 
forward or perish in a general holocaust. If there are to 
be any remnants left these will not be totalitarian, the 
last free man will overcome the last tyrant. 

The concept of evolution has shown, if it amounts to 
anything, that life is on the side of the future, that prog¬ 
ress lies not in mechanics but in that subtle, immanent, 
and indefinable urge which operates to overcome physical 
barriers of every kind. This urge we often describe as life, 
sometimes as immanent force or purpose, but it is ever the 
intangible and hidden power in evolution, the weakness 
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which manages to confound the mighty. Something of a 
like order works in the evolution of human society. It is 
the intangibles, the imponderables, that in the last issue 
stir men to action and accomplishment. The reason for 
this is that man is fundamentally not a beast but a person 
and the power of the person is superior to the power of 
the beast. 

If we must give up the idea of evolution as causal ex¬ 
planation, which it could never be, we shall find it speaks 
with even stronger potency of that power immortal, eter¬ 
nal, and invisible which the foes of order never understand, 
but which collaborates with all that makes for life, right¬ 
eousness, and progress. The foundations of democracy rest 
not in the mechanics of social and political organization, 
but in the instincts of the human heart. The intrinsic worth 
of every man is its charter, and this discovery is the glory 
of what is known as western civilization. 

Ill 

The Changing Direction of History 

It seems rather trite at the moment to reiterate the fact 
that we are now in the midst of world-wide revolution. 
From the standpoint of a believer in evolution that must 
always be true. But in evolution there are periods of ex¬ 
ceptional importance. Changes come not only gradually 
but in quanta. Gradual accumulation of tendencies sud¬ 
denly finds full expression. It is not difficult to imagine 
ourselves at such a moment of crisis in history. In the 
evolutionary process man has come into being with powers 
of reflection and creation before unknown. This fact sug¬ 
gests that future evolution must rest on this new creation, 
just as step by step evolution has rested on preceding 
achievement. The mind of man has brought into being a 
new mastery of the physical world which foretokens and 
demands further evolution. The time is ripe for an ad¬ 
vance which will be consciously shared by that which has 
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already been created. Man is now the possessor of cosmo¬ 
politan powers that make isolationism impossible. For the 
first time in human history all men rise or fall together. 
This unique phenomenon has been attended by drastic 
changes in man’s concept of his environment. These 
changes range throughout all our interests, religious, polit¬ 
ical, educational, and scientific. But since our age is 
named above all others as scientific, let us for the moment 
consider the possible repercussions to which the contem¬ 
porary revolution in scientific concepts points. These may 
be considered only as straws but they indicate the quarter 
from which the wind blows, the direction which history 
is likely to take, because history does issue from the move¬ 
ments of human thought. Surely, in the face of the close 
alliance between western science and the rise of democracy 
there is no foundation for believing that the revolution in 
scientific theory has no relation to history. On the con¬ 
trary, revolution in scientific ideas may reasonably betoken 
changes in the whole mode of human reflection. 

Let us name some of these changes of front in scientific 
constructs which indicate revolutionary movements in 
history. 

There is first of all the revolutionary Doctrine of Rela¬ 
tivity, which is something more than a new way of comput¬ 
ing sidereal movements. It is a sweeping destruction of the 
absolutistic monistic concepts which have held the scien¬ 
tific field in bondage since the days of Leucippus. There is 
a sudden switch from reality as inertia, lumpishness, to 
reality as a relation in a pluralistic universe. This change 
is as great as that which happened in religion with the 
defection from authoritarianism, or that which came to 
philosophy from abandonment of the monistic Absolute. 
All are indications of a rising tide of democracy which 
comes late in religion, and later still in science which had 
contributed so much to its arrival. If the universe must 
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be viewed from the standpoint of relativity, all facts must 
be considered as part of a system of relations and all are 
important to understanding. What we see and describe of 
the physical world can no longer be held as a real existence 
independent of minds, but rather as a mental construct 
partaking of a double reality of externality and internality 
from which neither quality can ever be absent. What a 
thing is depends not only upon its relation to other things 
but also upon what it is for persons. Every fact needs for 
its definition a personal frame of reference. We cannot de¬ 
fine the physical world apart from the bystander. Science 
can no longer consistently sing paeans to the vastness of 
the universe for the purpose of emphasizing the insignifi¬ 
cance of man, for once more the observer is central and 
the universe, whether we desire it or not, becomes homo¬ 
centric and personalistic. The stars in their courses fight 
for an enlarging democracy. 

Nor is the situation different if we turn to the newly 
broached Quantum Theory, which arises out of the theo¬ 
retical discrepancy between the molecular and the undula- 
tory theories of light. Here again we must turn to the 
spectator to inquire after the particularity of the phenom¬ 
ena considered. Once more we are lacking in that com¬ 
forting resort of ignorance and laziness, an Absolute. 
Whether we choose one or the other theory will depend 
upon the particular nature of our experiment. To ease the 
apparent contradiction, we declare that light comes in 
quanta, varying its intensity, so that we have no more a 
world of continuous but of intermittent energy. This 
points inevitably to the fact that continuity, duration, is 
not an independent quality of matter but is, rather, a men¬ 
tal and personal construct by which we reach personal 
and cosmic meanings. Continuity demands an abiding sub¬ 
ject of experience able to transcend time and able to gather 
past, present, and future into a unity of significance. Since 
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continuity is the gift of a perceiving mind, physical evolu¬ 
tion cannot be consistently held without the assumption of 
a Supreme Mind directing the whole cosmic process. Max 
Planck, long averse to any presupposition of God, now 
turns to it as the necessity of a rational concept of the 
universe. 1 

While Heisenberg’s discovery of the Principle of Uncer¬ 
tainty may not of itself substantiate the contention for 
freedom, it certainly strikes a blow at the mechanistic 
theory of a block universe acting according to continuous 
and undeviating processes. It is discovered that the activity 
in the atom may possibly vary with the mental attitude of 
the observer. The uniformity of nature, is not, then, an un¬ 
deviating one, but we get our notion of uniformity from 
the approximation of many phenomena. The particular 
action of the electron in changing from an inner to an 
outer orbit is, so far as we yet know, unaccountable. Once 
more the laws of nature are to be viewed as the interpre¬ 
tations of human minds, a symbol for uniform activities 
which are not necessary but rather contingent. This fact 
becomes of particular importance when we apply to it the 
recent description of the atom as “an event in a space- 
time continuum.” 2 Such a concept does not rule out but 
rather favors the idea of an overruling and uniformly acting 
Mind as the central Reality and Source of all things. 

Not only does the new concept of the atom bolster the 
doctrine of the Principle of Uncertainty, but it calls for a 
Reality which implies the fact of duration. But duration 
as we have already seen is meaningless without the pres- 


1 The Philosophy of Physics (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1936), 
pp. 178-179. 

2 Cf. Dampier, History of Science (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1936), 
p. 427. See also G. D. Birkhoff, The Origin, Nature and Influence of Relativity, 
as quoted by J. W. Buckham in The Inner World (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1942). 
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ence of a time-transcending subject of experience. It fol¬ 
lows, then, if we are to accept the definition of the atom as 
“an event in a space-time continuum,” that reality has no 
meaning and no significance apart from mind. More than 
that, it cannot be presumed to exist apart from a Supreme 
Creative Mind to which it owes its being. 

Thus we find modern physics confirming and abetting 
the personalistic and theistic interpretation of the universe. 
The ancient conflict between science and religion can be 
ended. The two variant disciplines can be considered in 
their complementary nature as relative aspects of a com¬ 
mon order. Nor do the recent discoveries in physics touch 
the academic theories of science and the reality of religion 
alone. They are of immense importance to the advance of 
democratic processes. Once freed from the absolutistic 
concepts which have hampered the progress of philosoph¬ 
ical, religious, and scientific thought, the person comes 
into new and imposing significance. This appearance of the 
person in a new importance portends a changed direction 
of history. If at last the person is seen as important to 
the understanding of reality itself; if the world is disclosed 
as gathering its significance from the human spectator, 
we stand before the avalanche of a new democratic move¬ 
ment which cannot be checked until there is full political, 
educational, religious, and social recognition of the im¬ 
portance of every person in society. It will be obvious that 
the social order itself is endangered if the last and feeblest 
child shall be neglected. Because it is in line with the 
whole of nature, democracy must inevitably come into its 
own. 

We can see at once, then, how all this is opposed to that 
totalitarianism which declares that the state is every¬ 
thing and the individual is nothing, or that any institu¬ 
tion, or theology, or way of life, is more important than 
the persons for whose benefit it is constituted. We are now 
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living in a world in which these facts are bruited from every 
housetop. They are proclaimed by the dying breath of 
thousands who go down in person-defying war. But the 
voices of dead millions will be louder and more com¬ 
manding than those of living tyrants and dictators. We 
now live in a revolutionary period of history in which the 
person is destined to achieve his true place and signifi¬ 
cance, and the philosophy which most accords with that 
rising spirit of history is known as the philosophy of per¬ 
sonalism. 

IV 

The Personal and a New World Order 

We have been considering that silent revolution in scien¬ 
tific thought which has come to focus more and more upon 
the significance of the personal observer in the evaluation 
of physical phenomena. The revolutionary character of 
this change in concepts is no less obvious for the fact that 
science has sought with grim insistence to keep everything 
personal out of its purview as being beyond its field. Nor 
is the movement peculiar to science. Only less startlingly 
is it to be seen in religious and philosophic thought and 
in the political and economic organization of society. 

The farthest reaches of human association and even ob¬ 
scurantist elements are awakening to a new sense of the 
rights of the person to justice and self-expression. Those 
regions in which conformity to autocracy in the state has 
been most prevalent, and where people seemingly bent 
the neck willingly to tyrannical mandates, are now having 
the complacency of a goose-step society broken up by the 
plowshares of a war which their dictators started and to 
which they have been party, willingly or unwillingly. It 
can hardly be expected that they will issue from the con¬ 
test more totalitarian than before. Nor can any portion 
of society be considered as entirely free from totalitarian 
sympathizers. The conflict may continue until the last of 
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these is destroyed. One thing seems fairly certain: there 
can now be no going back, no return to things as they were. 
The world-wide nature of the struggle, the clear-cut issues 
between tyranny and freedom make it an all-out effort. 
A return to the old order is now as unthinkable as to 
thrust the duckling back into his shell. Whatever our polit¬ 
ical or social opinions may be we still shall have to do 
with a world-wide condition of revolution. The question 
of how to meet it is the important one. Of new schemes 
many are broached. Some consider the problem wholly 
economic, something that can be settled by a redistribution 
of wealth. Others believe it to rest on a type of social or¬ 
ganization in which labor or other services shall be com¬ 
mandeered. To some the New Order seems united to an 
irresponsible freedom or a rugged individualism. Any or 
all of these will fail, however, if they overlook the influ¬ 
ences which up to the present have made this revolution 
possible. The general movement is in the last analysis an 
attempt to discover an order of society which will permit 
every person to come into his own highest self-realization. 
This fact should give us hope, for while such a movement 
may sweep away special privileges which have been dear 
and have seemed necessary to us in that state in which we 
have lived, the nature of this revolution makes it improbable 
or impossible that either Naziism or Communism should 
rule the future. What we witness is the person coming to 
a new authority in political life, as he has already come 
in scientific, philosophical, and religious thought. The New 
Order when it arrives will be grounded in the intrinsic 
worth of the individual, the inner sanctity of the person. 
If to some this seems to be the substitution of a vague 
principle for an actuality, we can only say that the realism 
of the present war rests ultimately upon the prevalence 
either of rule by violence, disbelief in the sanctity of the 
person, or a recognition of that fact and its incorporation 
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into the texture of the social and political structure. 

Nor is this principle of the sanctity of the person a vague, 
unscientific or powerless idea. It rests on a solid basis of 
fact and reality. The intrinsic worth of the person, upon 
what does it stand? This so-called sanctity, of what does 
it consist? The sanctity of the person while it is of im¬ 
portance to the individual under consideration is of vaster 
importance to society as a whole. The sanctity of the 
person rests upon his uniqueness and his uniqueness lies 
in his potential contribution to society. His sanctity as a 
God-created and living soul has often been exploited by 
religion and is the strongest argument that exists, but the 
appeal to religion is unhappily unconvincing to a material¬ 
istic age. Let us then keep nearer the level of our economic 
understanding. If we can discover nothing divine in man 
perhaps we will allow for “practical” interests. Every 
person is by reason of his personality a potentially unique 
contributor to the good of the social order. No ultimate 
social order can in the highest sense succeed if it leaves 
out any of these unique and contributing factors. Creative 
effort is never confined to ruling, not even to intellectual, 
classes. The inventions and discoveries that have changed 
human habits and transformed the face of the world have 
never been the result of heredity, birth, class, or privilege. 
A New Order that shall be effective cannot safely for its 
own future existence afford to overlook any element or 
any individual. Nor can it safely deny him his right to 
the fullest and highest self-development and self-expres¬ 
sion consonant with the common welfare. The creative 
spirit cannot work under the restrictions of tyranny of any 
kind. The progress of the world depends upon the preva¬ 
lence of freedom. He who by any violence or injustice in¬ 
vades the personality of men commits the greatest crime 
against humanity, for herein lies the health and future 
of all. 
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Just so long as the freedom of the person is only par¬ 
tially achieved, so long as it is denied to any portion of 
society high or low, so long as there exists in the world 
those who are not accorded the rights of the person, so 
long there will remain the causes for revolution. The New 
Order, then, if we mean by that the ultimate one, can be 
founded alone upon the personalistic and Christian principle 
of the intrinsic worth of the individual which is the basis 
of all true democracy. 


CHAPTER X 


PERSONALITY AND CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
By Walter G. Muelder (University of Southern California) 

Personality is the most concrete category of existence 
and value. This means that the richest synoptic grasp of 
existing wholes and the highest value in the hierarchy of 
values are both apprehended in personality. Since per¬ 
sonality refers to both the quality of ultimate reality and 
to real finite selfhood, the problems of ethics are circum¬ 
scribed by the finite person’s relation to himself, to other 
finite persons, and to ultimate personality. What is given 
is a society of persons, human and divine, together with 
the ideal ends of conduct and the problems of their re¬ 
alization. The ideal ends are aspects of ideal personality. 
Christian ethics is an expression of the impact of Jesus 
on our appreciation of the nature of ideal personality in 
its relations to all persons. Jesus emphasized personality. 
He made men aware acutely of the significance of the 
individual. His conception of God was such as to give to 
men infinite value in a life of brotherhood or true com¬ 
munity. A recent writer has said, “Christianity has one 
central truth, one abiding contribution to make to the 
religious life of the world, and only one. That contribution 
is Jesus Christ himself. The gospel is Jesus Christ.” 1 We 
may dismiss for the purposes of this discussion the valid¬ 
ity of the claim that Christianity has only one abiding 
contribution to make. But it is of utmost significance to 

1 F. E. Johnson, The Social Gospel Re-examined, pp. 43f. 
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recognize that the central contribution is an actual per¬ 
sonality, full, mature, concrete. 

The category of personality sustains an important rela¬ 
tionship to ethical principles or laws. The Christian ethic 
has generated many ethical laws. Without normative laws 
of conduct a science of ethics is finally meaningless. Each 
law embraces a significant portion of human experience 
and relates it to problems of conduct. It emphasizes what 
it regards to be important. Some laws are richer, i.e., more 
concrete than others, and each can become the guiding 
principle of an ethical system. Unless systems of ethical 
law are subordinated to the law of personality, they be¬ 
come abstract and command types of conduct which violate 
to some degree the nature of persons. There are many 
ways in which the demands of a truly personal Christian 
ethic can be frustrated, but none is more injurious than the 
carrying to absurdity, or the making absolute, of any moral 
law which embraces but one aspect of loyalty or but part 
of the field of value. When personality is made the highest 
law of ethics the various moral laws hold each other in 
check and bound each other in the service of that which 
is more than law and more than ideals, namely, concrete 
human existence creatively seeking perfection. 

Personality is not a static category. Human experience 
is temporal and hence is implicated in the historical process. 
While the ideal of true personal fulfillment transcends every 
historical epoch, each person reflects concretely some as¬ 
pects of the time in which he lives. Man’s philosophy of 
the historical movement is intimately involved in his con¬ 
ception of responsibility towards his own age. At this 
point ethics and philosophy of history converge. In the 
Christian tradition Jesus is conceived as a revelation of 
the true meaning of history. Since that which is thus 
conceived as having been revealed through him is never 
achieved in any one individual, the notion of Christian per- 
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sonality is one of perfectibility in both its individual and 
social expressions. Christian ethics is thus properly viewed 
as historically dynamic. In no era of Christianity do we 
find the Christian man. What we do find is a judgment 
upon sinful man and society and a quest for greater per¬ 
sonal and social redemption. 

Personality is thus an exploratory principle. This ex¬ 
ploratory principle may be used for purposes of historical 
interpretation and for purposes of moral construction. We 
shall first indicate its fruitfulness for the former end. Per¬ 
sonality as the highest axiological concept is a corrective 
of narrow historical or one-sided views of the Christian 
ethic. When Christian ethics becomes reflective it is em¬ 
braced in philosophical ethics. Yet frequent attempts are 
made to set them in opposition to one another. In some 
such attempts the Hebraic and Greek tendencies in ethics 
are sharply defined for purposes of purifying Christian 
ethics of Greek tendencies and of rendering the ethic truly 
“Biblical.” Classical ideas about man and the good are 
viewed as alien to Christian doctrine. The next step is 
frequently to place the great movement of idealism in the 
stream of classical thought and by implication to set ideal¬ 
ism in opposition to the Hebraic-Christian position. More¬ 
over, since the idealistic tradition is both one in which 
philosophical method is predominant and one in which 
reason plays a significant role, the tendency of the critics 
is to set philosophy in opposition to theology and to sub¬ 
ordinate reason to some nonrational principle of ethical 
interpretation. Such attempts, however, involve arbitra¬ 
riness of thought and a blindness to the principle that the 
full richness of personal possibilities is never adequately 
or completely caught up in any cultural tradition. Try as 
we will the Christian heritage is so interfused with the 
many strains of philosophical and other cultural influences 
from many lands that only disunity, confusion, or dog- 
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matism result, when we employ a disjunctive analytical 
method in history to determine the nature of the personal 
good or to determine the normative essence of the Christian 
ethic. 

Two expressions of recent Christian ethics illustrate the 
need for a corrective against the disjunctive method. Rein¬ 
hold Niebuhr sets the “Biblical” conception of man over 
against the classical Greek and the philosophical ideal¬ 
istic tendencies of modern times. He assumes the validity 
of the Biblical trichotomy of body, soul, and spirit and 
repudiates reason and experience in favor of myth and 
revelation. In developing his “Biblical” view, however, the 
basic categories which he employs are those which were 
developed by philosophical idealism: self, consciousness, 
self-consciousness, self-transcendence, will, freedom, and 
reason. His treatment is an excellent commentary on the 
fact that reflective ethics cannot escape philosophical cate¬ 
gories in order to clarify and define its meanings. It is a 
commentary also on the truth that an awareness of the 
nature of personality (Niebuhr more frequently says the 
individual) in its concrete complexity invites elucidation 
from more than Biblical perspectives. In Niebuhr’s thought 
Biblical figures of speech, theological myth, and philosoph¬ 
ical categories are not harmonized or reconciled. For¬ 
tunately, the disjunction of the “Biblical” and the philo¬ 
sophical is unnecessary for a proper valuation of person¬ 
ality. 

The second illustration has to do with the use of the con¬ 
ception of agape. Waiving the question of historical ac¬ 
curacy, the issue as developed by Nygren and Ferre is 
whether the Christian conception of agape is reconcilable 
with eros. The former emphasizes a movement from the 
divine in an expression of spontaneous uncalculating de¬ 
votion, while the latter emphasizes the search and aspira¬ 
tion for fuller satisfaction and well-being. The tendency 
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is to regard these views as irreconcilable and to hold that 
eros is irrelevant to the Christian ethic. The issue is not 
one of linguistics or of historical and cultural accuracy. 
The issue is, however, whether personality is concretely 
thinkable without both conceptions of love. A Christian 
ethic inclusive of sex and labor requires the equivalent of 
eros in its appreciation of the person, and neither can be 
omitted from a complete account. The final decision of the 
comparative emphasis on agape and eros cannot be laid 
down by Biblical criticism or theology aside from a phil¬ 
osophical understanding of coherent and integrated per¬ 
sonality. Here, personality as an exploratory category is 
fruitful when used synoptically. 

When the category of personality is fully accepted by 
Christian ethics it will give much needed intellectual free¬ 
dom. The great streams of culture which have their con¬ 
fluence in Christianity will each be more sympathetically 
studied. Also cultural tendencies like mysticism, rational¬ 
ism, moralism, and humanism within the ethic will be 
viewed more as experiments in types of personal experience 
and as neglected aspects of personality than as rival her¬ 
esies or even rival competitors for the central position of 
authority. There is a final advantage which the whole¬ 
hearted appropriation of the conception provides, namely, 
a more understanding approach to the ethical values of 
non-Christian world religions. For these, too, are explora¬ 
tions of the meaning of personality within cultural contexts 
of great significance. 

The history of Christian ethics is an attempt to realize 
the meaning of man’s vocation. It seeks to understand and 
achieve real individuality in persons. What is the correct 
Gestalt of the component factors structurally and culturally ? 
We are presented in retrospect with the anchorite, the 
bishop-king, the knight, the catacomb slave, the reformer, 
the monk, the Puritan, the philanthropic capitalist, the 
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circuit-rider, to mention but a few. None of these voca¬ 
tional types can be strictly universalized. Even in the 
case of the matchless personality of Jesus we must dis¬ 
tinguish between the concretely universal in him and the 
man as expressing what was historically particular and 
eccentric, though characteristic of his time. Every person 
is historically conditioned but the principle of personality 
always transcends what is merely immediate. In ethics the 
culturally immanent and the transcendent ideal meet in 
dialectical tension in individual persons. Therefore, the 
meaning and nature of man’s vocation will be clarified by 
a study of individuality. 

An adequate view of individuality is a major goal of 
Christian ethics. We shall briefly view some historical con¬ 
tributions and failures in this regard. The Christian feeling 
for the preciousness of personality was early offended by 
the Greek tendency to sacrifice the particular individual to 
the Idea or to the species or to what were called universal 
intelligences. Gilson points out that the early Church Father, 
Athenagoras, first attempts a justification of genuine per¬ 
sonal individuality, in connection with his defense of per¬ 
sonal immortality. Man, he held, is created by God as a 
distinct individual; he is conserved in being by an act of 
continuous creation; and he is the protagonist of a drama 
which involves his own destiny. Augustine, under the in¬ 
fluence of the Neoplatonic spiritual conception of God, 
regarded the soul as immaterial spirit. He thus added to 
the metaphysical foundations of ethical personalism. On 
the basis of his analysis of mind, whereby memory, abstract 
thought, and self-consciousness are recognized as non¬ 
material, unique acts, he defended spiritual individuality. 
Augustine’s indeterminism, moreover, gave to will a pri¬ 
mary place. The general conception of man in Christian 
ethics throughout western thought has been largely due to 
Augustine. 
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Boethius made a permanent contribution to the position 
when he defined the human person as “an individual sub¬ 
stance of a rational nature.” Along with Augustine’s this 
view of Boethius was frequently appealed to by the medi¬ 
aeval ethicists. The rational tendency in Boethius’ defi¬ 
nition was constantly reinforced by the impact of Platonic 
and Aristotelian assumptions in scholastic thought. In the 
philosophy of Thomas Aquinas the principle of indi¬ 
viduality and the principle of personality have an identical 
basis. This may be stated as follows: the essence of per¬ 
sonality is also the essence of liberty; liberty roots in 
rationality; rationality is the basis of the subsistence of 
the soul, and therefore of man. It is the moral duty of 
man to live in accordance with reason. By the end of the 
mediaeval period long strides had been taken towards an 
appreciation of individuality in the Christian ethic. How¬ 
ever, a fully consistent expression of Christian personality 
had not emerged. An adequate foundation could not be 
provided for individuality so long as a basic authoritarian¬ 
ism dominated and subordinated free reason. When the 
scholastic ethic made the essence of morality to consist 
primarily “in the relation of human activity to eternal 
law,” and only secondarily “in the attitude of human ac¬ 
tivity toward right reason,” it betrayed its distrust of 
finite reason and appealed to a superhuman law which 
could not be known unless the finite reason were first 
found faithful. 

The Thomistic ethic was a faltering personalism because 
its strong elements were finally subordinated to a fusion of 
patriarchalism and paternalism with organic ideas of 
society. Both patriarchalism and organic tendencies in 
Christian ethics can be traced to St. Paul. The organic 
principle as it expressed itself in the developing ecclesias¬ 
tical organization is inherent in the Catholic idea. As such 
it is potentially both a radical and a conservative idea. It 
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stresses equalities, interdependencies, the family ideal, the 
communism of monastic mutuality, and at times social 
activism and the social welfare state. When linked with 
paternalism the organic idea becomes conservative and when 
combined with ecclesiastical patriarchalism it tends to con¬ 
firm the class structure of the status quo. The organic idea 
as modified in Thomism held ^hat the lower classes should 
evince the virtues of humility and gratitude while the ruling 
classes should evince paternal care and love. The domination 
of husband over wife and children is the continuing model 
of familial ethics which is also finally the basis upon which 
the social whole is viewed as a patriarchalism of love. This 
pattern of social thought tended to be confirmed by Old 
Testament analogies and authoritarianism. Together with 
assumptions regarding natural and divine law and hier¬ 
archical use of Aristotle’s philosophy, the outcome was to 
vitiate many of the strong points of Aquinas’s emphasis on 
the individual. At the same time, by virtue of its person- 
alistic theism and the conviction that individual personality 
is metaphysically grounded, the Thomistic ethic laid a basis 
which is substantially sound against all naturalism and 
pessimism. 

Protestantism gave to individuality a profound expres¬ 
sion. In revolting against the patriarchalism of the medi¬ 
aeval ethic, it sundered also the organic idea, and in its 
exaggerated individualism laid the groundwork for much 
modern anarchy. In this it influenced and was influenced 
by the Renaissance conceptions of the completely autono¬ 
mous man. Whereas in Thomism the metaphysical founda¬ 
tion was a modified realism, in much of Protestantism an 
extreme nominalism prevailed. In this situation the indi¬ 
vidual is approached oftentimes from the perspective of 
“total depravity.” He loses complete confidence in reason 
and the natural law of right reason and is given up to 
bibliolatry and irrationalism. Among Protestants the revolt 
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against reason was not so great in Calvinism as in Luther¬ 
anism and partly for this reason the social order was less 
easily surrendered in ethical thinking to the rising secular¬ 
ism of the state and the middle classes among Calvinists 
than in Lutheran countries. 

The category of personality in modern times has had not 
only to contend with a defective doctrine of man in certain 
Catholic and Protestant tendencies, but also with the in¬ 
dividualism of our business civilization. As in the Renais¬ 
sance period the hero type of person who struggles single- 
handed against insuperable odds and shows forth the vir¬ 
tues of adventure, daring, independence, intrepidity, capa¬ 
bility, courage, so in the later period the characteristic 
business man is viewed as exhibiting initiative, courage, 
resourcefulness, risk, competitive vigor, and decisiveness. 
He is a man who, especially in the early days of this period, 
was thought of as shaping destiny to his own ends. He 
is a man of power over material goods and over others. 
The overwhelming role of the principle of power in mold¬ 
ing persons has progressively tended to eliminate the 
needed counter-balances. It stands contrasted to the New 
Testament ethic of personality which makes security to 
be sought in love and good-will and which rejects security 
through power. The attempt on the part of contemporary 
multitudes to embrace both types of ethic at once causes 
what Horney calls the “neurotic personality of our time.” 
The quest for monetary power as a basis of security causes 
man to move inordinately among things and to separate 
men spiritually from each other in the competitive struggle. 
Men tend to take on thinghood, and the spiritual bases of 
the individualism which gave the modern period its im¬ 
petus are lost sight of. 

Personality tends in our business culture to be lost in 
a pseudo-individualism. This pseudo-individualism is re¬ 
inforced on its philosophical side by much contemporary 
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naturalism. According to this view the individual is com¬ 
pletely immersed either in natural process or in his¬ 
torical processes which we cannot effectively transcend. 
Naturalism repudiates a transcendent value reference; it 
repudiates a metaphysics in which man has ultimate sig¬ 
nificance in the larger cosmos and builds on psychologies 
which can yield at best, as Hocking has shown, only “near¬ 
minds.” Man is divorced from a spiritual order to which 
he belongs and upon which he depends for the satisfaction 
of his deepest needs. In the final analysis there can be no 
adequate democratic personalism in society unless a spirit¬ 
ual metaphysics is granted. The group of Princeton 
thinkers at the Second Conference on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion were right when they said: 

Many who hold to this naturalistic view in democratic 
countries are unaware of the dangers in their position. In¬ 
fluenced by the last remnants of philosophical idealism, ro¬ 
mantic transcendentalism, or religious theism in our day, 
they act as if they still believed in the spiritual conception 
of man which they have intellectually repudiated . . . They 
are loyal to their democratic society and culture, but they 
deny the spiritual nature of man and his values upon which 
it has been built. In short, they are living off the spiritual 
capital which has come down to them from their classical 
and religious heritage, while at the same time they ignore 
that heritage itself as antiquated and false. 

In the foregoing paragraphs we have recognized the 
difficulty of attaining a satisfactory notion of individuality 
without which an ethic is fatally limited. We have noted 
certain tendencies in philosophy and the social process 
which are related to these inadequacies. But there are 
some aspects of personal individuality which have not 
been considered. Little has been said about will, and to 
it we now turn for a rapid sketch of explorations since 
Augustine which seem significant. 

Mediaeval theology explored many possibilities regard¬ 
ing the nature of the will, its freedom, and relation to the 
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whole man. One emphasis of freedom was that of spon¬ 
taneity of the will, the indissoluble connection of the act 
of choosing and causal efficacy. Anselm may be said to 
have held this view as also Hugh of St. Victor. In Duns 
Scotus the spontaneity of the act of will is clearly express¬ 
ed. He held to a radical indeterminism of the will; its un¬ 
foreseeable decisions, he said, arise from within wholly 
undetermined by anything else. 

Boethius took quite another view, rejecting spontaneity, 
and placing freedom in the free movement of reason. He 
roots the will in reason. In one sense this was not novel, 
for Christian philosophers and theologians had not over¬ 
looked the part played by knowledge in the production of 
free acts. But as over against the view held by Duns 
Scotus, the significant emphasis in this general position 
is that where several spontaneous impulses are involved, 
an act becomes free when the critique of reason compares 
it with possible alternative actions and judges which is 
better. Aquinas stands close to Boethius in the strong 
rationalistic bias of his conception of the person. But he 
does not eschew the claims of voluntarism. He admits that 
free-will is a problem of will willing, not of reason judging. 
His fusion of rationalistic and voluntaristic tendencies is 
significantly expressed in the formula about him which 
Gilson presents concerning the freedom of the will: “ma¬ 
terially, free-will is voluntary; formally, it is rational.” 

Aquinas had the benefit of the influence of Peter Abelard 
whose Ethics or Know Thyself marked a new and notable 
stage in the history of Christian ethics. One important 
aspect of his ethics was an advance beyond Augustinianism 
in that man was viewed as able to decide what was good, 
and could consent to or refrain from the tendencies which 
he finds in his mind. In the exercise of his will to act as 
reason prompts him to do he can unite himself to the 
divine grace, which is thus, for Abelard, not the sole 
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ground of right conduct but a means of help which man 
may accept from God. Abelard here moves in the direction 
of personal moral autonomy without which there is no 
escape from the external authoritarianism which vitiated 
so much mediaeval ethics. This position is closely related 
to his greater emphasis on motive, both formal and teleo¬ 
logical. In man resides the ability to discern and the 
power to respond to the divine love as displayed in Christ. 
By repeatedly emphasizing that it is not the doing of an 
act which reveals its morality, but the motive in the mind 
of the doer, he anticipates Protestant and Kantian ethical 
conceptions. Aquinas was not unmindful of the significance 
of motive. Indeed, he defined sin as “a voluntary departure 
from the law of God.” This would seem to be sufficient, ex¬ 
cept that the law of God is not really self-recognized and 
self-imposed by the sinner . 1 

Immanuel Kant first made the autonomy of will a clear 
and self-conscious principle, though Abelard, as we have 
seen, probably came as close as any before him to a full 
recognition of it. Kant’s fundamental principle is the cate¬ 
gorical imperative: “Act only according to that maxim by 
which you can at the same time will that it shall become a 
universal law.” He made it the sole principle of all moral 
law and thereby destroyed much of the fruitfulness of the 
principle. This practically emptied ethics of all axiologi¬ 
cal content. In this respect Christian ethics before and 
after him were wiser in their appeal to a criticism of values 
in addition to the “pure” will. What was needed was that 
Kant’s contribution be coherently integrated into an ethics 
of concrete personality which recognizes a system of 
moral, formal, and axiological laws. This is essential if 
ethical personality is to come to completeness. Personal- 
istic ethical reflection since Kant has successfully inte¬ 
grated the most fruitful thinking in the classical and 
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Christian traditions in combining synoptic, empirical 
method, the coherence criterion of truth, a dynamic and 
purposive view of the self, an appreciation of formal cate¬ 
gories, and an openness to the cultural values of all streams 
of thought. It has freed itself from authoritarianism with¬ 
out surrendering to relativism and it has done this without 
repudiating a theistic world view. 

An adequate view of the man as individuality requires a 
social interpretation of person. Oldham points out an as¬ 
pect of this requirement when he says: 

This personalism of Christianity must not be confused 
with individualism. True faith is the very opposite of indi¬ 
vidualism. For genuine faith means being incorporated into 
the body of Christ. The most personal kind of faith involves 
the most universal responsibility. 1 

Aquinas represents a highly significant achievement in 
his organic social ethic despite its limitations of patriar- 
chalism and lack of adequate individual autonomy. His 
social personalism was in some respects much more satis¬ 
factory than most modern Christian ethics. He clearly 
conceived every act as a social act. He balanced this prin¬ 
ciple by the realization that individual happiness is the 
sole reason for living in society. “The collectivity exists 
for the sake of the individual, and not the individual for 
the collectivity.” Thus there is linked in Aquinas the unity 
of the group with the inalienable rights of its members. 
The unity is that of a “unity of functions,” not that of a 
substance. 

The communitarian nature of man is generally over¬ 
looked by both extreme individualism and extreme collec¬ 
tivism. The former is brittle and atomic and makes for 
irresponsibility and alienation. Hence it makes for ex- 
ternalism and impersonalism. The latter loses the indi¬ 
vidual in the social world. This is the danger which critics 
have perennially seen in Hegelian idealism, which criticism 


1 Official Report. The Oxford Conference, p. 30. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr has recently amplified . 1 As over against 
the tendency to vitiate true personality in the breadth of its 
view and in the expansiveness of universal mind, he pleads 
for a different type of relationship. “The ideal possibility,” 
he says, “is a loving relationship between the self and the 
other self in which alienation but not discrete identity is 
transcended .” 2 In collectivisms like Fascism and Naziism, 
and in all social wholes which become absolute ends in 
themselves, this ideal is violated. In many parts of the 
world today man’s life seems to be growing more and 
more impersonal. The state, the cartel, the corporation, 
the large undemocratic trade union, to cite typical ex¬ 
amples, tend to deny the idea that personality is the center 
of meaning and tend to place man in a position of an 
impersonal anonymous unit. Some writers in despair in¬ 
quire whether he is more than a plaything of collective 
forces “which he is powerless to understand, to control, 
or even to resist.” The situation here described is all the 
more anomalous because in so-called democratic countries 
the age of industrialism which was initiated with so much 
confidence in individualism has come to a stage in which 
the individual is reduced almost to a nonentity. Individual¬ 
ism destroys individuality. 

The lack of a sufficient social perspective in much Chris¬ 
tian ethics results from its individualistic definition of per¬ 
sonality and its consequent neglect of communitarian 
characteristics. Too frequently the bipolar unity of person- 
in-community has been missed. The social teaching of 
Jesus, according to Francis G. Peabody, was this, that “the 
social order is not a product of mechanism but of person¬ 
ality, and that personality fulfills itself only in the social 
order.” Character is social and society is a spiritual enter¬ 
prise. On the other hand, when the impersonal factors in 


1 Nature and Destiny of Man, passim. 

2 Ibid., p. 78. 
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society are not subordinated clearly as means to realizing 
personality, they are given a status of independence and of 
positive control which makes for utopian illusions, as for 
example, the view that a change in the environment is suf¬ 
ficient to achieve social salvation. 

Social reformers within the Christian tradition who have 
been profoundly influenced by Marx’s brilliant analysis of 
capitalism, have sometimes argued as if a change of eco¬ 
nomic and other social institutions would of itself bring 
about the redemption of society. This view rests on a 
reaction against individualism which has placed the im¬ 
personal on a par with the personal. It leads to extemalism 
which is the besetting sin of reformers. If man could be 
wholly saved by a change in his material environment 
alone, he would not be a person. Man is morally a decider; 
he is saved by commitment. Without personal decision 
there is no redemption. This principle roots back in the 
idealistic tradition to Kant’s primacy of the practical rea¬ 
son. It is metaphysically grounded in a voluntarism which 
holds that “to be is to act and to act is to will.” The basic 
conflicts in society are not between things and persons but 
among personal wills in the communitarian whole and 
among social minds. 

Philosophical Christian ethics needs a more adequate 
understanding of social mind than it has generally recog¬ 
nized. Its nature would seem to be as follows: There is a 
genuine Gestalt which may be called a social mind. It has 
a level of existence not above or below personal minds, 
but on the same level. The consciousness which it em¬ 
bodies may be termed objective spirit, but it is not distinct 
from personal minds. It exists in minds. The content of 
social mind is too rich, because of its embracing all com¬ 
ponent minds, for our individual consciousnesses to contain 
this content. No individual mind has an immediate intui¬ 
tion of this total content, nor is there an objective self- 
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consciousness which is aware of this content. Individual 
minds genuinely participate in it; they are aware of each 
other through it; through it group decisions and volitions 
are achieved; and as a mental Gestalt it may act with 
selectivity and creativity. On a normative level it con¬ 
stitutes whatever we know as fellowship or community. 
But on every level it is the matrix of all personal decision. 

The significance of this communitarian dimension of the 
category of personality cannot be too greatly emphasized. 
We can come to somewhat of an appreciation of it by 
taking into account the emergence of the person from self¬ 
hood. No one is born a person, rather he comes into the 
world as a self. Only gradually does personality emerge, 
as self-direction, reflective self-consciousness, and the ca¬ 
pacity to criticize values develop. These characteristics 
appear only within a social mind, only in social interaction. 
Hence personality is the product of a socializing process 
from which it is never completely free, though the person 
develops types of transcendence over it. Personality is a 
social whole with an individual center, and therefore it is 
a communitarian category. Since the emergent person acts 
from a creative center, the personalizing process is more 
than what is usually understood as social conditioning, 
for this would reduce man to a mere function of his en¬ 
vironment. Personality means freedom, not persona as a 
role or mask or function of impersonal, natural or social 
process. 

The highest virtue of personality is love, by which is 
meant the affirmation of personality with complete good¬ 
will. It includes concern also for its potential emergence 
from selfhood. It is the most concrete of the values and 
virtues because love is a voluntary commitment to fellow¬ 
ship, and hence social as well as individual. Ideally this 
commitment would bring into being a pluralistic socialism 
which recognizes social solidarity, objective social wholes, 
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social justice, forgiveness, and redemption. What we seek 
is an individualism which is productive of the highest 
sociality and a socialism which is productive of the richest 
individuality. It would be a democratic collectivity which 
recognizes that reality is a society of persons in which, 
among other tasks, are the creation of a social mind among 
men responsive towards and responsible to the Supreme 
Mind to whom they owe their existence, their ultimate 
value ideals, and their final redemption. On the basis of 
such a personalism Christian ethics can with exploratory 
faith face the new future. 


CHAPTER XI 


PERSONALISM AND RACE 
By Willis J. King (Gammon Theological Seminary) 

It is now generally recognized that one of the most dif¬ 
ficult of modern social problems is that known as the 
“Race Problem.” It has been accentuated by the racial 
theories of Adolph Hitler in Germany and his pogroms 
against the Jews on the one hand, and by the entrance 
into World War Number Two of Japan on the other. To a 
degree never known before, mankind is now “race-minded.” 
But the problem has not developed overnight. It is rather 
the result of the remarkable scientific developments of the 
past five hundred years under the leadership of the Euro¬ 
pean races, their control of most of the habitable world, 
and the recent tendency on the part of some of the nonwhite 
races to throw off that control. 

The story of the conquest of the western world by the 
European races is one of the most thrilling in the history 
of mankind. First came the discovery and occupation of 
the New World under the leadership of Christopher Colum¬ 
bus and the explorers who followed him. Then followed 
the discovery of the New Continent of Australia and the 
Island of New Zealand. The next was the Continent of 
Africa with its hitherto untouched treasures, and, finally, 
much of Asia and the Southwest Pacific. At the close of 
the first World War, 47,000,000 square miles of the 53,- 
000,000 square miles of the habitable land surface of the 
earth were under the domination of these European races. 
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Thus it will be seen that only 6,000,000 square miles were 
left to the colored races, whose population was twice the 
size of the white races. Further, the colored lands con¬ 
trolled by the whites were among the richest, in the matter 
of natural resources, to be found on the face of the globe. 

It was evident to thoughtful students of many lands and 
races that a tense racial situation was developing with 
possible catastrophic consequences to the welfare of man¬ 
kind. Many and conflicting points of view were set forth 
as proposed solutions of the problem. First came the ex¬ 
treme racialists, led by such men as Lothrop Stoddard and 
Madison Grant, who insisted that the whites end their 
dissensions among themselves and proceed with the in¬ 
herent right of a superior race to rule the “lesser breeds.” 
Then came calmer and less strident voices, counseling 
toleration and moderation in dealing with “backward 
peoples.” And now philosophy enters the lists of those 
agencies seeking to find a solvent for one of the most diffi¬ 
cult social problems, that of race. 

The function of philosophy is to keep ideas straight. 
It would seem, therefore, pertinent that the philosophic 
system known as personalism, which is probably the most 
influential of any single system of philosophy among the 
rank and file of professing Christians, should be studied 
with a view to discovering what light it has to throw on 
the solution of this very difficult problem of race. Our 
approach to the problem will be to outline the aspects of 
personalism which apply to the race problem; give a brief 
history and criticism of the most influential and widespread 
racial theories of the past one hundred years; offer a brief 
summary statement of what is involved in the race problem 
in the United States; and attempt to apply the personalistic 
ethic to the race problem in our own country. 

The Personalistic Ethic 

It is in the implications of the personalistic system for 
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the field of ethical theory that one finds most illumination 
for the study of the race problem. In this connection it 
ought to be stated that personalism has not as yet de¬ 
veloped a distinctive ethic in the same sense that it has 
developed a metaphysic, but two leading personalists, 
Bowne and Brightman, have written a great deal in the 
field of ethics, and their writings, along with the state¬ 
ments of other leading personalists, may be taken as illus¬ 
trations of the personalistic ethic. 

The following seems to be a fair summary of the basic 
principles involved in a personalistic view of moral ex¬ 
perience : First, the universe is a society of persons, unified 
by the will of a Supreme Person. This Supreme Person 
is responsible for the whole system of physical nature, and 
for other human selves; further, that these finite persons, 
not only depend upon the Supreme Person, but are related 
to one another. 

A second fundamental conviction of personalists is the 
belief in the sacredness of human personality. One is re¬ 
minded of Bowne’s striking statement: “The individual 
may never be regarded as fuel for warming society. In a 
moral system, the good he produces, he must in some way 
share.” 1 

A third basic principle in the moral nature, from the 
standpoint of personalists, is the absoluteness of the law 
of good will. Wherever any two persons meet, anywhere 
in existence, they owe each other good will. 

A fourth basic conviction in the ethical theory of per¬ 
sonalists is that the social order should be administered 
impartially. Here again one is reminded of Bowne’s words: 
“While the social order exists only for persons, it does 
not exist for any one class of persons.” 2 It is with this in 

1 B. P. Bowne, Principles of Ethics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1892), 
p. 199. 

2 Ibid., p. 253. 
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mind, as Brightman reminds us, that society has devised 
institutions whose chief function is to “safeguard impar¬ 
tially” and to “protect itself against its own acknowledged 
weaknesses.” 1 

Personalists believe that religion, particularly the Chris¬ 
tian religion, has genuine significance in the effort to find 
the solution to the ethical problems of mankind. The fact 
that Christianity has given a vast extension to moral 
principles by clarifying our conceptions of God, man, and 
the relationship of men to God and to each other, makes 
it of exceedingly great importance, not only in helping 
men to realize their obligations in these areas, but in 
stimulating them to perform them. 

Modern Theories of Race 

The three best known theories of race of the past one 
hundred years are those known as “Aryanism,” “Teuton- 
ism,” and “Nordicism”; and these three are almost one! 
The chief characteristic trait of all of these theories, and 
the one thing they have in common, is the assumption on 
the part of each of them of the superiority of one racial 
group over all others. The oldest of these theories is that 
known as “Aryanism,” which owes most of its prestige to 
two men: Friedrich Max Muller, a brilliant German scholar, 
and Count Arthur de Gobineau, a Frenchman. 

In 1853 Max Muller who, at that time, was a teacher of 
Comparative Philology at Oxford, used the term “Aryan” 
(meaning “noble”) as a designation of the Indo-Iranian 
peoples who invaded India in the second millennium before 
Christ, and whom scholars had designated by such com¬ 
pound terms as “Indo-German” and “Indo-European.” 
Muller thought these terms to be rather clumsy and chose 
the name “Aryan” as much more satisfactory. This desig¬ 
nation was based on their use of the same basic languages 
rather than on any racial identity. 

1 E. S. Brightman, Moral Laws (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933), 
p. 233. 
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There was, however, the implication of a similar racial 
identity, both because of this similarity of language, and 
because of their supposed identity in geographical origin. 
It was Muller’s belief that the ancestors of this people— 
which included Indians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Slavs, 
Celts, and Germans—all were descended from a small clan 
of “Aryans” whose original home was Central Asia. Years 
later, the developing evidence showed that inference of 
identity of race from identity of language was groundless, 
because language is frequently imposed upon the con¬ 
quered by their conquerors. Muller, therefore, rejected the 
racial implications of his use of the term “Aryan.” The 
damage had been done, however, and there grew up the 
“Aryan” theory with its assumption of a superrace emerg¬ 
ing from Asia and conquering all Europe. 

The other man who contributed most largely to the myth 
of the “Aryan” race was Count Arthur de Gobineau (1816- 
1882). Count Gobineau set forth his thesis in a famous 
work published in 1853-55, entitled Essai sur Vinegalite 
des races humaines. 1 He sought to develop a philosophy of 
history on a racial basis. His Master Race was the 
“Aryan,” made up of different branches in many countries, 
all of whom spoke one of the Aryan languages. He com¬ 
pared the precision of these languages, especially the 
Greek, with the lack of precision of the Semitic languages, 
which he insisted was symbolic of the difference in char¬ 
acter between the Aryan groups and the Semitic groups. 
All civilizations have developed from the conquests of 
weaker peoples by Aryans, and have declined when the 
Aryan stock has become diluted by intermarriage. 

After an exhaustive study of the literature on the sub¬ 
ject of Aryanism, Professor Frank H. Hankins, Professor 
of Sociology in Smith College, concludes “that there was 


* Translated as Essay Upon the Inequality of the Human Races (New York: 
G. P. Putnam and Sons, 1915). 
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no original Aryan race, no single and original Aryan 
tongue, no simple homogeneous original Aryan culture and 
no small, closely circumscribed and relatively isolated 
Aryan cradle-land where race, language and culture could 
become specialized and definitely characterized.” 1 What we 
seem to have had instead, was an area of considerable ex¬ 
tent, inhabited by a variety of human types, differing in 
languages and other characteristics, but who were gradu¬ 
ally brought into contact with each other by the force of 
historical circumstances. 

The second of these highly publicized theories of race 
is the one known as “Teutonism.” The views set forth by 
Gobineau fell on fertile soil, particularly in Germany. His 
assertion that the Germans were the purest modern repre¬ 
sentatives of that Master Race, the Aryans, would naturally 
be pleasing to the Germans. This concept was eagerly 
seized upon by German publicists, poets, and even philos¬ 
ophers. Its chief sponsor, however, was Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain who has been called “the great evangelist of 
Teutonism.” Chamberlain, despite the fact that he was 
the son of a British Admiral, and the nephew of two 
British Generals, was educated in France and Germany. 
He became an enthusiastic follower of Richard Wagner, 
whose daughter he later married. Wagner himself was an 
ardent believer in the Gobineau cult and Chamberlain be¬ 
came its leading exponent. 

In 1899 Chamberlain published a massive work entitled, 
The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century. Here were 
set forth the most extravagant claims for the Teutons. It 
was they who created all that is most worthy in modern 
civilization. They were the preservers and regenerators of 
Christianity. They were responsible for the artistic achieve¬ 
ments of the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, 

1 F. H. Hankins, The Racial Basis of Civilization (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1926), p. 30. 
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and for practically all of the notable developments of 
modern times. 

When one examines the list of notables included in this 
group of celebrated “Teutons” and finds such creative 
minds as Marco Polo, Roger Bacon, Isaac Watts, as well 
as Immanuel Kant and Goethe, he marvels at the modesty 
(?) of these sponsors of the Teutonic myth in their claims 
for the achievements of this superrace. It shows the 
lengths to which tribal and racial self-glorification can be 
carried. Who can doubt that such notions, supported as 
they were by poets and philosophers prior to the First 
World War, made their contribution to that terrible con¬ 
flict? 

Following that World War there was a revival in some¬ 
what modified form of the two racial theories described 
above. This new brand of racialism is known as “Nordi- 
cism,” from that branch of thewhite racewhich was grouped 
around the Baltic and North Seas. The chief sponsors of this 
modern type of racialism are Madison Grant, whose book, 
The Passing of a Great Race, was published in 1916, and 
Lothrop Stoddard, whose book, The Rising Tide of Color, 
appeared in 1921. The fundamental thesis of these modern 
racialists is that race is the essential value in civilization. 
“Civilization of itself means nothing . . . Civilization is the 
body; the race is the soul.” 1 

The race par excellence is the Nordic race. Unlike their 
predecessors, Gobineau and Chamberlain, they do not com¬ 
pletely disparage the other basic European races, namely 
the Alpine and Mediterranean groups; they rather insist 
that these have been effective only to the extent that they 
have been vitalized by their contact with the Nordic group. 
The races upon which they heap their greatest contempt 
are the colored races: yellow, red, brown, and black. These 

1 L. Stoddard, The Rising Tide of Color (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

1921), p. 300. 
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people have made, and can make, no substantial contribu¬ 
tion to civilization. It is therefore quite foolish to share 
with them the democratic ideals of people of Nordic blood, 
such as inhabit England and America. 

In this new brand of racialism one finds the same type 
of racial dogmatism which characterized its predecessors: 
the concept of one superior race with all of the others 
definitely inferior and destined to be indefinitely sub¬ 
servient to the “Chosen Race.” In this case the race de¬ 
terminant is different. Where before it was language and 
geography, as with the mythical “Aryans,” here it is a 
superior germ plasm based almost altogether on color. 
The tragic international situation in which the world is 
now involved, with its implications of an awful “all-out 
war” of the races of mankind, is convincing evidence of the 
falsity and superficiality of this type of racial ideology. 

One other minor variant of these racial superiority myths 
deserves to be mentioned, not because of its support by 
any strong intellectual group, but because of its widespread 
currency, and continued persistence, among a large num¬ 
ber of uneducated people of both the white and Negro 
racial groups in our own country. Indeed, it is one of those 
folk traditions which, because they have been passed on 
for so many generations, become fixed in the thinking of 
people and, for that reason, are very difficult, if not im¬ 
possible to uproot. This has to do with the alleged curse 
of the Negro race by Noah. 

This alleged curse was based on the well-known passage 
found in Genesis 9:24-27, where the patriarch Noah pro¬ 
nounced a curse on Canaan, the son of Ham and grandson 
of Noah, because of Ham’s apparent lack of filial respect 
in a certain embarrassing situation in which the venerable 
patriarch was discovered. Angered at his son’s lack of 
respect, Noah is reported to have pronounced a curse, not 
on Ham, the offender, but on Canaan, Ham’s son. He was 
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to be a servant to his brethren. For many years this 
passage was cited as giving scriptural sanction to the en¬ 
slavement of Negroes. 

A careful examination of the passage, however, does not 
bear out this view. In the first place it should be noted 
that the alleged curse was pronounced upon Canaan, the 
son of Ham, rather than upon Ham himself who was the real 
culprit in the case. More important still, in this connection, 
is the doubt raised by modern Biblical scholarship as to 
the historicity of much of this early Biblical material. 
Finally, the most plausible explanation of the passage is 
that it is one of those economic rationalizations so common 
in the relations of a dominant race and those whom they 
dominate. This passage, written after the conquest of the 
Canaanites by the Hebrews, was an attempt to explain, on 
religious grounds, the slave status of the Canaanites. Its 
only relation to the institution of Negro slavery lies in 
the similar techniques used by slave masters many cen¬ 
turies removed from each other in point of time. 

In concluding our study of the various theories of race, 
it seems fitting that we should record the consensus of 
opinion among the scientific students of the subject as to 
what we are warranted in affirming about race: (1) The 
problem of racial classification is beset with a great many 
difficulties, and our scientific data on the subject are very 
scanty. (2) There are at present no absolutely pure 
races. (3) All racial differences are differences of degree 
and not of kind. (4) Every area of considerable civiliza¬ 
tion has been an area of amalgamations long before the 
civilization arose. 

These conclusions would rule out the doctrine of a pure 
Nordic race that originated the Aryan languages and spread 
its culture throughout the Eurasian Continent. They would 
also repudiate a racial philosophy built upon such a super¬ 
ficial basis as the alleged superiority of the skin color of 
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certain human types to those of other hues. Finally, they 
would make apparent to thoughful people of all races the 
tremendous danger to the peace of the world implicit in 
that type of racial philosophy. 

The Race Problem in the United States of America 

There are two aspects of race which need to be kept in 
mind in our study, and between which a clear distinction 
should be made—the biological and the sociological. Bio¬ 
logically, as has been shown above, racial stocks are mixed 
in every national group. There are no pure races, and 
so no one of our present living races has the right, bio¬ 
logically, to claim superiority over the others. There are, 
however, problems of race which are very definitely socio¬ 
logical, and should be clearly recognized as such. The race 
problem in the United States of America belongs in this 
category. 

The race problem in the United States results from the 
presence in this country of fourteen millions of Negroes 
in a total population of one hundred thirty millions. A 
part of the problem is to be found in the physical differ¬ 
ences between the white and Negro groups in such external 
marks as skin color, hair, etc. Other factors, however, are 
equally significant. Among these are the former slave 
status of the Negro which developed a caste system with 
the white man the “Master” and the Negro the “servant”; 
the natural tendency of those who occupy a privileged 
social and economic status to attempt to maintain it at 
whatever cost; the confusion and unrest caused by the 
efforts of the Negro to improve his economic and social 
status; the racial creed of the whites, namely: “Economic 
and political domination of the whites and maintenance of 
a social color line.” 

From the point of view of Negroes, the problem has been 
outlined many times by representative leaders in such 
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terms as the following: Injustices in the courts; discrimi¬ 
nation in the use of public utilities, such as railroads, 
streetcars and busses; discrimination in the matter of edu¬ 
cational facilities and opportunities; limited economic op¬ 
portunity, with an undue amount of unemployment in pro¬ 
portion to the population; poor housing; denial of the priv¬ 
ilege of participation in government, either by the use of 
the ballot (in some sections of the country), or of holding 
public office; refusal of accommodation at hotels, restau¬ 
rants, soda fountains, etc.; mob violence; a general failure 
to respect the personality of Negroes. 1 

Negroes have especially resented the lack of opportunity 
given them to earn a living. They are usually the “last to 
be hired and the first to be fired.” In a recent inquiry made 
by the United States Bureau of Employment Security 
about prospective jobs to be open during the following six 
months, it was asked for how many of them Negroes, if 
available, would be considered; it developed that out of 
282,245 prospective openings, 144,583, or fifty-one percent, 
were barred to Negroes. This answer was given at the 
time the labor shortage was beginning to be felt and two 
months after President Roosevelt had asked for the aboli¬ 
tion of discrimination in war industries. 2 

Nor does this attitude seem to be due to the inefficiency 
of Negro labor. The National Industrial Conference Board, 
reporting on this phase of the matter in December, 1941, 
gave the results of a ranking of white and Negro employees 
on comparable skilled and semi-skilled work. One hundred 
and two managements of industries participated in this 
study. Their report was as follows: As to ability and skill, 
seventy graded Negroes equal to whites; thirty-one, poorer 
than whites; one, better than whites. As to production, 

1 R. R. Moton, What the Negro Thinks (New York: Doubleday-Doran and 
Co., 1930), pp. 69-70. 

2 Fortune , June, 1942, p. 79. 
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eighty-five graded Negroes equal to whites; twelve, poorer 
than whites; five, better than whites. As to regularity, 
sixty-four graded Negroes equal to whites; thirty-two, 
poorer; five, better. 

The Negro’s real grievance, however, is not to be found 
in any of the items mentioned above. They are mere sym¬ 
bols of the deeper reality, namely, the refusal to accept 
him as a genuine American. This is all the more difficult 
for him to understand when he remembers that, as a 
racial unit, Negroes are the group showing the highest 
percentage of native-born Americans: 99.4% being Ameri¬ 
can born, and about 97% of purely native parentage. In 
the case of white Americans, 90% are native born, and less 
than 70% are of native parentage. Further, the Negro has 
proved his loyalty to the country in every national crisis. 
He has contributed to its economic, social, and artistic 
life. He has entered into and proven his ability to share 
in its cultural traditions. He has already shown possi¬ 
bilities of being able to make unique contributions to this 
democratic experiment in the New World. 

Thoughtful Americans of both races will be interested 
in some questions raised by Professor Reuter as to the 
future status of the Negro, such as: Are Negroes to re¬ 
main as a retarded and excluded group, or are they to be 
allowed to rise to the cultural level of the whites? Will 
it be possible for them to rise to the level of the whites 
while white America retains her cherished prejudices ? Can 
Negroes be kept ignorant without retarding the cultural 
development of the whole population? Will it be possible 
to avoid racial conflict, if Negroes are allowed full oppor¬ 
tunity to acquire wealth and education? Will discussion 
or brute force determine the racial policies? 1 These are 
pertinent questions and must be frankly faced by a nation 

1 E. B. Reuter, The American Race Problem (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co., 1927), p. 15f. 
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which has taken the leadership of the nations denominating 
themselves the Democracies. To a degree never known 
before, this democracy must prove its ability to transcend 
racial as well as class lines. 

Applying the Personalistic Ethic to the Race Problem 
in the United States of America 

While our race problem in America is difficult and baf¬ 
fling, it also has values for the new part the United States 
seems destined to play as the leader of the democratic 
peoples of the world. If in our laboratory of race relations 
here in America we can develop a formula which incorpo¬ 
rates the intrinsic merits of each racial group and, at the 
same time, proves to have practical value, we shall have 
made a contribution, not only to our own domestic situa¬ 
tion, but to a world-wide problem. For weal or woe, the 
problem of the immediate future is the relationship of the 
white and colored races all around the world. If America 
can solve this problem, she may become the moral and 
spiritual leader of mankind. 

As one attempts to apply the principles of personalism 
to the race problem, he will, doubtless, be amazed at the 
striking similarity between these principles and those defi¬ 
nitely expressed, or implied, in the New Testament, in this 
connection. It is not surprising, therefore, that such a 
large number of Christian people, either consciously or un¬ 
consciously, accept the philosophy of personalism as the 
intellectual basis of their religious faith. To a greater 
degree than any other system of philosophy, it gives in¬ 
tellectual support to the fundamental principles of the 
Christian faith. Take, for example, its first principle: The 
universe is a society of persons unified by a Supreme Per¬ 
son, and these persons interact. This is just another way 
of asserting the principle of the solidarity of the human 
family. 
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One of the real difficulties in the way of the solution of 
the race problem is the failure to recognize the fact that 
all racial groups belong to the same human species. For 
many years, as we have seen, many of the defenders of 
the institution of slavery fell back on the disproven theory 
of Noah’s curse of Ham and his descendants as proof that 
the Negro was inherently inferior to other people. Others 
argued that the difference in physical features proved him 
to be an inferior. The fact that he varied from the pre¬ 
vailing pattern, in certain external ways, made him sub¬ 
human they argued, and, as such, he was not due the same 
consideration as other human beings. 

The personalists and the New Testament are in agree¬ 
ment, therefore, in the basic view of the solidarity of the 
human family. God “hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth.” If this 
fact, with all its implications, can ever be fully grasped by 
our variegated racial population in the United States; if 
we can see that, however different we are in skin color, 
hair, and even in social and economic background, we are 
all members of the one human race, and, as such, members 
of the family of God, we shall have made a very definite 
step in advance towards the solution of our race problem 
in America. 

Again take that principle of personalism which insists 
on the worth and dignity of man and the sacred and in¬ 
alienable rights of individual persons. One is reminded of 
that classic statement of Dr. Bowne, quoted earlier in this 
chapter: “The individual may never be regarded as fuel 
for warming society. In a moral system, the good he pro¬ 
duces, he must in some way share.” All personalists are 
agreed on this principle. The following from Bishop Mc¬ 
Connell is quite suggestive in this connection: “Persons 
are ends in themselves. Moral development takes the path 
of deepening the appreciation of the worth of persons, of 
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bringing more and more persons within actual reach of 
the workings of the moral agent, of enlarging the reach of 
moral values throughout the universe .” 1 

It is the fundamental lack of respect for the worth and 
dignity of the personality of members of racial groups 
other than those of the dominant group in most countries 
which is largely responsible for the race problem. Students 
of the British-Indian problem report that this is the basic 
problem in India—the apparent racial contempt of many 
members of the dominant group for the Indians. There is 
hardly any doubt as to the truth of that statement in its 
application to the race problem in the United States of 
America. At its worst it eventuates in the mob-murder 
known as lynching. Almost equally devastating in the 
effects on human personality are such epithets as “Sheenie,” 
“Dago,” “Chink,” “Wop,” and “Nigger,” which are all too 
frequently applied to members of minority racial groups. 
These terms are merely symbolic of the fundamental disre¬ 
spect felt by the dominant group for the personality of the 
members of minority racial groups. The personalists would 
have us take higher ground in this respect. Men are made 
in the image of God and are therefore possessed of sacred 
and inalienable rights. No real progress can be made in the 
realm of interracial good will without genuine respect for 
the worth and dignity of persons of other racial groups. 

Quite frequently persons with a philanthropic or mis¬ 
sionary passion are disappointed at what they regard as 
ingratitude, or lack of appreciation, on the part of the 
beneficiaries. With regret it must be admitted that there 
is frequently considerable basis for their pessimism in this 
connection, for the story of Jesus’ experience with the 
nine lepers, who failed to return to express their gratitude 
for the help he gave to them, seems to be typical of the 

1 F.J. McConnell, Borden P. Bowne (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1929), 
p. 176. 
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human race. Another explanation may be found, however, 
in the hidden resentment men feel when they are the ob¬ 
jects of pity rather than of respect. In this connection 
Bishop McConnell makes another very discerning state¬ 
ment: “At the bottom of all sound missionary policy, must 
lie respect for men—not pity .” 1 Men insist on thinking of 
themselves as human beings with all the implications of 
that status, and those who would work with them must 
have genuine respect for them. 

Personalists believe in the absoluteness of the Law of 
Good Will and in the possibility of interaction or co-opera¬ 
tion between persons of whatever race or nationality. 
“Whenever any two persons meet anywhere in existence, 
they owe each other good will .” 2 

No man, or race, or nation, lives to himself. There 
must, therefore, not only be respect for and good will 
toward others, but there must be a genuine desire to co¬ 
operate with members of other racial and national groups. 
Only the most casual and superficial study is necessary 
to convince one of the mutual interdependence of the races 
and nations upon each other, as far as the material re¬ 
sources of the earth are concerned. This mutual interde¬ 
pendence is equally true in the realm of ideas and the 
things of the spirit. Here again, no race or nation lives to 
itself. 

It is most interesting to note how cosmopolitan nature 
has been in her distribution of genius among the various 
nations and races, in respect to modern scientific achieve¬ 
ment. Albert Einstein, a Jew; Thomas Edison, an Ameri¬ 
can ; Guglielmo Marconi, an Italian; Madame Curie, a gifted 
French woman; George Carver, an American Negro;—all 


1 F. J. McConnell, Living Together (NewYork: The Abingdon Press, 1929), 

p. 218. 

2 B. P. Bowne, The Principles of Ethics (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1892), p. 191. 
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are names to conjure with in the field of science, but all 
differ in their national or racial backgrounds. Nature has 
not given to any one race or nationality a monopoly of her 
stores of genius. Each has had its share, and to each, 
apparently, has been given some one or more characteristics 
or qualities which makes possible for that race or nation a 
unique and distinctive contribution to the advancement of 
mankind in general. More and more is this truth being 
realized as it has to do with the possible contribution of 
the Negro to American life. Looked at from this stand¬ 
point, the Negro must ultimately come to be regarded as an 
asset rather than a liability. 

Personalists believe that the social order should be ad¬ 
ministered impartially. In what Dr. Brightman calls the 
Law of Altruism, he includes the respect each person 
should have for all other persons, and insists that there 
should be co-operation with others “in the production and 
enjoyment of shared values .” 1 It is one thing to assert the 
principle of respect for other persons; it is something more 
to insist on the right of others to their share of com¬ 
munity privileges, particularly when those rights tend to 
interfere with the presumed prerogatives of others. As 
Dr. Brightman reminds us: “The typical altruist easily 
tends to be a partisan of the group toward which his al¬ 
truism is especially directed, and to be influenced by the 
desires of those whom he is trying to aid, even when he 
knows that the fulfillment of these desires would not be 
to the best interests of those concerned .” 2 

To put it another way, mankind is fundamentally par¬ 
tisan. Social units tend to be group-conscious and group- 
centered. It is one’s own family, or class, or race which 
is likely to take precedence in his thinking and sympa¬ 
thetic interest. The problem of society, in such circum- 

1 E. S. Brightman, Moral Laws (New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933), 
p. 223. 

2 Ibid., p. 233. 
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stances, is how to secure the largest measure of impar¬ 
tiality “in the production and enjoyment of shared values.” 
The effort to achieve such a result has led to the establish¬ 
ment of such social instruments as law codes and con¬ 
stitutions, the primary function of which is the protection 
of all the members of society in the enjoyment of the 
legitimate rights guaranteed to them by these instruments 
of society. 

It is in the area of the administration of justice by the 
courts that the American Negro finds one of his most 
severe handicaps. “No other class of citizens can be at¬ 
tacked with the impunity that follows an attack on a 
Negro, whatever his character or condition .” 1 This is 
notoriously true in the lower courts in certain sections of 
the country, where whites and Negroes are involved. In 
general the experience of the Negro in these courts is that 
where the decision rests with the bench he can expect sub¬ 
stantial justice. When, however, it rests with the jury his 
chances of justice depend pretty largely on the public 
opinion of the community where he is tried, with the odds 
generally against him. 

The essence of democracy is justice and fair play. Where 
these are lacking there can be no genuine democracy. There 
must, ultimately, be justice for the poor and ignorant, as 
well as for the wealthy and educated, of every racial group. 
There is another angle from which this Law of Altruism 
may be viewed, namely, enlightened self-interest. More 
and more we are finding that the truest service of self is 
the service of others. Applying this principle to the 
problem of race relations would mean that it is not 
possible to advance the interests of one racial group 
without advancing the interests of the other, and vice 
versa. Many will remember the oft-quoted statement of 

1 R. R. Moton, What the Negro Thinks (New York: Doubleday-Doran and 
Co., 1930), p. 134. 
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Booker T. Washington that you cannot keep a man in the 
ditch without remaining in the ditch with him. 

The principle is notably apparent in the health education 
of the two races. Disease knows no color line. There is no 
way to protect the privileged white employer without 
making some provision for the health of his underprivileged 
Negro employee. The same principle applies in other areas. 
You cannot, for example, deprive one section of the popu¬ 
lation of reasonable opportunities for education without 
developing an attitude towards education, generally, that 
will make it difficult to secure adequate educational facil¬ 
ities for the rest of the population. 

One of the most pathetic revelations about the operation 
of the Selective Service Act is the large number of regis¬ 
trants who have been refused because of their illiteracy. 
It is rather noteworthy that the percentage of these is 
greatest, among both whites and Negroes, in those states 
where the annual expenditure for education is grossly in¬ 
equitable as between the two racial groups. May this not 
also help to explain the apathetic interest, on the part of 
the electorate in the conduct of government, in those states 
where large elements of the population are completely 
shut out of any participation in the government? We can 
only make progress on this program as we realize our 
community of interest. We go up or down together. 

Finally, personalists believe that religion, especially the 
Christian religion, has value for the solution of this and 
others of our difficult social problems. Given the principles 
of the Christian religion on the one hand, and its dynamics 
on the other, is there any reason to doubt its possibilities 
in this connection, if its adherents ever resolve to take 
both these principles and these dynamics seriously? Here is 
found a distinct challenge to the Christian Church which, 
too frequently, has seemed, like the Priest and the Levite 
in the story of the Good Samaritan, to “pass by on the 
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other side,” when the subject of race relations was to be 
faced. It is a genuine reason for hope and encouragement 
that the Church is now sensing its responsibility in this 
connection and is seeking to give guidance to its adherents 
concerning the responsibility of both the Church and its 
constituency for the solution of this problem. 

One of the best indications of this changed attitude was 
the “Declaration on Race” adopted by the Conference on 
Life and Work, held at Oxford, England, in 1937. This 
Conference, with delegates from nearly one hundred fifty 
denominations from Europe, the Americas, Asia, Africa, 
and Australia, was perhaps the most representative Chris¬ 
tian Council ever held. Any Declaration, therefore, which 
could get the practically unanimous approval of such a 
group would certainly be indicative of the direction in 
which the Church Universal is moving. 

The Oxford Conference recognized that all races “share 
alike in the concern of God, being created by Him to bring 
their unique and distinctive contributions to His service in 
the world.” It insisted that the Church must “set its face 
implacably and utter its word unequivocally” against racial 
hatreds and persecutions and the exploitation of other 
races. Finally, the Church must set its own house in order 
in the matter of its own interracial community. “It is com¬ 
missioned to call all men into the Church, into a divine 
society that transcends all national and racial limitations.” 1 

The message of this great international Conference will, 
of course, need to percolate down to the smallest Christian 
community, and be accepted by them as their basis of inter¬ 
racial fellowship. This will take time and patience on the 
part of all concerned, but must represent the ultimate ob¬ 
jective of every church that hopes to merit the name 
“Christian.” In the meanwhile, we may well be thankful 

1 Official Report. The Oxford Conference (Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 
1937), p. 60. 
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for a system of philosophy, such as personalism, which 
gives an intellectual basis for our fundamental religious 
conviction that “under the skin” all men are brothers; and 
that here in the United States of America, despite the 
difficulties involved in the relationships of the two races 
to each other, there is no reason to believe that we can¬ 
not ultimately arrive at a solution of our problem. There 
is further encouragement in the fact that we are actually 
making progress in this matter. 


CHAPTER XII 


PERSONALISM AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By Earl Bowman Marlatt (Boston University) 

“The Rise and Decline of Religious Education” might 
conceivably be the title of this chapter in a latter-day 
Ecclesiastical History of the United States. It would be 
written, as Bede’s chronicle was written twelve hundred 
years ago, from the sanctuary of a cloister, to which Chris¬ 
tian scholars retire for safety during blackouts of civili¬ 
zation. It would tell how Religious Education, breaking 
like a star through the twilight between two wars, gave 
promise of a new day of understanding and brotherhood. 

“Here was a movement,” its devotees believed, “which 
would not only check post-war atheism but establish for all 
time anti-war pacifism.” 

It is now clear that neither of those bright objectives has 
been reached. The morning-star of the new Reformation has 
fallen as meteorically as it rose, leaving only a trail of 
star-dust on bombed cathedrals and shell-torn pastures. 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed,” while the 
baffled pastors cry “Peace, Peace” where there is no peace. 
Today, after forty years of following a drifting star, dis¬ 
illusioned reformers—Magi and sky-pilots alike—must con¬ 
fess their failure and try, with a truer perspective and a 
deeper insight, to find their sky again. 

This is virtually what Albert C. Knudson, Dean Emeritus 
of Boston University School of Theology, said in his 
Fondren Lectures in 1937. “Organized religion,” he ad- 
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mitted, 1 “has not always measured up to its opportunities 
. . . Indeed, in some quarters so much emphasis has been 
placed on the instrumental values of religion that its in¬ 
trinsic values seem to have lost much of their earlier sig¬ 
nificance. At this point there is real danger.” 

The same warning was voiced by the editors of Fortune, 
“speaking as laymen," in the 1940 New Year’s number of 
their admittedly secular but scholarly journal. With 
courageous candor they asserted that “the failure of the 
Church to teach absolute spiritual values will undermine 
Christian civilization.” Then, tearing the camouflage from 
the present religious scene, they exploded the myth of a 
Christian America remaking the world by scientific and 
political substitutes for the spiritual faith of its founders. 

“We have, therefore,” the editorial observed, 2 “the pe¬ 
culiar spectacle of a nation, which, to some imperfect but 
nevertheless considerable extent, practices Christianity 
without actively believing in Christianity. It practices 
Christianity because the teachings of the Church have 
been absorbed into its culture and ethos; but it fails to 
believe because it is no longer being effectively taught.” 

And the “havoc” thus cried from both the lecture-hall 
and the market-place was recently written into the official 
annals of Religious Education by H. Shelton Smith, Pro¬ 
fessor of Religious Education at Duke University. In the 
preface of his latest book, Faith and Nature, 3 he says: 
“It seems to me that the thought-patterns of modern liberal 
religious nurture have largely exhausted their vitality, and 
that failure to reconstruct them in terms of a more 
adequate faith will ultimately result in the collapse, or at 
least the slow death, of the twentieth century movement 
of religious education.” 

1 The Validity of Religions Experience (New York: The Abingdon Press, 
1937), pp. 114-115. 

2 "Peace and War,” Fortune, 21 (Jan., 1940), p. 26. 

2 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1941, p. 7. 
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Dr. Smith eventually identifies “modern liberal religious 
nurture” with instrumentalism in education and humanism 
or experimentalism in religion. Consequently, he remains 
in at least partial agreement with both Dean Knudson and 
William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at Har¬ 
vard University, who in 1942 added his thrust to the 
current attack on so-called Religious Education and Chris¬ 
tian Democracy. It was a thin but edged volume called 
What Man Can Make of Man 1 and it was presented as 
“a study of the world religious sense—the necessity that 
impels men at all times and all places to identify what 
they hold best in themselves with something greater than 
themselves.” The first publishers added: In this treatment 
“Professor Hocking examines the enfeeblement of this 
impulse as a result of the rise of experimental science.” 

In all these appraisals and prophecies there is the same 
unmistakable indictment: The Church, or Religion, has 
failed in this generation because it has substituted scien¬ 
tific method and social efficiency, and ideology, for spiritual 
motivation and ideal values, a Theology. With such pro¬ 
cedures man can make of men only machines, robots, 
Omar’s pawns in a Leader’s ambidextrous hands: 

But helpless pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this checkerboard of night and days, 

Hither and thither moves and checks and slays 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 

But if man is more than a scientific fact, a spiritual force; 
more than a machine, a machinist; more than a puppet, a 
person, he can make men masters of their own destiny in 
a spiritual democracy whose builder and maker is God. 
As Hocking expresses it in the final chapter of his book. 2 
“If we are required to choose between science and value, 
we defy the requirement—we choose both. If we are told 


1 New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 56, 61. 
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we must choose between modern psychology and the soul, 
we ask the pretending authority to present his papers— 
we choose both . . . The issue at the gate of the new day 
is whether we can set our democracy on something beyond 
man the scientific fact.” 

This something beyond human achievement and behind 
history, or even evolution, is obviously the' same indispen¬ 
sable absolute which all these caustic but benevolent critics 
seek to save for both democracy and religion. It is just 
as obviously the same light which gave luster to Religious 
Education when its rising star shone through an earlier 
blackout. Professor Hocking, equally with Dr. Smith and 
Dean Knudson, believes that man must return to this 
light if he is to find the way out of failure to freedom, and 
through freedom to righteousness and peace. 

Most of these diagnoses of current Religious Education, 
whether lay or professional, attribute its decline not so 
much to fallacies in its original rationale as to errors in 
method which have undermined its morale and limited its 
achievement to secular rather than spiritual values. If the 
Christian Church of which Bede wrote had compromised 
with cynicism and paganism as spinelessly as twentieth 
century Christianity has, Bishop Paulinus’s preaching 
would have flashed out with the sparrow’s flight through 
the lighted hall. But Paulinus, like certain modern pastors 
—notably Niemoller, Temple, and Berggrav—refused to let 
the flock mislead the shepherd. He could not and would 
not trim conscience to convenience, ideals to interests, God 
to a Co-operative Social or National Will, and spirit to “the 
windy suspiration of the breath” moving—in William 
James’s more mortal than immortal phrase—“outward be¬ 
tween the glottis and the nostrils.” 

So did Paulinus, centuries ago, anticipate these ultra¬ 
modern critics and mystics; for in that faraway twilight 
after a world-cataclysm he, even as they today, diagnosed 
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the major ills of religion as agnosticism and secularization; 
moreover he prescribed, as the only cure for this malignant 
apostasy, a healing faith in ideational or divine motivations. 
These, in turn, as Knudson, Smith, and Hocking still insist, 
must be of the absolute sort that “marks the sparrow’s 
fall” and considers men, more than birds or beasts or cogs 
in a social or political machine, everliving souls. 

“Wherefore,” as Bede recorded the aged seer’s speech, 
after Paulinus had preached and taught at Edwin’s court, 
“if this religion can tell us anything that went before or 
will come after the bird’s flight (or ours) through the 
lighted hall, it justly deserves to be followed.” 

And that, after so many centuries, is the lay and pro¬ 
fessional prescription today at another time of mortal 
crisis: Reliance on a Fatherly Force behind history and 
beyond man is the only effective antidote for the pragmatic 
fiction of world-recovery through science, or a planned 
economy, or social justice, or progressive education, or 
anything else less religious than religion. 

Rethinking Religious Education 

As this case study of Religious Education has thus far 
tried to show, the spiritual enfeeblement of mankind 
through strivings between individuals, tribes, classes, or 
nations, for survival, emancipation, or conquest, is a disease 
as old as Bede, or the Magi, or the first caveman who dared 
to think he might lead his fellows from the shadows into 
the light. It is only the spiritual remedy, intelligently 
prescribed after a scientific diagnosis, which is new to 
modern patients lulled into a false sense of security by the 
palliatives of pragmatists, positivists, and humanists. 

Since the turn of the century these fact-healers have 
advertised their nostrums with iron-clad, steel-armored 
guarantees to cure all “the ills that flesh is heir to.” Spirit, 
they have insisted, is only an imagined consequence, rather 
than a dynamic cause, of the kind of adjustments which 
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earn success and insure survival. A mastery of scientific 
method, they argue, with an all-out application of its prin¬ 
ciples to all types of behavior, even education and religion, 
is the only intellectually respectable remedy for the real 
or imagined maladies of civilization. Other reputedly 
spiritual prescriptions they dismiss as the meaningless 
Mumbo Jumbo of medicine men, non-Aryan prophets, and 
mediaeval priests or alchemists. 

Almost these “tough-minded realists,” as they delight to 
call themselves, have shown a greater talent for hating 
than for healing, especially if their patients, or victims, 
disagree with them in main or minor items of their ideol¬ 
ogy. Exploratory operations have been frequent, purges 
devastatingly effective, and mercy-killings normative for 
the New Science in its triumph over the Old Religion. 
Exit: God; Enter: the New Leaders with ropes of steel 
to control every action of their puppets—docile, spineless, 
soulless men. 

It is not surprising that this blatant irnpersonalism has 
evoked a thunderous protest against these psychologies 
which despiritualize men and these theologies which hu¬ 
manize God. If life is to have a continuing meaning, a 
more-than-human livingness, some universal Power, Jus¬ 
tice, or Friendliness, of the sort that used to be worshiped 
as God, must be rediscovered and re-enthroned in ex¬ 
perience. It is tremendously important in times like oui’s 
to believe in this spirit-world behind and beyond the tiling- 
world of bombing planes and shattered buildings and the 
thought-world of symbols — rising suns, swastikas, and 
mailed fists. It is the task of priests, preachers, and 
teachers in all ages to keep these faith-fires burning. 

Consequently, it is against these pragmatistic Goliaths 
—Fascists politically, instrumentalists educationally, and 
humanists religiously—that the new Davids level their 
sharpest attacks in these more recent attempts to rethink 
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Religious Education and arrest its decline this side of a 
new Philistinism. Theirs is a forthright opposition to a 
type of thought which is rapidly secularizing and paganiz¬ 
ing not only politics and social action but education and 
religion, even so-called Religious Education. For forty 
years the philosophy of personalism has been pointing out 
these same fallacies in pragmatistic ideologies, supported 
as they were by behavioristic psychology. Indeed the major 
contribution of personalism to Religious Education has 
been this basic criticism of the philosophies and psycholo¬ 
gies in which its overnumerous programs and projects were 
mistakenly grounded. Its fight has been on many fronts 
and always against overwhelming odds, but it has stood 
steadfastly: on the psychological front, for consciousness 
behind and beyond behavior; on the ethical front, for 
duties—moral obligations more binding than civil or even 
natural laws—behind and beyond human desires or national 
ambitions; on the educational front, for ideals behind and 
beyond “interests” as the only sufficient motivations for 
any teaching which is more than trick-training or indoc¬ 
trination; and, most significantly from the personalistic 
viewpoint, on the religious front, for a Divinity, an ever- 
living God, unfathomably behind and beyond the achieve¬ 
ments or failures of mechanism, history, or humanity. 

The rest of this study of personalism and Religious Edu¬ 
cation is a record of that twentieth century “Battle of the 
Books” intended to make the world not only “safe for de¬ 
mocracy” but saved by Christianity. “If this fail,” as 
Milton observed in another time of peril, “the pillared 
firmament is rottenness and earth’s base built on stubble.” 1 

The Psychological Front 

Many of these criticisms of current Religious Education 
might be captioned, as one of them was, “Re-enter the 


1 "Comus,” 11, pp. 597-599. 
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Human Soul.” Obviously the critics deplore the excision 
of the soul from psychology as W. R. Sorley did before 
them (1918), when in his Moral Values and the Idea of 
God 1 he used Goethe’s priceless quatrain to rebuke the 
presumption of the egovivisectionists: 

To understand the living whole, 

They start by driving out the soul; 

They count the parts and when all’s done, 

Alas, the spirit-bond is gone. 

Sorley was at that time in the vanguard of the per- 
sonalistic attack on anti-consciousness psychology and 
anti-conscience ethics. In fact, this quotation from his 
Moral Values and the Idea of God was admittedly the 
starting point for a monograph, 1 2 published seven years 
later in an attempt to suggest a self-psychological or per- 
sonalistic basis for programs of Religious Education. En¬ 
titled What is a Person?, it was basically a protest against 
the depersonalization of psychology and education which, 
overnight, had made the “soul” hardly more than a memory, 
mentioned only by pious and poetic organisms too malad¬ 
justed to their environments to appreciate the superior 
revelations of behaviorism, pragmatism, and instrumental¬ 
ism. It asked quite frankly, “Is there a person?” and 
answered, after arguing the case at considerable length: 
“There is.” “Is the person a soul?” “Yes and no.” It is 
not the traditional “soul” of so-called “rational psychology” 
and too frequently irrational theology, to be detached from 
this life and attached to another by a flash or intuition 
or a rattle in the throat. But it is a self, a soul, so en¬ 
riched by experience and so deepened by teaching as to 
be worth redeeming and developing, whether the method 
be confirmation, conversion, or Religious Education. “Is 

1 Cambridge: University Press (1918), 1921. 

2 Earl Marlatt, What is a Person? Boston University Bulletin, 14 (May 
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God such a Person?” “Possibly.” Demonstration here is 
impossible, perhaps, but a faith-judgment to that effect 
is not irrational. 

What is a Person ? was, therefore, an adventure in evan¬ 
gelism, an attempt to “save souls,” not just a few gaunt 
pilgrims along the sawdust trail, but the whole concept 
and the entity it signifies; and having “saved” it, to give 
it intellectual respectability in a world of behaviorism, 
skepticism, and potential paganism. 

Nor were the personalists alone, even then, in arguing 
the case for lost “souls.” In the realm of letters Gamaliel 
Bradford was writing with a fine New English candor 
about “Damaged Souls” and “Bare Souls.” John Hall 
Wheelock spoke of the earth as “the serene and humble 
mould” that “in herself all selves” enfolds and, with high 
wizardry, conjured up a time when “all dust shall be the 
whole Universe, one conscious soul.” Don Marquis, a curi¬ 
ously mystical columnist, extolled those luminous mo¬ 
ments, which “by their very poignance” are thrust “deeper 
into the texture of that eternal stuff which is the soul,” 
while Katharine Lee Bates, for whom horizons were always 
lifting, continued to achieve spirituality and to mention God, 
quite shamelessly, in anthems, hymns, and carols for holy 
days. 

In psychology proper, Professor Mary W. Calkins of Wel¬ 
lesley College asserted the self as an empirical fact even 
in the lecture halls of the International Congress of Philos¬ 
ophy. She did it so candidly and withal so casually that 
eventually her most bitter opponents—the behaviorists— 
were forced to respect her conviction, if not the deductive 
reasoning by which she tried to establish its validity. In 
any case Miss Calkins kept an immanent and dynamic self 
in psychology in spite of the tom-tom chants of the exor¬ 
cists sworn to lay forever the ghost of more-than-physical 
motivations in behavior. 
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Similarly, in the field of philosophy, Professor Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling of the University of Southern California 
published a journal of philosophy and letters called The 
Personalist. Professor Jared Sparks Moore of Western 
Reserve, while not a self-psychologist, believed persons to 
be basic in any tenable system of metaphysics, and Pro¬ 
fessor Joseph A. Leighton of Ohio State University was 
avowedly favorable to a final explanation of the universe 
in terms of vital individua or selves. Accordingly, the pro¬ 
test against depersonalization was countrywide and not the 
piping voice of a single clique or school. 

That monograph, including this review of the work of 
professing or potential personalists, was published in May 
1925. It made no appreciable impression on the psycho¬ 
logical world but, as a matter of record, it did ally psycho¬ 
logical personalism or self-psychology with the more in¬ 
fluential Gestalt-Psychology, which Kurt Koffka had just 
formulated in his epoch-making book, The Growth of the 
Mind. 1 In the years since then this latter theory has so 
tempered behaviorism in the United States and Europe 
as to force even the radical instrumentalists to admit the 
reality of an integrating factor in mental experience. This, 
in turn, they have been forced to concede, may modify 
reactions to stimuli and grow, by intelligent use, into the 
sort of subjective control which Miss Calkins called “the 
self” and which personalists believe to be the only valid 
owner of moral or political rights, “the soul.” 

This is obviously the same entity which that monograph 
called “a person,” at the same time making a careful dis¬ 
tinction between the actual meanings of the three terms. 
Although earlier personalistic literature used “self,” “soul,” 
“person,” and “personality” indiscriminately, it was always 
with a tacit understanding that there was a subtle differ¬ 
ence between what may be called, without blasphemy, the 


1 New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924. 
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three persons in the human trinity. “Personality” is the 
organizing, systematizing, synthesizing principle in the 
universe. Bowne’s most frequent statement with regard to 
it makes it “the key to reality,” but not reality. It achieves 
this only when it becomes operative in the activity of a 
personality, or, to avoid confusion between a universal 
principle and its particular expression, a “person.” “The 
agent (the activity) is the real” and not the principle 
under which it operates or is active. There remains the 
more difficult distinction between the “person,” the “self,” 
and the “soul.” Here, as is frequent, the doctors, even the 
personalists, disagree. According to this analysis of reality 
a person is born a soul, a promise of personhood; as con¬ 
sciousness dawns, he “comes to himself,” becomes a self; 
as conscious experiences increase and are organized by 
personality until they are worthy to be called a “history,” 
he achieves a personality, becomes a person, in the fullest 
sense of the term; as Dr. Brightman expresses it: “The 
whole person is its entire actual and possible history.” 
Thus a person is a self or a soul, but a self or a soul is not 
necessarily a person. The latter is manifestly the larger 
and more inclusive concept, the deeper and richer reality. 

The Ethical Front 

Perhaps this is what personalists mean when they assert 
that there must be a soul growing into an intelligent self 
before moral distinctions can be made or moral character 
can be achieved. In any case they stand unequivocally for 
a necessary connection between the soul or self in psy¬ 
chology and some responsible agent in ethics. Wherever 
there are rights there are correlative duties. Wherever 
there is science or knowledge there is also conscience or 
obligation to make that knowledge yield value. In a rel¬ 
ativistic ethics of adjustment grounded in a behavioristic 
psychology, which is scarcely more than mechanical re- 
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action to conditioning stimuli, such an integrated knowl¬ 
edge or conscience is ruthlessly excised along with the self 
or soul. That way lies the submergence of the self in the 
soil, its environment, and of the soul in an Over-Soul, per¬ 
haps a totalitarian State. As Hocking puts it, 1 “When 
Reason becomes reasoning from Social Welfare, rights lose 
their outside purchase and the way lies open for the 
Leaders,” the puppeteers who use the same rope—useful¬ 
ness, expediency—to help or hang all selves with soul 
enough to disagree with them in any item of their ideology. 
Hocking refers the error, in part, to “British and American 
utilitarians.” But Benito Mussolini, never democratic 
enough to divide responsibility for anything, has repeatedly 
insisted that he borrowed the political philosophy of Fas¬ 
cism, root, branch, and fruit, “from American pragmatism” 
and found that it “worked” more “successfully” than even 
its American exponents had argued. And a refugee scholar, 
recently come from Germany, testifies that the Nazis de¬ 
rived their philosophy of opportunism, workability, and 
superhuman success, not from Friedrich Nietzsche, as is 
popularly believed, but “from William James and American 
pragmatism.” 

Extreme caution must be exercised at this point. None 
of this is intended to lay the new war-guilt, like an un¬ 
wanted baby, on the doorstep of either British utilitarians 
or American pragmatists. It is not unthinkable that both 
II Duce and the German refugee were deliberately or un¬ 
consciously doing just that and that their testimonies are 
to be discounted accordingly. But it is the intent of this 
paper to suggest, as Knudson and Hocking continually do, 
that both British utilitarianism and American pragmatism 
stem from materialism and thus inevitably grow into a psy¬ 
chology without a soul and an ethics without a conscience. 
This means further that systems of education and pro- 


1 Op. cit., pp. 42, 44. 
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grams of Religious Education grounded in such a phi¬ 
losophy and such an ethics could not possibly prevent the 
present war, much less insure the victory of spiritual 
values, the reality of which these ideologies, in all consist¬ 
ency, deny. This is clearly the only indictment drawn not 
only here but in the Fortune article which reads: 1 “It can 
be said that the Church has been unable to interpret and 
teach its doctrine effectively under these conditions; and 
that as a result there has been a declining emphasis on 
spiritual values and a rising emphasis on materialism as 
a doctrine of life.” 

It is to the enduring credit of personalism that it fore¬ 
saw this fallacy in materialism—both ancient atomism 
and modern pragmatism—and tried valiantly to stem the 
rising tide of utilitarianism and totalitarianism before it 
overwhelmed both democracy and religion. In England, 
W. R. Sorley began the fight in 1918 with the publication 
of Moral Values and the Idea of God. In America, Walter 
G. Everett contributed, in the same year, Moral Values. 2 
Both of these books admittedly influenced Edgar S. Bright- 
man to write, in 1925, Religious Values 3 and, in 1933, 
Moral Laws. 4 All of these, taken together, became the basic 
texts for a personalistic ethics, which Walter Scott Athearn 
insisted, as long ago as 1925, was the only valid moral 
grounding for programs of Religious Education and to 
which Albert C. Knudson is now giving religious formula¬ 
tion in his forthcoming volume, Principles of Christian 
Ethics. 

This system, advanced as an ethical grounding for 
democracy as well as Religious Education, is based on 
the premise that true progress depends not only on what 

1 January, 1940, p. 26. 

2 New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1918. 

3 New York: The Abingdon Press, 1925. 

4 New York: The Abingdon Press, 1933. 
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is but on what ought to be. This, in turn, may have been 
derived from the more classic formulation: “The true be¬ 
ginning of metaphysics lies in ethics.” In any case the 
idea was an axiom of idealistic philosophies long before 
Lotze remarked it and Sorley and Hocking wrote books to 
prove it. Nevertheless, Hocking does deserve an added 
ribbon of merit for applying it so vigorously and so validly 
to Religious Education as he does in What Man Can Make 
of Man. 

“Or shall we say,” he admonishes the positivists and 
pragmatists, who would make truth “only a factual seem¬ 
ing for whose passing the ultimate universe is neither better 
nor worse,” “that this dessicated picture of the world is 
a damnable lie—for values are there ; values are among 
the inescapable facts of the world, and whoever dissemi¬ 
nates this picture in the schools and colleges of our world 
is disseminating falsehood, with the browbeaten conni¬ 
vance of a whole world of intellectual sheep and of cul¬ 
pable guardians of the young?” Hocking subsequently 
tempers the wind to the shorn lambs but not without in¬ 
sisting that science is, to some extent, equally guilty with 
education in promoting a disregard for spiritual values. 

This, also, a personalistic ethics has been saying to 
science, education, and religion, since 1880 when Borden 
Parker Bowne published his Studies in Theism .’ If a value- 
respecting Spirit is immanent in the universe the ought- 
to-be foreshadows the is as surely as the is shines through 
the ought-to-be. Obviously, the metaphysic of personalism 
has its “beginning” in an ethic which does justice to both 
individuality and universality, allowing the translation of 
subjective desires into objective values without excluding a 
sense of obligation to provide the dynamic for this process. 
It accepts neither a goods nor a duty norm for morality, but 
rather tries to respect the claims of both in a desire-value 


1 New York: Phillips and Hunt, 1880. 
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viewpoint imposed by a modified categorical imperative: 
One must strive to deepen the life of desire so that it will 
yield progressively richer values. One is thus drawn 
rather than driven to morality. He is truly good because, 
of himself, he wants to be, and not because, under an out¬ 
side compulsion or authority, he feels, or fancies he feels, 
that he ought to be. 

Surely this is exactly what modern ethicists mean when 
they make the positive pull of higher values a sounder 
motivation for character than negative prohibitions. It 
generates the inner tension, dialectic, or dynamic, which not 
only revises goals, but guarantees their attainment. Con¬ 
sequently, it is also what an earlier philosopher and 
moralist meant — St. Augustine — when he said, out of 
another mental anguish and time of crisis: “Thou hast 
made us for Thyself and our hearts are restless until they 
find rest in Thee.” 

The Educational Front 

The significance of self-psychology and personalistic 
ethics for pedagogy in general and Religious Education in 
particular can scarcely be exaggerated. For several de¬ 
cades now schoolmasterly thought has revolved around a 
single axis: “Learn to do by doing.” Education, it holds, 
is not a matter of knowledge but of conduct. Ideas and 
ideals are involved only incidentally if at all. If one would 
know all that the race has known he must do all that the 
race has done. He must recapitulate its errors as well as 
its triumphs, its every stage from protoplasm to behavior¬ 
ism. He does not “think” or “purpose”; he merely behaves 
under impulse and so “evolves.” 

In the more grave than “gay nineties,” as personalistic 
educators have sometimes pointed out, the theory took a 
practice-makes-perfect formulation. “But oddly enough,” 
they have added, “the inspectors of copybooks found that 
the worst writing was at the bottom of the page.” Much 
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writing did not make good writers. Repetition did not 
guarantee efficiency. Eventually copies were made movable 
so that the writer constantly copied the perfect copy. With 
such a system much writing made good writers because 
to practice (behavior) had been added criticism (conscious¬ 
ness). 

Even so the practice-myth reappeared under a more in¬ 
tellectually respectable name, the project method. It con¬ 
tinues to flourish and to bear, as its advocates say, sour 
grapes for those who cannot grasp it. Stir up something, 
start something, project something, action’s the thing, pro¬ 
jects, projects, projects . . . never mind the principles. Ideas 
are only the ghosts of behavior anyway; and ideals are as 
vaporous and evanescent as the pallid “souls” who cherish 
them. On with the dance. There is no piper. 

Here again the implications for Religious Education are 
as patent as they are important. Practice without criticism, 
projects without principles, cannot produce ideals, which, 
when realized, yield values. As Bernard of Clairvaux con¬ 
tended as long ago as 1152 r 1 

There must be consideration, lest, haply, affairs, which, 
foreseen and premeditated, might turn out well, may, if pre¬ 
cipitated, be fraught with peril. It is consideration that brings 
order out of disorder, puts in the links, pulls things together, 
investigates mysteries, traces the truth, weighs probabili¬ 
ties, exposes shams and counterfeits. 

Obviously, this was Bernard’s way of saying what modern 
education needs to reaffirm: “I believe in thinking.” 

Ernst Troeltsch, not a Latin but a Nordic, said the same 
thing as recently as 1923. It was in Berlin, the democratic 
Berlin of the interbellum period, where Troeltsch was not 
only a professor at the University but a power in the liberal 
republican bloc then trying to check the discontent stirred 
up by the ideologians, radical Communists, and pre-Nazi 
Junkers. 


1 De Consideratione, III, viii, p. 8. 
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“They are all wrong,” he said, in an interview with 
American students at his home in Charlottenburg, January 
28, 1923. “They think they can save the world by politics 
or economics. They will not succeed. Germany—the whole 
world, for that matter—needs something less technical 
and more dynamic than these temporary expedients, some¬ 
thing intellectual and spiritual rather than mercenary or 
mechanical. We shall not find it right away; but we will 
find it, eventually, if we think deeply enough and work 
together; we must work together instead of against each 
other.” 

Stripped of its metaphysics and mysticism, Troeltsch’s 
statement exposes one of the basic fallacies in modern busi¬ 
ness, government, and education. All of them rely naively 
on the magical formula, “let’s get going,” and when they 
accidentally do that, mistake movement for progress or 
action for accomplishment. Financiers think they are 
creating values when they get money into circulation. Pol¬ 
iticians fancy they have eliminated an eyesore by appoint¬ 
ing a commission and approving a report. Teachers claim 
to have solved major problems through a “survey” plus 
a symposium plus a blackboard summary which looks like 
an income tax report or a blueprint of the pyramids. One 
is left preferring the Sphinx, or Calvin Coolidge, or John 
Keats who thought of poetry as “the realms of gold” and 
got so confused in his statistics as to think that Cortez 
discovered the Pacific. Figures may not lie, but, over¬ 
used, they are likely to claim for themselves and the be¬ 
havior they symbolize an impeccability beyond the pale 
of so-called “imaginary” ideas and attitudes. 

More analytically, personalistic pedagogy, whether rep¬ 
resented by Bernard of Clairvaux, Troeltsch of Berlin, 
Hocking of Harvard, or Knudson of Boston, has consist¬ 
ently advanced certain specific criticisms of instrumen¬ 
talistic education, grounded in behavioristic psychology 
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and pragmatistic or neorealistic philosophy, viz: 

1. It persistently overemphasizes “projects” to the 
neglect of principles, the motives which actuate those 
projects and the consciously realized values or ideals which 
should emerge from them; it thus puts the behavioristic 
cart before the metaphysical horse and substitutes “drives” 
for more dynamic “draws” such as ideals, properly con¬ 
sidered and inculcated, can become. Yeoman’s service in 
“The Battle of the Books” has been done at this point by 
Dr. Brightman’s A Philosophy of Ideals' and Dr. Georgia 
Harkness’s The Recovery of Ideals. 1 2 

2. It exalts practice, habits, “skills,” activity, vividness, 
color, conduct, at the expense of thinking, “consideration,” 
logic, intelligent variation . . . control or discipline, which 
has supposedly passed into the limbo of disproved pretti¬ 
ness. This tendency of the so-called “new education” has 
been the favorite target for such fine old fighters as Irving 
Babbitt, Albert Einstein, Gandhi, and Pope Pius . . . 
strange bedfellows, perhaps, but not requiring Procrustean 
operations to make them pedagogically comfortable. 

3. It results in “trick-training” or, at best, “instruction” 
rather than education, as Abraham Flexner and Albert J. 
Nock have frequently demonstrated. According to the 
latter, American educational theory is “based upon false 
premises and has failed. Practical application of it simply 
shows that the Creator has for some unsearchable reason 
not quite seen His way to fall in with the theory.” 3 

So does personalistic pedagogy attempt to conserve what¬ 
ever is true in the new viewpoints of pragmatism and 
instrumentalism and to temper it by “thinking” before and 
after “doing.” Accordingly, it urges motivation and evalu¬ 
ation in addition to the action or even cruder reactions of 


1 New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928. 

2 New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1937. 

3 Time, January 18, 1932, pp. 28-29. 
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modern pedagogy and argues for ideas and ideals behind 
and beyond skills and interests as the enduring dynamic 
and final norm for character-training. In so doing it gets 
Platonic perspective on the whole task of education and, 
at the same time, modernizes it through the mediaeval 
insight of Bernard who said: 1 

He is a great man who makes it his concern to utilize 
the senses, spending as it were the wealth of the citizens in 
thus providing for his own edification and the edification of 
many. And he is no less a man who has made thinking a 
stepping-stone to things invisible. 

The Religious Front 

“Things invisible!” “Intrinsic values!” Things not seen 
or heard but more dynamic and immortal than all the 
machinations of men or the music of the spheres! “Heard 
melodies are sweet but those unheard are sweeter.” A 
“spirit-bond” which gives all sense-experience its unity 
and value and everlivingness! Verily, Bernard’s and Knud- 
son’s and Keat’s and Goethe’s analyses of life are strikingly 
the same. 

There is only one escape from the spiral of disillusion¬ 
ment, the Fortune article concludes. “The way out is the 
sound of a voice, not our voice, but a voice coming from 
something not ourselves, in the existence of which we can¬ 
not disbelieve. It is the earthly task of pastors to hear 
this voice, to cause us to hear it, and to tell us what it 
says. If they cannot hear it, or if they fail to tell us, we, 
as laymen, are utterly lost. Without it we are no more 
capable of saving the world than we were capable of 
creating it in the first place.” 2 

From positivists, or pragmatists, this would be indeed 
the voice of Jacob but the hands of Esau. But on the lips 


1 De Comideratione, V, ii, p. 3. 

2 Fortune, 21 (Jan., 1940), p. 27. 
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of personalists it is merely the summation of a self-psy- 
chology, a personalistic ethic, and an ideal-motivated 
pedagogy. One is driven dialectically, as Augustine was, 
or Bernard, or Knudson, or Brightman, to a unified world- 
ground for all these truths, which cannot be less personal, 
less purposive, less intelligent and value-yielding than they 
are. As Shelton Smith demonstrates, there is no resting 
place this side of the Fatherhood of God and the brother¬ 
hood of men. An enduring peace or a true democracy for 
this or any age is grounded in an ageless Theocracy, which 
ascribes an everliving value to human souls because they 
are, indeed, spirit-sons of God and brothers together with 
Christ in making his Kingdom come “on earth as it is in 
heaven.” 

In spite of Shelton Smith’s contentions to the contrary, 
this is also the doctrine of an immanent God, which per¬ 
sonalists have made the theological grounding for programs 
of Religious Education from Borden Parker Bowne in 1880 
through Albert C. Knudson, and George Albert Coe, to 
Norman Richardson, and Walter Scott Athearn, from whom 
it was borrowed in the monograph already cited, What is 
a Person? That paper ends with a question as important 
for theology as it is for philosophy or pedagogy: “Is God 
a Person?” And it answers with Carlyle’s everlasting 
“Yea.” God is not a faraway potentate, however haloed 
and scented with “holy oils.” Nor is He so humanly close 
as to achieve familiarity and pay its penalty—Omar’s 
“good fellow” who winks at wickedness and performs a 
porter’s duties about the potter’s shop. But he is a Person 
in the dignified, dynamic sense of a Spirit, immanent in 
his manifestations, the center of an active, thinking, feel¬ 
ing, willing, loving process, creating and perpetuating 
values . . . “the whole Universe, One Conscious Soul.” Such 
a Person makes the Universe what Edgar Lee Masters in 
a luminous moment called it, “the world of the mind of 
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God” and men, lesser “worlds” in his Complex, thoughts 
in the Mind of God, rays of his Radiance, rational, dynamic 
spirits. 

And at once the traditionalists cry “Nirvana, Nirvana” 
where there is no Nirvana. “That way lies pantheism.” And 
they stop their ears as the pious patriarchs did when the 
Arian creed was read at Nicaea, as if an immanent God 
could be dismissed with a puny gesture. This is not pan¬ 
theism. There is a difference between saying “God is 
everything” and finding “God in everything.” The one, pan¬ 
theism, affirms identity between him and nature; the other, 
personalism, demonstrates his immanence, a rational, 
dynamic causality, operative in his Complex but not ex¬ 
hausted by it, being beyond the sum of it all the transcend¬ 
ent “Spirit-Bond” that gives it coherence, significance . . . 
Value. 

Such a Personality as this is no limitation of God; for it 
was of such a Person that Jesus spoke when he said “God 
is a spirit,” and to whom Paul referred, with sound psy¬ 
chology, when he told the philosophers at Athens: “In 
him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring.” 

To complete the evangelism, it is such a personal God, 
such a Holy Spirit, such an immortal Soul that personalism 
seeks to save from philosophic annihilation and to make 
the dynamic motivation for effective programs of Reli¬ 
gious Education. 

Redeeming Religious Education 

Future pastors with this new vision of Educational 
Ministry will not fail so dismally as present critics insist 
their less enlightened brethren have. They will not allow 
the flock to mislead the shepherd but will, rather, make 
the Lord—a “Spiritual Absolute”—their continuing shep¬ 
herd. That insight and faith redeemed the earlier dark 
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ages and may work the miracle again, as Paulinus did at 
York, or Bernard at Spires, or Augustine in The City 
of God. 

Only last year a somewhat dull literary season was 
suddenly illuminated by a new Confessions written by a 
modern Augustine, Julian Duguid. This is not to say that 
Duguid is a candidate for canonization but only that he 
has thought his way through a welter of sensuality and 
false philosophy to an assured faith in spiritual values of 
the sort which made Augustine the sainted Bishop of 
Hippo and the supreme teacher of his generation. 

Julian Duguid is the English explorer-author of an amaz¬ 
ing story of the South American jungle, Green Hell. His 
latest book is called I am Persuaded / but it might have 
been called as pointedly and more redeemingly From Green 
Hell to Green Pastures. For that is actually the pilgrimage 
which the book records. It begins: “This book is the 
chronicle of a journey, a search for the Force we call 
God ... It is a naive and lame endeavor to study our 
relation to God in the light of a generation which chose to 
run away.” Thereafter the action of the book covers the 
same period of time which we have called in this paper 
“The Rise and Decline of Religious Education.” As can¬ 
didly as Augustine in his Confessions it tells the story 
of the evolution of a soul from positivism, utilitarianism, 
pragmatism, and virtual atheism, to an assured faith in 
spiritual forces which can and will somehow make “good 
the final goal of ill.” It ends, curiously enough, with the 
same quotation which concludes Dean Knudson’s The 
Validity of Religious Experience: “For I am persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 


1 New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1941. 
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nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God.” 1 

In this new pilgrim’s progress Duguid’s emphatic foot¬ 
steps fall, at every crossroad, on the lines which, over the 
same period of time and in the same crises, have given 
direction to personalistic thought. He insists on finding, 
it seems, a science, a psychology, an ethic, a pedagogy, 
and a theology, which are not only consistent within 
themselves but consistent with each other. 

In the dawn-years of the century, under the spell of posi¬ 
tivism and behaviorism, he tried desperately to be a pure 
scientist, content to rest in the thing-world of the senses 
explained in terms of causes and effects. But the logic of 
life, lived courageously and sacrificially, taught him that 
behind and beyond the thing-world of the senses was the 
thought-world of the mind, purposes and values. These, 
in turn, drove him dialectically to the power world of the 
Spirit behind and beyond all other worlds and giving them 
their luster, music, and everlivingness. He had to tune in 
on this all-pervading Spirit before he could truly find him¬ 
self and realize the whole life of desire in the whole life 
of value. But thereafter nothing, nothing could shake his 
faith in “a loving and personal God.” 2 It was almost as 
if he, like Francis Thompson, had been stricken to his 
knees before “the Hound of Heaven”: 

Halts by me that footfall! 

Is my gloom, after all, 

Shade of His hand outstretched 
Carressingly ? 

“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He, whom thou seekest, 

Thou dravest Love from thee 
Who dravest me.” 


1 Romans 8: 38f. 

2 Op. cit., p. 197. 
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If the Church of tomorrow will only make this kind of 
God normative for religion and that kind of soul the true 
subject of ministry, whether it be preaching or teaching, 
it is conceivable that a scribe who is not yet born may 
write the next chapter in a latter-day Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory of the United States and call it, appropriately, “The 
Rebirth and Advance of Religious Education.” 
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